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JOSEPH B. McCULLAGH 
BY WALTER B. STEVENS 
FIRST ARTICLE 
“MACK” 
FROM CABIN BOY TO WAR CORRESPONDENT 


Cabin boy, printer, reporter, war correspondent, Wash- 
ington journalist, twenty-five years the managing editor of a 
newspaper which rose to national greatness, he lies in an un- 
marked grave. At the entrance to Bellefontaine cemetery, 
the custodian goes to his card index to find the location. On 
a map he traces the route along Willow avenue to the end of 
the red gravel, at Lawn avenue, thence by a winding way of 
Woodbine avenue as far as the second intersection with 
Laburnum avenue. On the second lot of Laburnum Hill is 
the grave of Joseph B. McCullagh, whose funeral on the 3rd 
of January, 1897, is still recalled by an old Bellefontaine 
caretaker as ‘“‘one of the biggest” in the cemetery’s history. 
The “‘perpetual care’’ of the cemetery trims the surrounding 
sod. A border of ferns outlines the grave. Nothing to 
identify, save that it is the only one undistinguished by stone 
or tablet within the range of vision from Laburnum Hill. 
And why not? If the spirit of Joseph B. McCullagh could 
be interviewed respecting this condition would not the answer 
be “‘stet’’? 

The morning after the death of Mr. McCullagh, the 
Globe-Democrat had less comment than any other St. Louis 


paper. Captain Henry King wrote for the editorial page 
simply this: 


The editorial associates of the late Joseph B. McCullagh, managing 
editor of the Globe-Democrat, feel that they are but following his desire, 
if it could be known, in making announcement of his unexpected and tragic 
death without any formal eulogy or extended comment. He was always 
averse to the use of his own name in his own paper, or in any other for that 
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matter, and preferred to let his work speak for him. That work is well 
known to the public which has been interested and profited by it. He was 
in the thick of events during some of the most stirring and important 
periods of the country’s history, and never failed to render timely and 
effective service. In a professional sense he belonged to the order of great 
editors. He began as a boy at the bottom of the ladder, and climbed 
step by step to the top. All departments and all details of a newspaper 
were thoroughly known to him. He was devoted to his work and allowed 
nothing to divert him from it. The philosophy of his career was ceaseless 
diligence and his diligence was directed by the kind of ability that uni- 
formly does the right thing at the right time in the right way. He achieved 
marked success, in short, by legitimate means, and his death is a substantial 
loss to journalism and to the city in which he so long lived and labored. 


Only this. If more had been written, one could have 
imagined the blue pencil running through the lines. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF ‘‘CEASELESS DILIGENCE” 


Born in Dublin, November, 1842, school days had ended 
and education had begun when he was ten. He was a little 
fellow and when he shipped before the mast to come to the 
United States, they made him cabin boy. Nobody ever 
heard much about those years from eleven to sixteen. Tra- 
dition has it there were several voyages to Baltimore before 
apprenticeship to learn printing on the Freeman’s Journal in 
New York City. At sixteen his life in St. Louis began. ‘‘The 
little Irish boy’’—those who knew him in that period called 
him—found work as a printer on Dr. McAnally’s Christian 
Advocate. He attended Sunday school. The Carlisles, one 
of the leading Methodist families, were attracted by the 
boyish ambition to get ahead. They got him into the literary 
society. William T. Harris, then superintendent of public 
education in St. Louis, started a school to teach shorthand. 
“Joe” attended, and, Dr. Harris said, “he soon knew more of 
stenography than I did.’’ The faculty of thoroughness, of 
intense application, was shown early. It was that which 
carried him so rapidly up the ladder step by step. ‘‘Ceaseless 
diligence,” Captain King well said of him. 

While he worked at the case and practised to perfect his 
stenography, he boarded in the family of Rev. William E. 
Babcock, \:brarian of the old Polytechnic Institute, the collec- 
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tion of books which was the foundation of the St. Louis Public 
Library. Mr. Babcock contributed a column of book notes 
weekly to the Democrat. The boy told of his hopes to become 
a writer and get a position on a daily paper. Mr. Babcock 
went to Sam Slawson, foreman of the composing room, and 
asked him to find a place for ‘“‘Joe’’ on the Democrat, telling 
him the boy had “brains and would make his mark if given a 
chance.’’ In those days the foreman of the printers was of 
influence and importance little less than the managing editor. 
Long after he became an editor Mr. McCullagh had no night 
editor for the Globe-Democrat. He depended on the vigilance 
of the foreman to cope with late emergencies in the news 
handling. Slawson said the only thing he had then to offer 
the boy of seventeen was proofreader. 

‘Joe came to the office,”’ said Slawson, “and after looking 
over one galley, I concluded that he knew more about proof- 
reading than I did.” 

The regular reporter went away on a vacation and the 
editor called on the foreman to furnish a temporary substitute. 
That was the way that reporters were recruited then. Slawson 
sent the young proofreader to the editor who looked him over 
and said he looked too young, but would give him a trial. 

“The first day,” said Slawson, “he filled the column and 
a half allotted to local matter on the old blanket sheet. The 
next day we squeezed in two columns for him. The third day 
we had to cut down the size of type to get in his copy. I 
never saw any one go at it like that boy.” 


The old reporter came back but the managing editor 
found another job for him at the city hall and McCullagh was 
kept on as reporter. 


Joe not only turned in lots of stuff but it was bright, spicy and original, 
and it increased the circulation. Before he had worked a week he was 
knocked down and beaten by a scalper he had written up. These scalpers 
operated on the Levee with one-horse vehicles, offering to transport 
passengers and baggage to or from steamboats and overcharging those 
who patronized them. Joe saw one of them slap a poor woman, who had 
protested against the exhorbitant fare demanded, and he everlastingly 
lambasted him in the paper next morning. He neither used the scalper’s 
name nor his number, but the description was so graphic that everybody 
recognized him. That night when Joe McCullagh came into the office 
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with two black eyes, he declared he would run his assailant out of town. 
He continued to write him up until the man came round and begged for 
mercy. But Joe kept his word and the scalper left St. Louis. 


THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 


The Missouri Legislature met with the air full of secession. 
The Democrat sent McCullagh to Jefferson City. He wrote of 
the proceedings so vigorously from the Union point of view 
that Charles P. Johnson called at the Democrat office and told 
Editor Fishback their correspondent had better be recalled 
to escape bodily harm. It is tradition that the correspondent 
didn’t take the train at the Jefferson depot but walked to the 
next station east. Within the next year McCullagh had 
shown such nerve under stress that makes this tradition seem 
improbable, although the Associated Press agent stood sponsor 
for it. 

In the campaign of 1860 Lyman Trumbull came to St. 
Louis to make a speech. McCullagh was assigned to report 
it. Now came the test of his shorthand to which he had de- 
voted so much time. Trumbull was so well pleased with the 
way he was reported in the Demecrat that he wrote a letter to 
the Editor expressing his appreciation. And when he got 
into Ohio and had a speech made there butchered, he com- 
plained to Richard Smith of the offending Gazette and com- 
pared the treatment with the way he had been reported by 
McCullagh. Seward was about to come West on a campaign 
of two months speaking. Richard Smith wrote McCullagh 
and offered him $100 a month to come and report Seward for 
the Gazette. The Democrat was then paying him $16 a week, 
having advanced him from $10, his first wages. McCullagh 
replied to the Smith that he would come if the offer of $100 
was made permanent, and Smith closed with him. That 
work led to recognition as ‘“‘one of the few really good ver- 
batim reporters in the country.” 

In the spring of 1861, at the beginning of the war, 
McCullagh was back in St. Louis with some inclination 
to see military service. The Benton Cadets were organ- 
ized as a bodyguard to John C. Freemont, son-in-law of 
Thomas H. Benton. Freemont had come West to take com- 
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mand of Union forces, with headquarters in St. Louis. Mc- 
Cullagh was made lieutenant of the Cadets. This service 
lasted only until the suspension of Freemont when McCullagh 
went back to the. Cincinnati Gazette and entered upon his 
career as a war correspondent. 


BOY WAR CORRESPONDENT 


The new vocation took the boy war correspondent, now 
in his twentieth year, to Cairo in the early weeks of 1862. 
And quickly came his baptism of fire. Commodore Foote was 
preparing for his water attack on Fort Donelson in a bend of 
the Cumberland river. He was suffering from a rheumatic 
hand. McCullagh offered his services as ‘‘a volunteer private 
secretary, which were promptly accepted, and thus I obtained 
a berth on the flagship of the squadron,—the St. Louis.” 


I called at the Commodore’s cabin late on the night of the 13th to 
ask if my services as an amanuensis were needed. ‘No,’ the Commodore 
said with much cheerfulness, ‘Everything is ready now. Before I go to 
bed I will pray for victory, which I think we shall win, or for the next best 
thing to victory, which is grace to bear defeat.’ 

Everything was in readiness on the morning of February 14, and the 
Commodore signaled the ships to move in the order previously agreed 
upon, and to prepare for action. The St. Louis being the flagship led the 
procession. She carried the Commodore’s pennant, and this, together with 
the fact that she was in front, of course made her the principal target for 
the batteries of the fort. I accompanied the Commodore to the pilot house 
where we both remained until the battle was over. As we passed along 
the gun deck, the Commodore, pointing to one of the few among the crew 
who had seen sea service, said to me, ‘“‘That old man was with me in the 
China Seas; he is a typical ‘salt,’ and is full of sailor superstitions. I know 
he don’t like this thing of going into action on Friday.” Sure enough: 
I saw the old man in the hospital that night, nursing a wounded leg, and 
he insisted it was all because it was Friday. When we reached the pilot 
house the Commodore said it was one of his “sick headache days,”’ and 
immediately threw himself on a cot, which filled one of the angles of the 
small apartment, directing me at the same time to stand at one of the 
little iron windows and report to him how we were progressing. I had a 
good field glass which I brought to a focus on the fort. Very soon there 
was a puff of white smoke from one of the batteries and I cried out, ‘Here 
she comes.’’ She did come, too, in the shape of a cannon ball which hissed 
and whizzed past us in an instant. The pilots began to swear as the first 
shot was swiftly followed by the second, the third and the fourth. Then 
there was a slight pause, as if for better aim, for with the renewal of firing 
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the balls began to strike the ship and pound against the pilot house. 
The pilots swore louder than ever. I thought a thousand damns but uttered 
none. The Commodore raised himself from his cot in remonstrance. 
“Tut, tut, tut, men, don’t swear, it does no good,” said he. Subsequently 
he rebuked us all for “ducking,” in foolish efforts to get out of the way of 
approaching cannon balls. ‘You can’t escape by ducking; you are more 
apt to get hit while you are doing that,” said he, adding that he had seen 
men cut in two in the China war by ducking, who would not have been 
hurt standing up. 


He then asked me whether the firing from our ships was damaging 
the fort. I told him it was doing very well; that the men in the fort were 
hustling around pretty lively and that our shots were throwing up the 
mud around the fort in big lots; but I could not tell whether any of the 
Confederate guns had been dismounted. All this time the St. Louis had 
been moving toward the fort at full speed. ‘We are getting awfully close, 
Commodore; through this glass I can almost put my hand on the fellows 
at the guns in the fort.” ‘That's right,” said the Commodore in a voice 
without the slightest emotion. ‘Put on a little more steam, Mr. Pilot, 
and get as close as you can.”” As between the fort and the fleet it was now 
a mighty hot fight. Shots were striking the vessel and the pilot house at 
the rate of several a minute. When they struck us squarely on the ar- 
mored bow, between the two great gun ports, the vessel reeled and trembled 
from stem to stern; it was like a man struck on the forehead with a heavy 
fist. From within the pilot house we could hear the great iron balls 
imbedding themselves in the armor with a thump and a thud, as though 
knocking for admission and determined soon to gain it. The Commodore, 
still lying on his cot, unable to see what was going on ahead, as the two 
little windows were occupied, one by the pilot and the other by myself, 
as the Commodore's lookout, kept asking for more steam, and was only 
half satisfied when told from below that the ship could not carry another 
pound of steam without danger of explosion. ‘‘Get right under the fort; 
that’s the way to fight,” said the Commodore, with his hand on his fore- 
head, still nursing the headache, but now standing up instead of reclining 
on his cot as heretofore. We were now within 200 yards of the fort and 
the air was full of the iron hail of all the guns on both sides. One could 
almost see the big projectiles as they crossed each other’s path going in 
opposite directions. The men in the fort were being rapidly driven from 
their guns; but they had good refuge in bomb-proof embankments and 
they rallied easily and speedily. What had been long feared and expected 
came at last. A shell from the best and largest rifled gun in the fort—a 
gun that had been trained on our pilot house since the opening of the 
battle—struck our armor plating at right angles, and came crashing through 
the iron and oak as though a piece of pasteboard. It must have exploded 
either on coming through or immediately on entering the pilot house; at 
any rate we picked up a whole bushel of iron fragments from the floor of 
the pilot house that night. The pilot who was at the wheel at the time, a 
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brave fellow named Reilly from Cincinnati, was struck on the thigh and 
bled to death in an hour. The Gommodore was badly and painfully 
wounded on the leg, and went on crutches during the remainder of his life; 
three others were hurt in various ways. I was the only one of the six who 
entirely escaped. The steering wheel was battered into match timber and 
all the apparatus for controling the vessel was uterly destroyed. Every- 
thing was in chaos inside our shattered citadel, but the Commodore, sorely 
wounded though he was, had sufficient presence of mind to order the steam 
shut off, as the vessel was still moving toward the fort without pilot or 
rudder, and the fort was playing upon her with terrible effect. What 
saved us all from death or capture was the fact that we were fighting up- 
stream, and when disabled we soon drifted out of range. The other vessels 
of the fleet were all badly damaged but none so badly as the St. Louis. 
The Commodore lost neither courage nor temper on account of his wound. 
I summoned the surgeon to his aid but he would receive no assistance until 
the others had been served. We carried him down the ladder and along 
the gun deck to his cabin; but he was cool, watchful, courageous and 
observant, and did not retire until he knew that his injured vessel was 
safely moored to the shore beyond the reach of the Confederate guns. 
““God’s will be done; it is only a temporary setback,” said he, as we laid 
him on his cabin lounge. And so ended the gunboat battle of Fort Donelson 
after an hour and a half of terrible cannonading, with a loss of 25 per cent 
of those engaged in it on the Union side. At the wardroom mess table on 
the St. Louis—of which I had been courteously made a guest—consisting 
of commissioned officers below the rank of captain, there were ten for 
breakfast on the morning of the 14th and only six for supper that night. 
The fight received little attention at that time because it was overshadowed 
by General Grant’s victory and Buckner’s surrender two days later. And 
if I had a chance to choose for a future experience between two hours on 
the hottest battlefield of the war and ten minutes in that pilot house, I 
would pick the battlefield for comfort. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FORMATION OF THE MISSOURI 
COMPANY 


BY A. P. NASATIR 


While the regime of Lieutenant-Governor Zenon Trudeau 
was in its infancy the “Company of Explorers of the Upper 
Missouri” was formed, for the purpose of furthering geo- 
graphical discovery, of coping with the aggressiveness of the 
British, and of acquiring wealth for those taking part in the 
trade with the Indians. This paper will deal with the 
formation of that company. 


Prior to 1793 little progress had been made up the Mis- 
souri river. The Spaniards possessed very little knowedge 
of the geography of the Upper Missouri area or of the Indian 
nations residing in that region. The names of the Indians 
were known and the geography of a part of the area had been 
detailed in a few lengthy documents prior to 1790’, but those 
documents were generally based on hearsay. Indeed, Spanish 
travelers and traders were unknown in the region. This fact 
we may assume to be the truth, for knowledge of expeditions 
into that country has not yet come to light, although some 


isolated Spanish travelers and traders may have visited those 
places. 


1Minuta del Acta del Consejo de Estado, May 26, 1796. Archivo Historico 
Nacional (Madrid) Seccion, Papeles de Estado (hereafter cited A. H. N.). Robi- 
dou to Gayoso de Lemos, St. Louis, March 7, 1798, Ms. Bancroft Library 
(hereafter cited BL.), translated in Frederic L. Billon, Annals of St. Louis in its 
Early Days Under the French and Spanish Dominations (St. Louis, 1886), 
283ff. A poor, incomplete and incorrect copy taken from Bi'lon, is to be 
found in Mrs. O. M. Robidoux’ Memorial to the Robidou Brothers (Kansas 
City, 1924), 24-28. Robidou to Gayoso de Lemos, St. Louis, March 15, 1799, 
Ms. BL; Clamorgan to Trudeau, St. Louis, March 1, 1797, Trudeau to Cla- 
morgan, March 3, 1797, Ms. Missouri Historical Society (St. Louis), Clamorgan 
Collection; and many other letters. 

2E. G., for a summary of the extent of the geography of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi West known in 1785. See the draft of Miro’s report to Antonio Rengle, 


Comandante de las Provincias Internas, New Orleans, December 12, 1785. 
Ms. BL. 
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In 1769, the most distant tribes visited by St. Louis 
traders were the Pawnee on the Platte? In 1789, Juan Munier 
discovered the Ponca residing on the Niobrara River‘, and 
in 1792, Jacques D’Eglise discovered the Mandan, while 
since that time Garreau had been living among the Aricara.5 
The British had been in contact with the Indians of the 
Upper Missouri for some time, but authentic information 
from British sources first reached the Spaniards during the 
administration of Zenon Trudeau. However, the desire on 
the part of the Spanish officials of Louisiana to acquire more 
intimate and accurate knowledge of the savages living in the 
region of the Upper Missouri river and their determination 
to check British encroachments upon and incursions into 
Spanish territory, caused the Spanish government not only 
to consent to, but also to encourage the formation of the 
“Compagnie de Commerce pour la Decouverte des Nations 
du Haut du Missouri®’’, despite the fact that the company 
was composed of merchants whose chief actuating motive 
was the exploitation of the natives for private gain. 


The origin of the Missouri Company dates from the fall 
of 1793. In July of that year Le Baron de Carondelet, 
governor-general of Louisiana, in consequence of a decree 
which he had promulgated and issued the previous year, 
opening the trade with the Indians to all Spanish subjects 
who wished to engage in it (subject only to obtaining a license 


*Rui to O'Reilly, Oct. 29, 1769, Archivo General de Indias, Papeles de 
Cuba, legajo 2357 (hereafter cited P. de C.), transcript BL. Translated in 
Louis Houck, Spanish Regime in Missouri (Chicago, 1909), I, 63-64. For a 
summary of the Indian trade and diplomacy of the Spanish Illinois prior to 
the formation of the Missouri Company, see A. P. Nasatir, Indian Trade and 
Diplomacy in the Spanish Illinois, 1763-1792. Ms. Thesis, University of 
California, Library. 

‘Several depositions to the effect that Munier discovered the Ponca 
Indians are in the BL. A number of documents taken from P. de C. 2363 
concerning Munier are published in translation in Houck, op. cit. II, 1-3. Some 
references to Munier may be found in Trudeau's (Truteau's) Journal in South 
Dakota Historical Collections, VII, 434, 435, 443, 444, 451, et seg., and in A. P. 
Nasatir, ‘‘Jacques D’Eglise on the Upper Missouri’ and ‘‘Spanish Exploration 
of the Upper Missouri,”’ Mississippi Vasey Historical Review, XIV, 47-71. 

SNasatir, op. cit. On Garreau, see ibid. and references there cited, esp. 
S. Dak. Hist. Colls., VII, 403-404. 

‘Miss. Vall. Hist. Rev., XIV, 55 and 63, et seq. 

*aHereafter referred to as the ‘‘ Missouri Company.” 
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from the Lieutenant-Governor’, drew up a series of regula- 
tions concerning the trade of the Spanish Illinois. These 
regulations consisted of a series of eleven articles which were 
to be voted upon, separately, by the merchants and traders 
of the Spanish Illinois in an assembly especially called for 
that particular purpose by the Lieutenant-Governor, Zenon 
Trudeau. The comments of the assembly thus assembled 
were to be written in the margin after each article in the 
‘“‘Reglemente’’ sent by the Governor-General. The purposes 
and intents of the articles, as drawn by up the Governor- 
General, were to exclude foreigners from the trade of the 
Spanish Illinois, to devise ways and means of equitably dis- 
tributing the various Indian trading posts among the mer- 
chants of St. Louis for the better exploitation of the Mis- 
souri trade, and to organize the merchants of the Spanish 
Illinois into an assembly, a board of trade, presided over by a 
“syndic’”’ elected by and from among themselves.™ 


Trudeau received the ‘““Reglemente’’ sent by Carondelet 
in September or early in October. In his orders to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Carondelet stated that Trudeau must 
convoke the merchants after one month’s (?) notice. Be- 
cause the majority of the traders were ready to depart for 
their various posts and stations on the Mississippi, the Mis- 
souri, and tributary rivers, to open up the winter trade, 
Trudeau was forced to call the meeting before the end of 
October.’ 


Accordingly Lieutenant-Governor Trudeau convoked the 
merchants and traders of St. Louis into an assembly towards 


’Trudeau’s Proclamation, July 25, 1793. Ms. BL. : 

ta‘*Reglemente pour la Traite des Illinois,’ New Orleans, July 20, 1793. 
P. de C, 2363 (three copies). A copy in French, interspersed with English 
translation, is in the Mo. Hist. Soc., Spanish Archives, No. 90. These copies 
contain only the eleven original articles as drawn up by Carondelet. The 
original, together with the comments of the merchants, the additional] articles 
and addenda, and Trudeau's reply is in the BL. The additional articles were 
made at St. Louis on October 15, 1793. The merchants signing were: Bentura 
Collell, A. Reilhe, J. Motard, J. M. Papin, Jh. Robidou, Gre. Sarpy, Cerre, St. 
Cire, Guilaume Hebert, Vincene, Jacques Clamorgan, Dubreuil, Louis Bonpare, 
Andreville, Antoine Roy, Benito Vasquez, Ch. Sanguinet, Jn(?) Lavallee, Ph.(?) 
Gengembre, C. Yosti and Zenon Trudeau. (All rubrics.) See beiow. 

*Trudeau to Carondelet, No. 140, St. Louis, October 20, 1793. BL. 
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the end of October, and submitted Carondelet’s plans to them 
for their approval. The assembly approved the articles 
with several corrections and additions which were incor- 
porated in the margin of the ‘““Reglemente”’ after each article. 
Moreover, after having elected Jacques Clamorgan “‘Sindic 
du Commerce” according to the provisions of the “Regle- 
mente’ as issued by Carondelet, the assembled merchants 
proceeded to add twelve additional articles and an addenda 
to the eleven contained in the Carondelet set of Regulations 
for the trade of the Spanish Illinois. The additional articles 
merely clarified the meaning of the preceding articles and 
proposed more rigid enforcement of several items designed to 
limit the trade to themselves. The addenda contains the 
first concrete proposal for the formation of the later Missouri 
Company. Briefly stated, the proposal was that the assembly 
of merchants (corps du commerce) of St. Louis be permitted 
to form a society under the name of the “Company of the 
Northwest,” authorized and licensed for a period of ten con- 
secutive years to engage in the Indian trade with the nations 
residing in the area of the Missouri Valley above the Ponca 
habitat, with the exclusive rights to the entire exploitation of 
all the savage nations whom they might discover and with 
whom they might come in contact. With that end in view 
such a company would draw up articles of incorporation and 
submit them to the Governor for his approval. Moreover, 
since supplies in St. Louis during war time were usually very 
scarce, the merchants asked that they be permitted to pur- 
chase merchandise from the British or Americans, particularly 
during times of stress and hardship. These proposals were 
drawn up in St. Louis on October 15, 1793, and were signed by 
twenty of the leading merchants of the town and by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. After having endorsed them himself, 
Lieutenant-Governor Zenon Trudeau returned them with his 
recommendations to the Governor-General of the Spanish 
province of the Louisianas on the twentieth of October, 1793. 

It being in accordance with the regulations as set forth by 
Governor-General Carondelet, Jacques Clamorgan, the re- 
cently elected Syndic, applied to Lieutenant-Governor 
Trudeau for permission to hold a meeting of the merchants 
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and traders of St. Louis for the purpose of distributing the 
posts of trade in the territory under the jurisdiction of the 
Commandante of the Spanish Illinois. The date set was 
Saturday, May 3, 1794, and was approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

At the appointed time, the merchants and traders 
assembled to discuss the distribution. It was unanimously 
determined that in their province there were nine posts yield- 
ing an estimated income of 175,000 livres a year. These nine 
posts had to be divided among twenty-five merchants of the 
town of St. Louis and three merchants of Ste. Genevieve; and 
since one share went to the Lieutenant-Governor there were 
twenty-nine all told. In accordance with the ‘‘Regulations”’ 
these shares were divided by lot amongst the merchants 
assembled. The list as finally constituted was transmitted 
to the Governor-General on May 31, 1794. In transmitting 
the report of the distribution of the posts among the merchants 
and traders of the district under his jurisdiction, Trudeau 
remarked that the value of the trade of the Missouri was 
annually decreasing, so that despite increased importations of 
goods which was necessary in order to carry on trade with the 
Indians, profits had fallen. Whereas in the past traders 
earned from 300% to 400% profit, they were now satisfied 
with a 25% profit.® 

Meanwhile the Missouri Company was forming. On 
April fifth, the ‘‘sindivo de comercio,”’ Santiago Clamorgan, 
petitioned the Lieutenant-Governor for permission to assemble 
the traders and merchants of St. Louis in order to hear their 
views regarding the advantages which trade with the Indians 
could procure and to hear opinions regarding the formation of 
a Company to exploit the trade with the Indian nations resid- 
ing on the Missouri above the Ponca tribe. This was under- 
taken despite the fact that the Governor’s views on that sub- 
ject were not yet known in the Illinois country. Nevertheless 
Trudeau acceded to Clamorgan’s request and designated nine 


*Clamorgan to Trudeau, St. Louis, May 1, 1794: Trudeau's permit to 
hold the meeting, May 2, 1794; Trudeau to Carondelet, No. 186, St. Louis, 
May 31, 1794; Distribution of the Posts on the Missouri, enclosed in Trudeau’s 
letter to Carondelet, No. 186. Mss. BL. 
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o'clock of the morning of May 5, 1794, as the time and date 
and the Assembly Hall of the Government as the place where 
the meeting was to take place.’ 


Thus the Missouri Company already provisionally 
created and having the consent of Trudeau, began to organize 
itself, everything done however, being subject to Carondelet’s 
approval of the formation of the Company. Being in a hurry 
to dispatch traders to the distant tribes and to begin their 
work in earnest, the principal merchants and traders of St. 
Louis assembled in the Government Hall. Included among 
those present were Messrs. Reilhe, Papin, Yosty, Montardy, 
the Chouteaus, Gratiot, Sarpy, Robidou, and Clamorgan." 
The ‘‘syndic’’ explained to those assembled the purpose of the 
meeting which had been sponsored by Trudeau as well as by 
himself. In explaining the project to the assembly of mer- 
chants, Clamorgan submitted forty-five articles of incorpora- 
tion to the assembly.” 


According to the articles of incorporation directors were 
to be chosen for a period of three years dating from May 1, 
1795, their duties being to supervise the business, dispatch 
the necessary. expeditions (at least one a year) and receive 
the returns. Each member of the company was required to 
supply his share of merchandise, rowers, etc., in accordance 
with the written notice handed him by the Director. The 
Director must keep a book of his operations, keep the minutes 
of the meetings of the Company and receive the reports from 
the agents sent among the Indians. As compensation, a two 
per cent commission was accorded the Directors of the Com- 
pany. Rules of administration, conduct of employees, resig- 
nations, etc., were also provided for in the articles of incorpora- 
tion. 


1°Clamorgan’s petition to Trudeau, St. Louis, April 5, 1794, and Trudeau's 
permit, May 5, 1796. Houck, Spanish Regime, II, 148-149. 

11The names of those present are given in ibid, II, 150. 

“The Articles of Incorporation may be found in the following places: 
P. de C. 2363; Annex No. 2 to Carondelet’s dispatch No. 65, reservada to ‘El 
Principe de la Paz,’’ New Orleans, January 8, 1796, A. H. N., Seccion, Papeles 
de Estado, legajo 3900; Copy in Mo. Hist. Soc. Trans. Houck, op. cit., II, 149- 
157. 
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After the articles of incorporation had been read to the 
assembled merchants, it was resolved that the members be 
given a week’s time to think through the project; and at two 
P. M. the meetng adjourned to reconvene on the twelfth of 
May. Reconvening on the appointed day, nine of the twenty 
or more members of the St. Louis Board of Trade chose to 
approve the articles of incorporation of the projected Missouri 
Company, and so became members of the now incorporated 
“Commercial Company of the Missouri for Trade with 
the Tribes farther up (the Missouri) than the Poncas.” In 
reporting these transactions, Trudeau announced that the 
nine members of the St. Louis Board of Trade who joined the 
Company were the only ones who chose “‘to try and risk their 
fortune in an undertaking of so much cost and danger for 
the discovery of the remote tribes.” Trudeau had in fact 
been the inspiring genius behind the enterprise, for he was a 
good administrator and deeply concerned with the promotion 
of the welfare and economic prosperity of His Catholic 
Majesty’s territory. He was desirous of extending the knowl- 
edge of the places and areas under his immediate jurisdiction, 
of promoting commerce, and of wresting from the British 
nation a portion of the gains which they had fraudulently ac- 
quired from and within the dominions which were the property 
of the Spanish monarch.” 

In petitioning Governor-General Carondelet for approval 
of the Company and its charter, Santiago Clamorgan, the 
designated Director, maintained that some did not join the 
Company because they feared to incur heavy expenses, and 
others because they intended to oppose and harm the Com- 
pany. Just why the majority of the merchants of St. Louis 
held aloof from the enterprise is a matter of conjecture. It 
appears to the writer that the reasons given by Clamorgan 
and Trudeau are plausible. The Chouteaus were undoubtedly 
too engrossed with their project of subduing the Osage Indians 
and of developing their own trade with these Indians to risk 
joining their capital in such a risky proposition. Gratiot, 


uRobidou to Gayoso de Lemos, St. Louis, March 7, 1798, op. cit., Trudeau 
to Carondelet, No. 185, St. Louis, May 31, 1794, P. de C. 2364, Trans. Houck, 
Spanish Regime, II, 161-162. 
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too, was pre-occupied with other duties; many merchants and 
traders were satisfied with the allotment of trade which had 
been apportioned to them by lot but a few days prior to the 
signing of the articles of incorporation of the newly formed 
Missouri Company. Jealousies among the traders, who in a 
sense were rivals, might also have had something to do with 
the refusal of some to have anything to do with the Com- 
pany." 

The Company thus composed of nine members, was 
capitalized at 50,000 pesos (?), most of which sum was used 
as expense money, the first of the Company’s expeditions 
costing over 40,000. To safeguard the interests of the Com- 
pany, the Governor was petitioned to approve the articles of 
incorporation, to which the Lieutenant-Governor had already 
affixed his signature. The chief item of the incorporation 
articles was the granting to the Company of an exclusive 
monopoly of all the trade with the Indian tribes residing 
above the Ponca habitat, the monopoly to run for ten con- 
secutive years commencing May 1, 1795. The latter of course 
had to be granted by the Governor-General. 

On the thirty-first day of May, 1794, Trudeau dispatched 
the articles-of incorporation of the new company to the 
Governor-General. Trudeau stated that he was very much 
interested in the project, for even should the trade not turn 
out to be profitable, at least the territory, hitherto unknown, 
would be made well known. He himself took part in the 
Company in the hope that others would follow his suit. In 
transmitting the articles of incorporation, Trudeau appealed 
to the Governor-General to approve the concession asked for 
in order that the various members of the Company might 
have an opportunity to indemnify themselves, if possible, for 
the heavy expenditures contingent upon such an endeavor 
“in which not a single person can pledge himself without 
danger of ruining himself.” The members of the Company 
were in a hurry to engage upon their project, which was of 


«Whether or not the Company was inspired from British sources is difficult 
to say. At the present stage of his investigations, the writer can hardly agree 
with the contention that it was. See Wisconsin Historical Society Collections, 
XXII, 16, and Minuta del Acta del Consejo de Estado, May 27, 1796, op. cit. 
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extreme interest to Trudeau, for were not the British among 
the Mandan, and was not the first expedition of the Com- 
pany destined to go to the Mandan?" 


It was on the twelfth of July that Carondelet replied to 
Trudeau’s letter in which the latter had enclosed the articles 
of incorporation of the Missouri Company. The Governor- 
General heartily approved of the idea and immediately 
granted to the Company the exclusive ten-year privilege which 
they had asked. Carondelet was so enthusiastic over the 
ideas, purposes and plans of the Company, and so anxious 
to make new geographical discoveries (as well as to protect 
the northern frontier of the Spanish possessions in the Mis- 
souri-Mississippi valley against the British), that not only did 
he approve the articles of incorporation of the Company but he 
took a step further. He offered a prize of 2,000 pesos which 
was later raised to the amount of 3,000 pesos for the first 
Spaniard who penetrated via the Missouri river to the Russian 
settlements which had been formed on the shores of the South 
Sea above California, the penetration to the South Sea via 
the Missouri river being a chief item in the newly formed com- 
pany’s program." 

Whether or not Carondelet dispatched the articles of 
incorporation at this time to his superior authorities in Havana 
and in Spain for approval has not been definitely ascertained 
by the writer. 

The proprietors of the Company being very anxious to 
begin their work in earnest as quickly as possible, proceeded 
to draw up plans and instructions for their first expedition. 


“Trudeau to Carondelet, No. 185, St. Louis, May 31, 1794, P. de C. 2364; 
trans. Houck, Spanish Regime, II, 161-162. 

Carondelet to Trudeau, New Orleans, July 12, 1794. P. de C. 2363, 
trans. Houck, Spanish Regime, II, 162-163. At the head of the articles of 
incorporatior, is found this sentence: ‘‘Accepted and inaugurated by a number 
of merchants on the 12th of the same month (May) and year (1794), and 
approved by the general government, July 18, following.’’ Jbid., II, 149. 
Carondelet’s decree of approval is translated in ibid., II, 161. 

Carondelet’s letter of July 12th is the only document which the writer has 
seen which gives the amount of the prize as 2,000 pesos. All other documents 
(all dated later) give 3,000 pesos. See ibid., II, 179; Carondelet to El Principe 
de la Paz, No. 65 reservada, op. cit.; Carondelet to Clamorgan, New Orleans, 
Oct. 26, 1796, Mo. Hist. Soc., Clamorgan Collection, translated in American 
State Papers, Public Lands, VIII, 235-236. 
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Without waiting for Carondelet’s approval of the revised 
“‘Reglemente’”’ or of the Articles of Incorporation, under which, 
however, they proceeded to act, the Directors of the Com- 
pany, Clamorgan and Reilhe, drew up a long series of in- 
structions, consisting of fifty-three articles, which they gave 
to Juan Bautista Truteau, (Juan Baptiste Trudeau) the school- 
master, who had been chosen to head the first expedition for 
the Company. These minute instructions were signed and 
approved by Truteau and the Lieutenant-Governor, Zenon 
Trudeau, in addition to the- makers of the instructions. It 
seems, however, that Governor-General Carondelet took ex- 
ception to articles eighteen and nineteen of the instructions 
which dealt with the ascertaining of the distance from the 
Mandan villages to the nearest Spanish settlements. These 
outposts were supposed to lie south of the Pelé or Montilones 
Indians, for whom Truteau was instructed to search, and with 
whom he was to open up trade, assuring them that a ware- 
house for their trade would be established among the Mandan. 
The purpose of the Company in so doing was to extend their 
trade to include those Indians and to establish friendly rela- 
tions with them. However, it was feared by the governing 
officials that those nations with whom the Company might 
make commercial relations would perhaps turn their arms 
against the Kingdom of Mexico—hence for the “security and 
tranquility of the New Kingdom of Mexico,” articles eighteen 
and nineteen of Truteau’s instructions were declared null and 
void on the twenty-fifth of November, in accordance with the 
desires and wishes of the Governor-General; some five months 
or more after Truteau had left St. Louis on the expedition 
for which the Instructions were given him."” 

On September 25, 1795, after three expeditions had been 
sent out by the Company, Trudeau dispatched a letter to 
Carondelet in which he wrote, “‘verA Vd. se han anulado como 
me esta prevenido los articulos 18 y 19 a fin de merecer su 
aprovacion.”’ The following day Trudeau again wrote the 
Governor-General stating that he was sending copies of the 


17Truteau’s Instructions, P. de C. 2363; copy in Mo. Hist. Soc.; trans. 
Houck, Spanish Regime, II, 164-172. They form annex No. 3 to Carondelet's 
dispatch No. 65 reservada, to El Principe de la Paz, op. cit. 
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“‘Reglemente”’ and of the “Instructions,” undoubtedly re- 
ferring to the enclosures in his letter of the previous day. 
Somehow or other Trudeau did not seem to have understood 
Carondelet’s orders concerning those things. Trudeau it 
appears had previously directed copies of both documents to 
the Governor-General but had not at that time received them 
back, meaning, with the desired approval of the Governor- 
General.'* 

It was not until January 8, 1796, that Carondelet re- 
ported in full to his superior authorities regarding the forma- 
tion of the Missouri Company and of its activities to date. It 
may have been, however, that he had made known the project 
as early as June 3, 1794, in his “oficio reservado numero 36,” 
but it was not until eighteen months or so after that the docu- 
ments concerning the Company and its activities were trans- 
mitted to Spain. It is unnecessary to enter into detail here 
concerning the contents of this most important and lengthy 
letter except to note that its purpose was to secure ‘La con- 
firmacion y aprobacion real de la Compania de descubrydores 
del Misuri” and other matters relative to the activities of the 
Company.!® 

Carondelet’s letter to ‘“The Prince of the Peace’’ reached 
him without unnecessary delay. The latter transmitted 
extracts from Carondelet’s letter to the Count of Montarco 
who brought the matter before the Consejo de Estado. At 
the meeting of that body on the twenty-seventh of May, 1796, 


18Trudeau to Carondelet, St. Louis, September 24, 1795, P. de C. 32. “Je 
vous addresse le Reglement de la Compagnie de Commerce du haut Missoury 
et les instructions données a son agent; J’avois mal Saisir ce que vous me pre- 
scrivez par votre lettre d’office (this letter acknowledged the receipt of Caron- 
delet’s letter of June 28th to Trudeau) a cet égard en ce que les coppies que 
j'ai lhonneur de vous envoyer ne me (7?) sont point Revenus et que je les croyois 
sufisantes pour votre Secretariat.’’ Trudeau to Carondelet, St. Louis, Septem- 
ber 26, 1795. Ibid., 211. 

1*Minuta del Acta del Consejo de Estado, May 27, 1796, op. cit. 

Carondelet to ‘“‘El Principe de la Paz,’’ No. 65 reservrada, New Orleans, 
January 8, 1796, op. cit. Enclosure No. 2 consists of the Articles of Incorpora- 
tion, while enclosure No. 3 consists of the instructions given to Truteau. Both 
of these enclosures as taken, however, from copies in P. de C. 2363, are trans- 
lated in Houck, Spanish Regime, II, op. cit. See above. The entire letter, 
together with its numerous enclosures, is in A. H. N., Seccion, Papeles de 
Estado, legajo 3900. An incomplete draft, or part of the original, in Carondelet’s 
own handwriting but without the enclosures is in BL. A complete copy, inclu- 
ing the enclosures was given to the BL. by the writer. 
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the report contained in Carondelet’s ‘‘last letters” up to (and 
including) the tenth of February, was discussed. As a result 
of this discussion the royal approbation of the Missouri Com- 
pany, formed and established in May, 1794, was formally 
accorded by the King, acting on the advice of his Council of 
State. Thus, after the Company had been established for 
two years, and after three expensive expeditions one after 
another had been undertaken and dispatched to the Upper 
Missouri at the risk and cost of the Company, was the Com- 
pany’s existence finally approved of and accorded royal sanc- 
tion.?° 

On the twenty-ninth of May, Montarco returned the 
documents, extracts of letters, and topographical plan which 
‘The Prince of the Peace’ had sent him four days previous, 
together with the royal order sanctioning the Missouri Com- 
pany. At the same time Montarco dispatched a copy of the 
Order to the “‘Ministerio de Hacienda for its due information 
and observance.’’ Copies were also directed to Diego Gar- 
doqui, who in turn forwarded the news and the Order—the 
official orders—to the Governor of Louisiana, on the eleventh 
of June. From this fact, in so far as Louisiana is concerned, 
the date for the royal order may be determined. At the same 
time Gardoqui sent an identical letter to the Intendant of 
Louisiana. It seems that the Intendant received the orders 
on or before September sixteenth, for on that day he trans- 
mitted a copy of the letter to the ‘““Contaduria General de 
Exto” and dispatched two copies to the Secretary.” 

Governor-General Carondelet also notified the parties 
concerned on the sixteenth of September. In commenting 
to Gayoso de Lemos, or more likely to Zenon Trudeau, 


2°Minuta del Acta del Consejo de Estado, May 27, 1796, op. cit.; Montarco 
to Gardoqui, Aranjuez, May 29, 1796, Archivo Generai de Indias, Estante 87, 
Cajon 3, legajo 22, copy in Mo. Hist. Soc., Spanish Archives, No. 97; Carondelet 
to Clamorgan, New Orleans, October 26, 1796, Mo. Hist. Soc., Clamorgan 
Collection and Spanish Archives, No. 97, trans. in Am. State Papers, Pubiic 
Lands, VIII, 235f; Gardoqui to Intendant of Louisiana, June 11, 1796, P. de C. 
129, and Gardoqui to Governor of Louisiana, Aranjuez, June 11, 1796, P. de C. 
176/2. The Gardoqui letter to the Intendant (and the same is contained in 
all the above letters cited) is translated in Houch, Spanish Regime. Il 179-180. 

Count Montarco to “E] Principe de la Paz,’’ Aranjuez, May 29, 1796, 
op. cit., Gardogui to the Intendant of Louisiana and Gardoqui to the Governor 
of Louisiana, Aranjuez, June 11, 1796, op. cit. 
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Carondelet expressed much elation over the receipt of such 
good news, for now he thought that the Spaniards were in a 
position ‘de contrarestar (sic) a los tratantes ingleses.’’™ 
Finally on the twenty-sixth of October, Carondelet dis- 
patched the news to Clamorgan, the Director of the Com- 
pany.” 

Thus after a lapse of two and one-half years the official 
royal approval of the Missouri Company was received by the 
members of the company. But the affairs of the Company at 
St. Louis had by that time become much entangled. Despite 
its financial failure, the Company was of the utmost interest 
and importance to the Spanish Government. It had been 
active in checking British aggressiveness among the Indians 
about the ‘‘Big Bend” of the Missouri. But the story of the 
activities of the Company and of its progress up the Mis- 
souri River belongs to a history of the Company proper.™ 


2By the same official order, the Missouri Company was granted permission 
to maintain a hundred armed men. Carondelet to Trudeau(?) or Gayoso de 
Lemos(?), New Orleans, September 16, 1796. P. de C. 23. The order may be 
found in the letters cited in note 20. 

Carondelet to Clamorgan, New Orleans, Oct. 26, 1796, Mo. Hist. Soc., 
Clamorgan Collections. 

“The writer has been for sometime engaged in writing a history of the 
Missouri Company, based on the materials contained on the Papeles de Cuba, 


deposited in the Archiro General de Indias, located in Seville and in the Bancroft 
Library. 
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MARK TWAIN’S ARTILLERY 
A MARK TWAIN LEGEND 
BY T. O. MABBOTT 


The following curious article about Mark Twain orig- 
inally appeared in the Carson City Appeal early in 1880, and 
was more or less widely copied in Western newspapers of the 
period. Since it has never hitherto been collected in any 
very accessible book or magazine, it seems worth while to 
reprint it here in full from the columns of the Silver Cliff 
Daily Prospect of March 16, 1880.1 

Its chief significance lies in the evidence it affords of how 
strongly interest in Mark and his doings continued, among 
the mining communities, long after he had left them for 
other scenes of activity. The story itself seems to be a legend 
made up of verbally preserved accounts of Mark’s amusing 
adventures, jumbled together with purely imaginary events 
with a fine disregard of historicity. 

Any one glancing through the chapters in Payne’s Life 
which describe Clemens’ sojourn in Nevada and California 
will find one or two incidents which are probably the origins 
of portions of the farrago now reprinted. Mark did meet 
with some Piute Indians who might have proved hostile, but 
decided not to be?—even though Dan DeQuille was not with 
him at the time. And while I find no record of an attempt 
by Dan and Mark to found a paper in Merdg aa County, 
it is just possible that this sketch preserves a hint of some 
abortive plan of the two friends to start a paper of their own. 

1Vol. I, No. 159, p. 2. This Colorado paper, edited by W. 8. Montgomery, 
was published at the boom town of Silver Cliff, a place founded in 1878, and 
having, within a year, a population of 2,000. See an article in the Pueblo 
Daily Colorado Chieftain, March 15, 1879; both papers in my collection. Mr. 
Cyril Clemens tells me he had already found the article in the Carson paper, 
but generously advised this special publication. In thanking him here I should 
like to add my thanks for the kind advice and help in locating the rarer 
books and articles consulted from Mr. B. DeVoto, Miss M. Brashear, and Prof. 
George R. Stewart—the last put me in touch with the California State Library 
which sent information on three of the minor writers named, of whom ordinary 


books of reference said nothing. 
Albert Bigelow Payne, Mark Twain, New York, 1912, I, 184. 
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Dan DeQuille was the pen name of William Wright, a 
fellow reporter with Mark Twain on the Virginia Enterprise, 
and a most intimate friend. Actually they seem first to have 
met when Mark entered the Enterprise office for the first 
time and found Dan on the job2 Dan says nothing of any 
previous connection, or of their working on a paper of their 
own in his article Reporting with Mark Twain. 

The persons whose works were shot off at the Indians 
included several friends and contemporaries of Mark and 
Dan, indeed all the names seem to be real, and these old 
writers seem to deserve here each a brief note of identification. 
Most attention is given to the most obscure, but it must be 
remembered that it is not always possible to find complete 
biographical accounts of these worthies readily. 

Jeems Pipes’ of Pipesville was the pen name of Stephen 
C. Massett, who wrote a book called Drifting About, pub- 
lished in New York in 1863. He was one of the group who 
wrote for the Golden Era, and seems to have gone about as 
an entertainer, singing in various towns of California, a 
pioneer troubadour. 

John Ride’ is certainly a misprint for the name of John 
Rollin Ridge. He was born heir to the chieftancy of the 
Cherokee Nation, but being driven out by a rival faction, 
which assassinated his father, he emigrated to California. 
There he edited the Marysville Express, the National Demo- 
crat, the San Francisco Herald, and the Grass Valley National. 








*Payne, I, 205. 
‘Californian Illustrated Magazine, iv, 170f, July, 1893. 


‘Ella Sterling Cummins, The Story of the Files, San Francisco, 1893, p. 21. 
This work I shall refer to as Cummins. In most libraries it will be found 
catalogued under the author's latest known married name, Mighels. On the 
printed library card which I consulted, several of her names were given, but 
except in the description of the book, that of Cummins was omitted. The 
cataloguing of books by women whose names change with marriage, and of 
persons writing under pseudonyms is a complicated matter. But the library 
school method is needessly troublesome. There should always be an author 
card for the name which appears on the title page, a cross-reference to the other 
names being given in the proper place. 

‘Cummins, pp. 17, 49; Obituary in Daily Alta California, October 8, 1867. 
For an account of the romantic elopement of Ridge’s father and mother (who 
was white), see the Life and Works of Edward Coote Pinkney, New York, 1926, 
p. 95, for a long note by Captain Pleadwell and myself. 
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He had, deservedly I think, some reputation as a poet and 
entered into politics. He died October 5, 1867. A novel is 
said to have been based on his life. 

Frank M. Pixley’ was a journalist, born in 1825, noted 
for violent political activity. He came West in 1854. I 
suspect he is the ‘‘S. Pixley’’ mentioned as one of the trustees 
of the Third House of the Nevada Territorial Legislature, a 
burlesque organization over which Mark presided in 1864 in 
Carson City. 

McCrelish* was one of the owners of the San Francisco 
Alta California for which Mark wrote. 

Frank Wells Gross® was born in Griggsville, Pike county, 
Illinois, January 25, 1839. He was reared and educated 
in Massachusetts and came to California in 1856 with his 
father, a prosperous commission merchant. He became con- 
nected with the San Francisco Bulletin in 1860, later worked 
for several other papers, was on the Call in 1868-1869, and 
for three years published the Marysville Appeal. His health 
failed him, and he became chief clerk of the San Francisco 
mint, and later was elected clerk of the Supreme Court. He 
died of consumption in December, 1886. 

Sam Sebaugh!® was another journalist, who ran the San 
Andreas Independent, moved it to Stockton, and wrote for 
other papers. He was a humorist, and had, unknown to 
Mark, anticipated him in telling the story of the Jumping 
Frog. He died about 1884. 

“Olive Harper’ came across the plains in an ox team 
with her father and mother in the early ’50s. Married and 
widowed when young, Mrs. Ellen Gibson became an active 
journalist, despite a frail and crippled body. She was sent 
to Europe by her paper, married a Count D’Arpey, lived in 


7Payne, I, 245; Cummins, p. 191f. 

*Payne, I, 361f. 

*Alta California, June 20, 1879; obituary in San Francisco Call, December 
6, 1886; Professor Stewart searched the directory for me. 

19Cummins, p. 85; Payne, I, 271. 

uCummins, p. 119f; obituary in San Jose Mercury Herald, May 15, 1915, 
by Amanda M. Miller. Cleopatra was collected in a small brochure, together 
with poems on the same subject, by W. W. Story and Brig. Gen. Lyttle. This 
pamphlet, without imprint or date, seems to have been printed by the Argonaut 
Press at San Francisco. 
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Turkey, and in England. There in 1877 she wrote and pub- 
lished a three volume novel at the advice of Joaquin Miller; 
it was called The Tame Turk. She is said to have written 
sixty novels, and much else for San Francisco and New York 
papers, as well as translations. Her works were thought rather 
daring. Only her fine poem Cleopatra, beginning “Last night 
as I waked in the moonlight” is remembered. She died in 
Philadelphia, in 1915. 

Col. Cremeny” is probably a misprint for the name of 
John H. Carmany, who came to California in 1858; was the 
publisher of the San Francisco Commercial Herald, and later 
of the Overland Monthly (in 1869); and was better known as a 
publisher than as a writer. 

Frank Soulé™ was a minor poet and fellow reporter with 
Mark on the San Francisco Call. 

The stock humours device of using some absurd kind of 
ammunition curiously enough appeared in one of the very 
earliest of Clemens’ writings. In a squib" published in his 
brother Orion’s newspaper, the Hannibal Journal, September 
23, 1852, recently discovered by the Rev. Dr. Armstrong, we 
find a humorous character loading a cannon with copies of a 
rival newspaper.® ‘Whether the letter at the end is a bur- 
lesque or a genuine epistle to DeQuille future students may 
decide; that Dan had a hand in the sketch is probable. My 


text is printed from photostatic copy without intentional 
emendations. 





2Cummins, p. 144; and Letters of Bret Harte, 1926, p. 7. 

“Cummins, p. 57; Payne, I, 259. 

“See Miss Brashear's article, Mark Twain Juvenilia in American Literature, 
II, 32, March, 1930, for a reprint of this squib. 

Mo. Hist. Review, XXIV, p. 495. 
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MARK TWAIN'S ARTILLERY 


How He Defeated a Band of Red- 
skins in the Days of 49. 


Type as Grape Shot. 


Carson Appeal. 


It was nearly twenty years ago 
when Dan De Quille and Mark 
Twain attempted to start a paper 
in Mendocina county. They took 
the type and material of the recently 
defunct newspaper in San Francisco, 
and, loading the stuff into a wagon, 
struck out into the country’ to 
retrieve their fortunes. They packed 
their type just as it stood in the 
forms, tied up the articles with 
stout cords by a process well known 
to printers, and packing them 
closely in boxes, vowed to establish 
a newspaper somewhere which 
would be the leading exponont of 
politics and history for the Pacific 
coast. Had not an_ unfortunate 
circumstance taken place it is quite 
evident that the same newspaper 
which they contemplated building 
would have been alive to-day. 
Their journey over the mountains 
was utterly uneventful until they 
reached Simpson’s_ station. Here 
they met a party of emigrants mak- 
ing for Lower California, and the 
latter had with them a small moun- 
tain howitzer, which they had 
brought with them across the plains. 

Twain took a great fancy to this 
gun, and offered $50 for it, with two 
kegs of powder thrownin. The erh- 
igrants were glad enough to part 
with it as they concluded the time 
for its use had passed. Dan 
thought the purchase of the artillery 
and military supplies was a wreck- 


less piece of extravagance, and said 
as much, but Twain replied: 

“When we start our paper we 
must fire a salute. A newspaper 
office with artillery has a big bulge 
on the business. No well regulated 
office in California should be with- 
out a howitzer. If a man comes 
in for a retraction we can blow him 
into the next county. The howitzer 
goes.” 

This silenced the argument, and 
the next day the two journalists 
took the road with their printing 
outfit and artillery. 

On the next night they camped in 
a mountain ravine fifteen miles 
from Simpson’s and after building 
the usual camp fire, fell asleep. 
About 11 o’clock the horses awak- 
ened them by prancing about, 
and the two journalists were led 
to the conclusion that nothing less 
than a party of Indians were mak- 
ing arrangements for a night attack. 
In the clear moonlight they could be 
distinguished about half a mile 
away at the foot of the ravine. The 
idea of encountering Indians had 
never entered the heads of the two 
fortune-seekers, and they had no 
arms. Suddenly Twain brightened 
up, remarking: 

“The howitzer.” 

“We've got nothing but a little 
powder,” said Dan. 

“Well, powder’ll scare ‘em, and 
well load em up.” 

The piece was immediately loaded 
with a good big charge, and the two 
men felt quite certain that the In- 
dians, hearing the roar of the gun, 
would beat an unconditional retreat. 
The piece was hardly loaded and 
placed in position, when about fifty 
of the redskins came charging up the 
ravine. 
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Twain seized a board from the 
camp fire and was about to lay it on 
the touch hole, when Dan yelled, 
“Hold on,” as he rammed something 
into the mouth of the piece and re- 
marked: 

“Turn ‘er loose.” 

The roar of the howitzer echoed 
through the lonely forests, and the 
savages, with frantic cries of pain, 
reeled down the ravine in wild 
confusion. 

“What in h—1 did you put in?” 
asked Mark. 

“A column of nonpariel and a 
couple of sticks of young spring 
poetry.” 

“Poetry did the business, Dan. 
Get one of your geological articles 
ready for the next charge, and I 
guess it’ll let the red devils out for 
the present campaign.” 

The savages again advanced. 
Mark attended to the power and 
Dan assorted the shot, so to speak. 

“Jeems Pipe’s song, ‘My Moun- 
tain home.’ ” 

“Good for three Indians; sock 
‘er in.” 

“An acrostic, by John Ride, in 
long primer.” 

“It'll paralyze ’em.” 

“Frank Pixley on the constitu- 
tion,”’ half column leaded brevier. 
“If it hits °em the day is won.” 

“Your leader on law and order.” 

“Save it as a last resort.” 

Dan pulled the type out of the 
boxes, and stuffed column after col- 
umn into the howitzer’s mouth as 
the savages came charging on. 
Another round from the gun, and 
the redskins rolled over and over 
each other like boulders swept 
away by a mountain cloud burst. 
Mark, in an estasy of delight, 
pulled an American flag out of his 


effects, nailed it to the tailboard of 
the wagon, and was about to make 
a speech, when the dusky figures 
of the foe were once more seen 
moving in the attack. 

The piece was again loaded, and 
this time with a double charge. 
Mark’s leader on “law and order,” 
the puff of an auction house by Fred 
McCrelish (‘‘as a sickener,’’ Dan 
said), Frank Gross’ verses on ‘“The 
Rebel Yell,” an agricultural article 
by Sam Sebaugh, showing the chem- 
ical properties of corn juice as an 
educational lever, a maiden political 
effort of Olive Harper, and some 
verses by Col. Cremeny and Frank 
Soule completed the load. 

“That poetry, reaching ‘em first, 
will throw ’em into confusion, and 
my editorial, coming upon the heels 
of the rest, will result in a lasting 
demoralization. It will be like the 
last charge of the French at Auster- 
litz.”’ 

For the third and last time the 
faithful howitzer belched its typo- 
graphical compliments to the ad- 
vancing foe. The havoc was terrible. 
There was a wild yell from a score of 
savage throats, and then the low 
groans of the dying floated up the 
ravine on the gentle wind. The two 
men walked over the field of 
slaughter and counted fifty-six 
aboriginals lying in heaps. The 
bodies were horribly mutilated with 
nonpareil, long primer, two-line 
pica, bourgeouis ‘caps,” misere 
dashes, and unsorted pi. 

“My leader cooked that man’s 
goose,” said Mark, pointing to a 
savage with his bowels hanging over 
the limb of a cedar. 

“My geological article did the 
business for him,” rejoined Dan, 
nodding carelessly to an Indian 
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whose head was lying a hundred 
yards away. 

“The pen is mightier than the 
sword.” 

“You bet! Hurrah for Faust 
and Guttenberg.” 

“Is there any type left?’ 

“Not a pound.” 

Ten days later the two journal- 
istic tramps reached Virginia City, 
weary, discouraged and footsore, 
and secured a place on the Enter- 
prise. 

A few days ago Dan received the 
following letter from his former 
partner: 

HARTFORD, Conn., Jan. 1, 1880.-- 
Dear Sir: I send you the con- 
gratulations of the new year. Do 
you recollect the time when we 
exterminated the unlettered (?) 
savages in Medocino county? If 
you can spare the time I wish you 


would make a pilgrimage to that 
historic spot, gather the ghostly 
relics together and plant a tablet, 
not too expensive, and at your own 
expense, for the memory of the 
departed. Have a shooting stick 
laid across a long bow, with our 
monogram and coat of arms en- 
twined, and some appropriate epi- 
taph carved in the stones; an 
extract from Carl Schurz’s ‘‘Peace 
Policy”’ might do. Inclosed is a 
dollar and a half for your incidental 
expenses; you can dead-head travel- 
ing expenses. Yours, 
Mark TWAIN. 


P. S.—Send me a thigh-bone of 
the fallen chief by next express. 

Dan will attend to the matter in 
the spring. 

The old howitzer used on the 
occasion is still in his possession. 
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OPENING THE SANTA FE TRAIL 
BY ISAAC JOSLIN COX 


The French were the pioneers in this enterprise. It was 
first suggested in the patent issued to La Salle in 1678 and 
reappears in later mémoires associated with that promoter, 
with his associates and rivals, and with a host of minor ad- 
venturers. Before the middle of the eighteenth century a 
group of French merchants actually reached their goal, but 
without thereby securing permanent advantage for them- 
selves or for their government.'! There is reason to believe, 
however, that during the remainder of that century an oc- 
casional Frenchman found his toilsome way to Santa Fe, where 
his presence, whether he acknowledged Spanish sovereignty 
or not, was still unwelcome. 

This undesirable immigration threatened to increase 
with the founding of St. Louis and the development therefrom 
of the fur trade. What was a threat before 1800 became a 
dangerous reality after that date, for an occasional Anglo- 
American mingled with the voyageurs that plied up the Mis- 
souri and despite official suspicion and the jealousy of fellow 
engagées, sent back alluring reports of the region beyond— 
reports that stimulated alike the avarice of their restless 
countrymen and the apprehension of the Spaniard. 

Such a pioneer was James Pursley. He came to St. 
Louis from his native Bardstown, Kentucky. In 1802 he 
undertook a season’s hunt on the Osage—an experience that 
proved more adventurous than successful. While on his 
return to St. Louis he fell in with a trader who persuaded 
the unfortunate American to accompany him up the Missouri. 
The party spent the winter of 1803-04 on an island within 
the present state of South Dakota. Later Pursley’s em- 
ployer sent him and two companions (presumably French- 


iConsult article by the writer in Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association, X, 4-6. In the present offering the writer has freely made use of 
his previous writings and of theses prepared by his graduate students. 
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men) on a trading venture that led them to the sources of the 
Platte and the Arkansas. The Indians who accompanied 
them wished to open trade with the Spaniards at Santa Fe. 
Accordingly, in June 1805, the three adventurers, acting as 
emissaries for the savages, appeared in that town, met with a 
favorable receiption and determined to remain there. 


Possibly their decision was not wholly voluntary. The 
governor of New Mexico, Joaquin (de Real) Allencaster 
(whose family name, indeed, suggests little of the Spanish) 
immediately reported their presence to the general command- 
ant of the “Interior Provinces,” the frontier jurisdiction to 
which New Mexico belonged. From Chihuahua, his head- 
quarters, that official, Nimecio de Salcedo, advised the gover- 
nor to detain the strangers and give them employment. He 
should also make peace with the neighboring Indians and try 
to keep them from trading with these wandering trappers. 


Misfortunes seldom come singly, even when in the guise 
of prospective traders and pursuing difficult routes. Some 
two months later the General Commandant found himself 
called upon to examine two other intruders. They were 
Frenchmen from Illinois whom the same governor had sent 
on to Chihuahua, bearing a petition to become citizens of New 
Mexico. After due examination Salcedo appeared to be duly 
convinced of their “integrity and sincerity’”” but remanded 
them to Governor Allencaster for final decision. He also 


empowered the other to use his discretion in matters of this 
sort. 


In the following year three more Frenchmen came through 
from the Missouri, or possibly the newcomers were Jacques 
d’Eglise, José (or Joseph) Gervais and an American named 
Nicholas Cole. It.is hard from the scant records to identify 
these unwelcome arrivals but their advent served still further 
to perplex their unwilling hosts. To keep them in semi- 
captivity, even at the modest rate of two reales per day, might 
become burdensome. Yet it would be unsafe to send them 
back with such knowledge as they now possessed of the route to 
New Mexico. Such a course would merely serve to invite 
further intrusion. 
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Of the pair of Frenchmen mentioned above we have more 
abundant information. One of them (to give his name its 
French form) was Jean Baptiste Lalande. In July, 1804, 
he was sent. by William Morrison, a merchant of Kaskaskia, 
on a trading expedition to the Indians. Santa Fe, however, 
was a possible terminal point of his venture and there, in the 
following year he appeared with his companion, Laurent 
Durocher. The Missouri and the Platte had afforded them 
an acceptable highway, the Indians had proved fair cus- 
tomers and willing messengers to the Spaniards; while life 
among the latter promised to be so attractive that the wan- 
derers determined to remain and as we have seen, to shift 
their allegiance. Incidentally Lalande failed to account for 
the goods entrusted to him. Perhaps that was his intention 
from the first.2 His protracted stay, however, helped later 
to bring thither a brace of far more distinguished guests. 

The departure of Lalande and of Durocher had not ex- 
caped the vigilance of local Spanish agents. Among the 
latter was Carlos Dehault Delassus, the last Spanish governor 
of the Illinois (St. Louis) district. Circumstances made it 
necessary for him to remain there for several months after the 
transfer and he employed the time in part by informing his 
fellow officials of the movements and conversations of the 
Americans. They talked much he reported, of the limits of 
Louisiana which they claimed extended to the Rio Bravo, or 
as Delassus put it “into Mexico.” Moreover the American 
officers were continually inquiring of whites and Indians 
alike, about the shortest routes to New Mexico, of which he 
believed they planned to take possession as soon as possible. 

Delassus noted the departure of Lalande and mentioned 
that Morrison also dispatched with him one Jeanot Metayer 





2The above is based on H. M. Chittenden, History of the American Fur 
Trade, II, 493 and Elliott Coues, editor, Expeditions of Z. M. Pike, 756-758, 
supplemented by documents in the New Mexico Archives, Mss., Library of 
Congress. For a more detailed account, cf. Cox, Early Exploration of Louisiana, 
116-119. In the following March, a letter from St. Louis stated that the party 
sent by Morrison had reached Santa Fe and had succeeded in opening trade 
with the people there, but that on the return journey its members were all 
killed by hostile Indians. Kentucky Palladium, April 13, 1805. A later issue 
(Ibid., June 8, 1805) contradicted this report and stated that Mr. Morrison 
had not sent any party out. 
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with several boat loads of goods. The two men, he said, 
expected to meet Joseph Gervais, who was waiting for them 
in ‘‘that territory” and who would guide them to [New] Mex- 
ico. Gervais had guided another party thither the preceding 
year and had again left in the spring to make preliminary 
arrangements with the frontier authorities. Durocher, an 
old and competent guide, was to follow shortly after Lalande. 

Delassus was sure that Captain Amos Stoddard, the 
civil commandant of the district, and Major James Brough, 
its military commander, knew of these expeditions and that 
Durocher, at least, carried with him private instructions 
from Stoddard. He also reported that Jacques d’Eglise, an 
old but ignorant and unsuccessful hand at the fur trade and 
like Durocher’s father a former employee of ‘Santiago Mor- 
gan” (James or Jacques Clamorgan), was also reported as on 
his way to New Mexico, with a consignment of merchandise. 

Full credit need not be given to all these rumors so 
industriously reported by Delassus, but there is evidently 
enough in them to justify the concern of the Spanish authorities 
over New Mexico. The way might be long and over a dif- 
ficult terrain, although the Spaniard Pedro Vial had proved 
that it was practicable. Most of the Indians were decidedly 
hostile to all whites but even those who were inclined to be 
friendly with the Spaniards might become amenable to con- 
tinued approaches of prospective American traders and help 
these on their way to Santa Fe. From trading in furs these 
adventurers might venture into more alluring traffic. A few 
years before some of the Osage Indians, while on a raid into 
New Mexico, had captured a number of horses loaded with 
“white iron” (silver). Aroused by this tale, so Delassus 
reported, the American officers at St. Louis had asked the 
Indians to bring them as much of this “white iron” as they 
could get. Every day new consignments of merchandise 
were arriving at St. Louis where there was already enough 
to supply the people and this excess supply must be intended 
for trade on the New Mexican frontier. Measures should be 
taken at once to prevent this smuggling or they would soon 
find that St. Louis was the enirepot, not only for the furs of 
the Missouri but for the silver of Mexico. Rumor also said 
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that the expedition of Lewis and Clark was really aimed at 
Santa Fe rather than the Pacific, but Delassus believed that 
the preparations pointed to the longer trip, although they 
might not be able to carry it out.’ 

However much Delassus may have distorted current 
rumors, there was enough of truth in them to give the Spanish 
authorities grave concern. Nor were these dreams of profita- 
ble trade confined to St. Louis. Two merchants from Shelby- 
ville, Kentucky, in December, 1804, requested their senator to 
approach the Spanish minister in their behalf. They desired 
to extend their business to Santa Fe.‘ This request was un- 
usual in that they proposed to get permission first; but it 
indicates a widespread expectation that with the acquisition 
of Louisiana the trails to the alluring Southwest were at last 
to be opened. 

So the Spariards feared and not without cause. Measures 
had already been taken to counteract this perilous and vexa- 
tious penetration. Possibly the authorities of the Interior 
Provinces were spurred to further efforts by reports from 
Delassus. in the autumn of 1804 the governor of New Mex- 
ico, acting upon the suggestion of Salcedo, sent an expedition 
to visit the Pawnees and other tribes living along the Arkansas 
and the Missouri, in order to counteract among them the 
influence of their errant traders. In November the expedition 
returned, having been defeated by a large force of Indians on 
the Arkansas. The Americans, it was believed, had en- 
couraged the attacking party and Salcedo planned the next 
year to send thither a second and larger expedition in the 
hope of putting an end to such unneighborly activities. 

Lalande and Durocher accompanied this expedition of 
1805. The presence of these newly adopted citizens involved 
certain risks but their guasi captors may have hoped to profit 
from their knowledge of the county. In this expectation 
they were measurably disappointed. Their new recruits 
complained of their wages (a bare ten pesos a month) and 


*Delassus to Marqués de Casa Calvo, August 10, 1805 [1804], Spanish 
Archives, Missouri Historical Society. 

4A, and R. Steele to John Breckenridge, December 10, 1804. Breckenridge 
Papers, Mss., Library of Congress. 
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criticised the methods by which the fur trade was carried on 
in New Mexico. Very likely they regretted the twenty-five 
dollars per month that they had formerly received from the 
Americans and did not hesitate to voice their dissatisfaction. 
Such talk from new subjects savoured of ingratitude, especially 
after the ready reception given them. In reporting the situa- 
tion to Salcedo the governor reiterated his determination to 
keep them in the country as virtual prisoners.’ And there 
a year later more distinguished trail blazers found them and 
their fellows, together with the survivors of Nolan’s party. 
The latter, however, had reached the “Interior Provinces” 
by the more dubious southern route and were involuntary 
additions to Sante Fe’s pestiferous foreign colony. 

None of the wanderers so far mentioned really opened 
the historic trail. They only broke through the barriers of 
the Spanish border. The way out remained closed to them. 
To open the highway in both directions was a task reserved 
for more prominent men, employing less direct methods. 

James Wilkinson ranks high among those who essayed 
the combined project of trade and conquest attributed to 
La Salle. The actual task that he initiated is associated 
with the name of Zebulon Montgomery Pike. Nor should 
one ignore the part played in it by John Hamilton Robinson. 
But neither of these agents alone or in conjunction could have 
achieved the feat of entering and leaving the Interior Provinces 
without the backing of their wily principal. To his initial 
efforts, with which is linked the name of Aaron Burr, we may 
ascribe the reconnaissance that resulted in the first full measure 
of information regarding the Santa Fe Trail. 

This reconnaissance was an important itern in the so-called 
“Burr Conspiracy.”” The most convincing interpretation of 
this enigmatical complot represents it as an attempt to realize 
the long projected invasion of Mexico. With the wider pur- 
pose of its principals we need not here concern ourselves. For 
ten years before Wilkinson started Pike on his eventful jour- 
ney, Burr had interested himself in the possibility of inde- 
pendence for South America. Hamilton had cherished a 


‘Cox, Early Exploration, 65, 72-74. 
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similar interest and this common prepossession may have 
intensified the bitter rivalry between them. Their project 
might best be realized in the event of war with Spain and 
would probably take form in an invasion of Mexico. In 
“reconnoitering and exploring’’ this prosepctive field of action 
Wilkinson, who was alternately the confidant of each, had 
preceded both and had as occasion presented itself, shared 
with each the information thus obtained. He was not, we 
may be sure, over generous in his confidence nor was he un- 
mindful of the prestige that he acquired by having such 
prominent associates. 

New Orleans and Santa Fe marked two obvious ap- 
proaches to Mexico, and Wilkinson, according to his own 
statement in 1806, had spent sixteen years in studying the 
strategic value of each. To supplement his own dubious 
efforts—pursued even while a pensioner of the Spaniards— 
he had made use of Philip Nolan’s horse trading ventures 
from the lower Mississippi. The untimely death of his agent 
had deprived him of a valuable source of information and 
apparently led him to lay aside his schemes of conquest until 
the Louisiana purchase offered the occasion to renew them. 

Evidence of this renewal of effort crops up in the summer 
of 1804. The Baron von Humboldt was then visiting Wash- 
ington on his way back to Europe from his prolonged visit 
to the Spanish dominions. Jefferson invited Wilkinson to 
meet Humboldt but the General was unable to accept the 
invitation. He turned his letter of regrets into a series of 
questions that he wished the President to put to his distin- 
guished guest. These queries concerned the Interior Provin- 
ces of Mexico, as well as other portions of the Viceroyalty, 
and specifically mentioned routes and distances to Santa Fe.’ 

During the following winter, while in Washington, 
Wilkinson received a letter from his Kentucky friend, John 
Adair. The missive reveals a frank intimacy between them 
and at the same time discloses the source that inspired it. 
Adair was thoroughly disgusted with his humdrum duties as 


*w. F. McCaleb, The Aaron Burr Conspiracy, 128. 
7Cox, Early Exploration, 91; Wilkinson to Jefferson, Aug., 1804, Jefferson 
Papers, Mes., Library of Congress. 
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Register of the Kentucky Land Office and thus unbosoms 
himself to his distinguished friend and confidant: ‘Would 
his Catholic Majesty only give us an opportunity to visit 
Mexico I should hope for some more agreeable employment 
at least—But that I suppose is all over.’’ Adair had evi- 
dently lost hope of a war with Spain—evidently a subject of 
intimate correspondence between them—and continued, “I 
have made the necessary inquiries to enable me to answer the 
Queries in your last letter but suppose it would now be useless. 
However be assured, the Kentuckians are full of enterprise 
and altho not poor [are] as greedy after plunder as ever the 
old Romans were. Mexico glitters in our Eyes—the word is 
all we wait for.’’® 

We have already noted traces of this “glittering’’ among 
the Kentuckians. Adair may have expected his distinguished 
confrere to inspire the necessary ‘‘word.’’ Doubtless the 
General was working to that end and as we shall see, not 
alone nor with a single purpose. Some weeks later he re- 
ceived appointment as governor of Louisiana Territory, 
(the upper part of the Louisiana Purchase) with headquarters 
at St. Louis. In response to a letter of congratulation, he 
wrote that he could tell more about his government twelve 
months hence. ‘Jn the mean time,” he added, “I can only 
say the country is a healthy one, and I shall be on the high road 
to Mexico.’’® 

In the same letter he mentioned that “our friend Burr”’ 
was on his way westward via Philadelphia and ‘‘we may find 
him in New Orleans in June.”” Evidently Wilkinson expected 
his associate to make sure in some way of the southern ap- 
proach to the land of glittering dreams, but that is another 
and still more complicated story. With Burr on the way to 
preferment in New Orleans and himself ensconced in St. 
Louis the Spanish border seemed reasonably under their 
control. 

Distrust marred their efforts to direct the frontier policy 
of the United States. Burr was to meet Wilkinson at Pitts- 


8Adair to Wilkinson, 1804, Durrett Papers, Mss., University of Chicago. 


*Wilkinson to Biddle, March 18, 1805. Autobiography of Charles Biddle, 
408. 
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burgh but not finding him there at the end of April, 1805, 
went on without him. Wilkinson, therefore, found it neces- 
sary to send an applogy to John Adair, instead of the letter 
of introduction which the Ex-Vice President had expected 
to hand him in person. But, the General asserted, Burr 
“understands your merits and reckons on you. Prepare to 
visit me, and I will tell you all. We must havea peep into the 
unknown world beyond me.” Some three weeks later, after 
Burr had coursed through the Blue Grass region and the 
Cumberland District, the elusive pair came together near 
the mouth of the Ohio. Here they conferred during four 
days and evidently made some changes in their program. 
It had been Burr’s intention, so he wrote his daughter, to 
visit St. Louis before going southward, but he now proceeded 
directly down the river, armed with letters from Wilkinson 
to Daniel Clark and to Casa Calvo and equipped with a 
barge and military escort, also furnished by the General.!® 
If distrust had been suffered to arise between them, it was 
apparently banished. 


But their intimacy at Fort Massac and the generous 
equipment for Burr’s voyage aroused the suspicions of others— 
suspicions that increased as Wilkinson approached St. Louis. 
Major James Bruff, who was there in charge of its small 
garrison, was ordered to meet his superior some miles below 
the town, where the latter, according to Bruff’s later testi- 
mony, had something important to communicate. This 
move may have been only an attempt on the General’s part 
to learn something of the factions that existed in the jurisdic- 
tion and of Bruff’s relations with them. Wilkinson subse- 
quently sought to create the impression that this constituted 
the sole subject of their urgent interview; but his subordinate 
insisted that in these conferences the General hinted at a 
“grand scheme” which would make the fortunes of all engaged 
in it. Bruff, unfortunately, soon incurred the displeasure of 
his commander, and never learned from him the details of 
this mysterious scheme. 


1*McCaleb, Burr Conspiracy, 24-27; Matthew L. Davis, Memoirs of Aaron 
Burr, 11, 359, 368-370. 
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Bruff, however, had been led by an article published in 
the spring of 1805 in a Kentucky newspaper to suspect that 
Wilkinson intended to revive the old Spanish Conspiracy and 
that Burr was associated with him. This impression deep- 
ened, he asserted, with the report of their interview at 
Fort Massac, and became confirmed by the testimony of his 
friend Judge Rufus Easton. Bruff speaks with more assur- 
ance, however, and more convincingly, when he tells of the 
projected invasion of Mexico. This is particularly true of the 
reconnaissance to Santa Fe, which he believed he would have 
been asked to lead had he expressed a willingness to undertake 
it. But long before the expedition was ready to start further 
personal and factional quarrels rendered his leadership of it 
impossible." 


The expedition, be it noted, was no single-minded enter- 
prise. We should not expect it to be, if Wilkinson were 
concerned in it, nor do we find it lacking in the customary 
mercenary feature. This feature we discover is a fur trading 
project in which the General hoped to play a helpful but silent 
part. 


Among the subordinate officers who accompanied him 
westward was Captain John M’Clellan. The latter had not 
welcomed his assignment to a laborious wilderness post until 
a friend had suggested the feasibility of lightening the expense 
of transfer thither by carrying along some goods for the Indian 
trade. A prominent merchant in Baltimore agreed to outfit 
him, in return for an interest in the venture and a still more 
distinguished associate seems to have used his official frank 
to minimize the freight charges. The records show payments 
made by M’Clellan for cartage on about a ton of goods, valued 
at some $2500, from Baltimore to Pittsburgh, but they do not 
show who paid the charges on the same consignment from 
Pittsburgh to Cape Girardeau, but the goods in question were 
stored for a time at Fort Massac and were there in charge of 
Captain M’Clellan, although they supposedly belonged to 
Wilkinson. Lieutenant George Peter on one occasion ob- 


uTestimony of Major James Bruff, American State Papers, Miscellaneous, 
I, 571, et seq. 
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jected to paying two wagoners for transporting these goods 
but the General readily found a more accommodating agent in 
Lieutenant Moses Hooke. Both of these young officers later 
appear in the General’s shifty ménage. The records show the 
payment charges on the goods from Cape Girardeau to St. 
Louis” and may have formed part of those consignments that, 
according to Delassus, seemed destined for the New Mexican 
trade. We may assume that in the following year they passed 
with Captain M’Clellan up the Missouri, where Lewis and 
Clark encountered him. Of this trading voyage and of its 
possible significance we shall have more to say hereafter. 

On the day that Wilkinson reached St. Louis, he dined 
with Auguste Chouteau rather than with Major Bruff and his 
fellow officers in the garrison. This preference in table com- 
panions may have resulted, as the General later explained, 
from a desire to give the civil branch of his government 
precedence over the military. Chouteau was one of the lead- 
ing magistrates of the region and hence was selected as the 
first recipient of executive favor. 

This explanation is not in harmony with the General’s 
later opinion of his civilian subjects. Moreover it does not 
accord with his propensity for land speculation and other 
mercenary deals. He was not unaware of the other’s sub- 
stantial position in the community and knew that the coterie 
of which Chouteau was a principal member had received from 
the last Spanish governor bounteous land grants of doubtful 
validity. Here was a chance for profitable intervention. 
Moreover Chouteau was one of the chief promoters of the 
local fur trade in which Wilkinson was to take more than casual 
executive interest. Hence the General's choice of table com- 
panions is not surprising. He did not need the warning that 
he then received from his predecessor, William Henry Harrison, 
to beware of Bruff’s judgment, when he picked out Chouteau 
for prandial favor." 

Wilkinson reached St. Lovis late in June, 1805. Before 
the end of July Lieutenant Peter with a military escort was 


For the testimony of M’Clellan and Peter, cf. Am. State Papers, Misc., I, 
114-118; also Report of Committee to Consider the Conduct of General Wilkinson, 
Ezekiel Bacon, Chairman, 505. 
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accompanying Chouteau to the country of the Osage Indians. 
This was a trading preserve from which shortly before the 
Frenchman had apparently expelled his rivals. His monopoly 
was thus to receive official sanction and incidentally his 
influential patron might profit in his own plans. 


The ostensible purpose of this expedition was to invite 
some of Jefferson’s new wards to visit Washington. Wilkinson 
wished to further the President’s benevolent views concerning 
the Indians and Chouteau could advise him where best to 
begin. He would thus be carrying out the counsel of an 
official friend to send in occasional bits of information on 
scientific subjects.“ In explaining his course to the Secretary 
of War the General stated: ‘Independent of the immediate 
object of these parties they serve to instruct our young offi- 
cers and also our solidery on subjects which may hereafter 
become interesting to the United States.”"» What he meant 
by these “interesting subjects’’ and the immediate bearing 
of his suggestion on the Chouteav-Peter excursion appears 
in a letter of the following month directed to Secretary Dear- 
born, in which, after stating that he had disagreed with the 
Secretary about the possibility of conducting a military ex- 
pedition from St. Louis to Sante Fe, he announced that he had 
been converted to the plan since his arrival. The subsistence 
of troops, it appears, was the chief obstacle that had previously 
troubled Wilkinson and he now learned that the fields and 
forests en route would provide an abundant supply of meat 
and that the entire distance would not exceed 900 miles, over 
a surface generally smooth with only one mountain chain to 
cross and that neither steep nor broad. 

We may suspect that Chouteau had much to do with the 
General’s ready conversion and with his delightful picture of 
easy terrain and ready provision. We may also attribute to 
that efficient furtrader the prospective route favored by the 
General. The nearest water route, the latter informed 
Dearborn, would be found by the “superior right branch of the 
Osage River.”” From that stream he indicated the Arkansas 

“Robert Smith to Wilkinson, Sept. 23, 1805. Wilkinson Papers, Mss., 
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and the mountain range as two other prominent points in the 
proposed pathway. The mountains were about 100 miles 
from Sante Fe and there the invading force would strike a 
wagon road leading to that town. For part of the way the 
expedition might utilize the middle course of the Arkansas. 

The importance of that stream rendered desirable its 
early reconnaissance. This could hardly be accomplished 
before the Comanches (a “numerous Erratic nation’) were 
brought toaconference. This parley could be brought about, 
he understood, through the Pawnees. He was already taking 
measures to that end but, he significantly informed the Sec- 
retary, ‘“‘without one cent of expense.”” This is doubtless a 
reference to the Peter-Chouteau jaunt. In the mention of the 
mountains, together with the Pawnees and the Comanches, 
we may conclude that the high points of the later Pike Ex- 
pedition were beginning to define themselves in the General’s 
mind. 

If in case of war (“which Heaven avert’’), it seemed 
expedient to take possession of New Mexico, the General 
suggested the establishment of magazines on the Osage and 
Arkansas, preliminary to the march of a main force. This 
should consist of 2000 men, appropriately distributed among 
the various arms of the service, each man mounted and pro- 
vided with rations and munitions for so extensive a campaign 
and with extra supplies on pack horses. This force, thus 
equipped for rapid movements, should be attended by the Cross 
for a banner and by a band of Irish priests. Wilkinson knew 
where he could get a dozen such who had been educated in 
Spain. With the campaign thus judiciously planned, he 
assured his correspondent that they should be able to take 
possession of the northern provinces of Mexico without opposi- 
tion and afterwards increase forces there at their discretion."® 

In keeping with the above plan is his later suggestion to 
the Secretary of War, when he advises mounting all of our 
forces west of the Mississippi. ‘If anything should be done 
from this Quarter direct,’’ he adds, ‘‘and I might be indulged 
to recommend my officers to plan and lead the expedition. 


Wilkinson to Secretary of War, Sept. 8, 1805. Durrett Papers, Mss., 
University of Chicago. 
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If I do not reduce New Mexico at least in our campaign, I 
will forfeit my head.”’ Evidently he had no intention, when 
he penned the earlier missive of doing either for he assured 
Dearborn in closing that it is ‘‘the uncertainty of human life 
and the instability of political affairs” that induces him ‘‘to 
lodge this information with you in its present crude state.” 
With two cabinet officers as his mentors and advocates, he 
felt reasonably secure at the seat of government. 

Thus the “governor,” as well as the trader-adventurer, 
gazed hopefully in the direction of Santa Fe. Wilkinson, 
whose motives were both mercenary and military, did not 
lose sight of his fur trading project, while providing for possible 
military contingencies. The same motive that led him to 
dispatch Lieutenant Peter up the Osage also impelled him to 
send Lieutenant Zebulon Montgomery Pike in search of the 
sources of the Mississippi. That young subaltern was in- 
structed to further peace among the Indians, to gather infor- 
mation for the Executive, and to assert national sovereignty 
over British fur traders.'7 In addition to this ostensible 
triple mission Pike, like Peter, was evidently to bring back 
data that would enable his patron to determine where best 
to send the trading venture in which he was silently but 
solidly interested. Through the exertions of this young officer 
he might anticipate the views of the President, who planned 
to have the Surveyor General of the region direct the explora- 
tion of the Upper Mississippi, meet the complaints that came 
from the encampment of Lewis and Clark at the Mandan 
village about the activities of British traders, and advance 
the views of all by establishing general peace among the 
savages. Incidentally while thus furthering the wider pur- 
poses of President and of nation, he might learn where best 
to risk his own modest speculation. 

The General had still a third project of combined military 
and commercial significance. For this he selected his own 
son, Lieutenant James B. Wilkinson and sent him late in 
October, 1805, up the Missouri to establish a fort at the mouth 
of the Platte River. Such at least was the purpose then 
avowed. Dr. Andrew Steele, a local physician of some general 


11Cox, Early Exploration, 92, et seq. 
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scentific repute, was invited to accompany the young lieu- 
tenant as surgeon to his escort. The Doctor in his cor- 
respondence with the elder Wilkinson expressed reluctance 
to leave his practice in St. Louis for a compensation of less 
than one hundred dollars a month; but he suggested as an 
alternative mere subsistence for himself and a_ personal 
servant, provided he were allowed to take along for trading 
purposes a small quantity of goods—‘‘not enough,’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘to encumber a boat.” 

This proviso may serve to guage the respective merits of 
physic and the fur trade as frontier occupations. It was so 
thoroughly in keeping with Wilkinson’s own predilections that 
the latter readily agreed to it, admonishing the surgeon how- 
ever not to let his ‘‘private views’’ interfere with his medical 
duties and requesting him to keep a diary; to record distances, 
courses and locations; and to inform himself as thoroughly 
as possible concerning the history and productions of the 
regions visited. Wilkinson, it appears, knew how to advise a 
“gentleman of general science’ who had a penchant for 
Indian peltries. 

Steele presumably accepted the manifold task thus 
offered. At least a newspaper item was soon current to the 
effect that a considerable detachment of troops had been sent 
forward to form an establishment ‘‘near the coast of Santa Fe’’ 
and that his advance guard was to be largely reenforced in the 
spring. The establishment thus formed, the item went on 
to say, would extend our peltry trade and ‘‘open a safe and 
easy communication with the Dons.” 

The expedition, however, did not reach the desired 
“coast.” By the latter part of December, Lievtenant Wilkin- 
son and his detachment were back in St. Louis. Some three 
hundred miles up the Missouri he had accidentally clashed 
with a group of Indians and each side had suffered a single 
casualty. This encounter was sufficient to check the enter- 
prise and for the moment to excite fears for the safety of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. Moreover the failure of the 
effort afforded Wilkinson’s enemies additional material for 
attacking his vulnerable record as territorial executive. The 
General even felt obliged to protest against a “cruel publica- 
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tion’’ of the sort that appeared in the Kentucky press.'™ 
Certainly the incident did not help his plans in respect either 
to Santa Fe, or the fur trade, but as we shall see it did not 
force him to abondon them. 

Meanwhile, Peter and Pike were well on their respective 
journeys, when early in September, 1805, Burr reached St. 
Louis. Hence neither came directly into contact with that 
widely circling traveler and presumably could not be con- 
nected with his plan, whatever it was. We may be sure, 
however, that Burr knew of Wilkinson’s desire to reconnoitre 
the route to Santa Fe and that both of the principals discussed 
it as part of their plan for the invasion of Mexico. Burr cer- 
tainly did not underrate the importance of this reconnaissance 
although he may not have known the relation to it of the 
preliminary excursions being made by the two officers nor 
of the fur trading project that was mixed up with their move- 
ments. Wilkinson did not invite confidences in his petty 
financial schemes. 

But Burr himself, if we may credit a later account, had 
made particular inquiries during his summer’s wanderings 
about the rovtes to Santa Fe. He had seemingly come to the 
conclusion that an overland trail utilizing the Missouri and its 
lower branches was the safer and more expeditious one. He 
also learned, according to the same informant, that the people 
of northern Mexico were kept so scantily armed that they 
would be able to offer little resistance to a small, well-equipped 
force of invaders. St. Louis was the best point of departure 
for such a force'* and that key to the campaign was safely in 
the keeping of his vain-glorious associate. 

The few details of Burr’s brief visits to St. Louis give one 
the impression that he did not prove a welcome guest. The 
General had evidently expected him to secure a footing in the 
Lower Country and had exerted himself to secure political 
preferment there for his associate. With this advantage the 
latter might control operations on the southern frontier, when 


imKentucky Pa'ladium, November 25, 1805, January 16, 1806, May 22, 
1806. The last item is copied from the Kentucky Gazette. 

18Salem (Mass.) Gazette, Feb. 10, 1807, quoting from the Philadelphia 
Aurora, an extract of a letter dated Point Pleasant, Dec. 21, 1806. 
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the crisis came, while he made sure of the upper region and of 
its most vulnerable and immediately productive area.—New 
Mexico and the intervening territory. But instead of settling 
to the southward his partner was once more on his hands. 
Moreover the press of the entire country, thanks apparently 
to the efforts of the Spanish minister, was beginning to con- 
nect Burr’s wanderings with a revival of separatist intrigues. 
Such rumors must inevitably prove harmful to the new 
“governor-general” of Upper Louisiana, who was just be- 
ginning to measure the local opposition that confronted him. 
Wilkinson afterwards claimed that because of their separatist 
tone, Burr’s private utterances during this visit also caused 
him great uneasiness.1® This was probably an afterthought 
and so too may we regard a statement (in the handwriting 
of the General, but attributed to another) to the effect that 
Burr, while he was still in Washington, had tried to copy 
Humboidt’s map of Mexico, without Wilkinson’s knowledge. 
According to the statement, Secretary Gallatin, the custodian 
of the map, permitted each to transcribe that portion which 
bordered on the Louisiana Purchase. This transcript, if 
actually made, evidently formed the basis of a map that 
some years later adorned Pike’s printed narrative.” The 
somewhat fanciful statement that connects Burr with it 
bears all the marks of a Wilkinsonian fabrication. 

The General’s personal relations with Burr need not at 
this point further detain us, Let us rather turn to the young 
subaltern that Wilkinson had sent on his toilsome way up the 
Mississippi. He succeeded in wintering near its inhospitable 
sources and returned to St. Louis, late in April, 1806. What 
ever else he had accomplished, he had at least shown his 
courage, his endurance and his capacity for making the most of 
limited resources. These qualities, coupled with a devotion 
to his commander which he never hesitated to express, com- 
mended him to the latter for a wider undertaking. Accord- 
ingly the General ‘‘solicited as a favor what he had a right to 
command’’ and asked Pike, shortly after his return, to under- 
take the Mexican reconnaissance.” 


"Am State Papers, Misc., I, 551, 579. 
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The ambitious young officer, who was now looking for- 
ward to a captain’s commission, plunged without hesitation 
into preparations for the longer and, as it proved, more arduous 
journey. He must have been somewhat surprised at being 
chosen for this task for naturally it would have devolved on 
Lieutenant Peter who had made the preliminary trip up the 
Osage. Pike himself says that the second enterprise had 
been intended for another “gentleman of the army,” but he 
does not tell us the reason for the change in leaders. Perhaps 
Peter, despite his material services for Wilkinson had not 
wholly removed the impression caused by his unwillingness to 
validate the General’s transportation vouchers; or it may be 
that the patron succumbed to his other protege’s unaffected 
devotion. Pike had not been present during the troublesome 
local controversies of the preceding winter and that too was a 
point in his favor. 

Pike always protested that his expedition had no con- 
nection with the Burr Conspiracy. We may believe that he 
was sincere in his protest. Wilkinson, who directed the young 
lieutenant’s movements, had a reputation for talking too 
much, especially in his cups, but we may view this loquacity 
as a convenient blind for his more sinister purposes. He 
evidently said nothing to his young subaltern about some of 
the possible ramifications of his venturesome journey. The 
latter’s ostensible duties were to conduct a party of Osage 
visitors back to their habitat, together with some other 
Indians just redeemed from captivity. Then he should at- 
tempt to bring about peace between them and the Kansas and 
if possible include the Comanches in his pacifying efforts. 
Thence he should reconnoitre the country drained by the 
Arkansas and Red rivers and if it seemed desirable, divide 
his little party, so as to follow each stream to its mouth. 
He was enjoined, while near the New Mexican frontier to keep 
clear of Spanish parties and to avoid giving them any cause 
for offense. 

These instructions of June 24, 1806,” reveal no duplicity 
on the part of the young explorer or his principal; but addi- 
tional instructions, issued on July 12, informed Pike that 

"Ibid., II, 562-565, 
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Dr. John Hamilton Robinson was to join his party as a volun- 
teer surgeon.* As we shall see the new recruit was not merely 
to perform his ostensible medical duties but was an additional 
agent to insure the carrying out of Wilkinson’s real object— 
the exploration of the trail clear to Santa Fe. For this purpose 
the two agents bore with them, or received early en route, 
the claim of William Morrison against the latter’s absconding 
trader, Jean Baptiste Lalande. The papers in support of 
this claim, though hardly regular in their hands, might serve 
as a convenient pretext for visiting the alluring town that 
marked the trail’s end, Wilkinson had, it is true, warned Pike 
to avoid Spanish scouting parties, but he meant to have that 
young officer or Robinson reach the New Mexican outpost. 
His agents ran the risk of being treated as spies but that was 
merely part of their great adventure. That the young ex- 
plorers so interpreted their mission is shown by the letters 
Pike wrote Wilkinson, when less than a week away from St. 
Louis. In part he said: 


With respect to the Tetans (Comanches), the General may rest assured, 
I shall use every precaution previous to trusting them but as to the mode 
of conduct to be pursued towards the Spaniards, I feel more at a loss, as 
my instructions led me into the country of the Tetans, part of which is no 
doubt claimed by Spain, although the boundaries between Louisiana and 
New Mexico, have never yet been defined, in consequence of which, should 
I encounter a party from the villages, near Santa Fe, I have thought it 
would be a good policy to give them to understand that we were about to 
join our troops near Natchitoches, but had been uncertain about the head- 
waters of the rivers over which we passed; but that now, if the commandant 
approved of it, we would pay him a visit of politeness, either by deputation 
or the whole party, but if he refused, signify our intention of pursuing our 
direct route to the post below; but if not I flatter myself, secure us an 
unmolested retreat to the Natchitoches. But if the Spanish jealousy and 
the instigation of domestic traitors should induce them to make us prisoners 
of war (in time of peace), I trust to the magnanimity of our country for our 


liberation and a due reward to their opposers, for the insult and indignity 
offered their national honor. 


This missive reveals Pike’s destination more clearly than 
his principal intended but the young explorer did not publish 
it until several years later. At the time several of Wilkinson's 
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contemporaries more than suspected the real object of the 
expedition. Among them was Timothy Kibbey, who before 
the end of the Spanish regime had become a resident of 
the neighboring district of St. Charles. Kibbey, according 
to his testimony, given in July, 1807, was another of the 
influential characters to whom Wilkinson tried to impart the 
“mysterious secret” that should bring fame and fortune to 
all who shared in it. But the General neither revealed the 
secret in his earlier interviews nor introduced Kibbey to Burr, 
as he had intended. Subsequently he mentioned a possible 
attack on the Spanish dominions, in which he asked Kibbey 
to join, and inquired how many men could be raised in St. 
Charles. Kibbey’s professed attachment to the government, 
however, seemed to deter the General from making further 
revelations. But a few days before Pike’s departure Wilkin- 
son told Kibbey, in answer to the latter’s question, that the 
expedition was of a secret nature. Pike himself was ignorant 
of its object, nor was it authorized by the government. It 
was the General’s own plan and if successful would place him 
in a position to “‘call his Damnd foes to an account for their 
deeds.’’ In answer to further inquiry he assured Kibbey that 
Pike would be in no danger from the Spaniards. He was 
furnished with documents that would make him and his 
party as safe in Santa Fe as in Philadelphia.» This predic- 
tion, fortunately, proved reasonably correct. 

Pike’s safety, then, worried Wilkinson less than the 
possibility that his protege might not reach Santa Fe. But 
he was determined to establish some sort of connection with 
that outpost. As an alternative venture, therefore, he 
purposed to utilize his fur trading project with Captain 
M’Clellan. That side partner was still awaiting a profitable 
opening for his surreptitious wares. The Osage country, where 
Chovteau and Manual Lisa were contending for the monopoly, 
promised poor pickings. Besides Pike was already headed 
in that direction. The Upper Mississippi from which that 
explorer had just returned, did not hold out greater promise; 
nor did the Upper Missouri, the region into which Lewis and 


%Salem Gazette, Oct. 6, 1807, quoting from Fredoman Gazette (Chillicothe, 
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Clark had vanished and from which his son had been barred. 
Furthermore the presence on both streams of numerous 
traders, legal and contraband, rendered problematical the 
success of another venture there. The only remaining field of 
effort, therefore, law between the upper affluents of the ~ 
Missouri and the Osage, by way either of the Platte or of the 
Kansas. Along these streams, too, ran possible routes to 
Santa Fe. Wilkinson and M’Clellan, therefore, determined 
to turn thither their long delayed enterprise. 

The Ex-Captain of Artillery did not leave St. Lovis until 
some weeks after Pike’s departure. The latter probably knew 
little of the other’s task and still less of its relations to his own. 
Indeed Pike himself was not too well informed as to the motives 
that inspired his own journey. Not far above the Grand 
River, however, M’Clellan met the party of Lewis and Clark 
and while exchanging confidences with his old friend Lewis 
around the evening camp fire, told of his projected operations. 
He expected, so Lewis reported, to erect a trading establish- 
ment near the mouth of the Platte, from which he could carry 
on trade with the Pawnees and Ottoes. Through these 
- Indians and the Comanches he hoped to reach Santa Fe, where 
he expected to establish a profitable trade with the better 
elements of the population, by making the governor a hand- 
some present. If successful he would use mules and horses, 
which could be procured among the Pawnee, to transport his 
goods to some point within the limits of Louisiana that would 
be more convenient for the people of New Mexico. 

Lewis noted that M’Clellan carried with him a small 
assortment of goods adapted to the Indian trade but that the 
greater portion was evidently intended for Spanish consump- 
tion. Lewis thought M’Clellan’s plan a good one “‘if strictly 
persued.’’*® So it seems, but one is interested to note that it 
resembles in detail another plan, attributed to Manuel Lisa, 
that Wilkinson at that time was instructing Pike to break 
up.””. The General was determined at all events to stop 
unnecessary competition. After his chance meeting with 


#*Thwaites (ed.), Original Journals of Lewis and Clark, V., 387, entry for 
Sept. 17, 1806. 
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Lewis, however, M’Clellan’s venture seems swallowed up 
in the wilderness. The evidence already noted seems to show, 
however, that in its initial phases it bore a very definite rela- 
tion to Pike’s undertaking. 

That young subaltern had in the meanwhile left the can- 
tonment near the mouth of the Missouri and by the middle of 
August was at the Osage villages. Rains, low stage of water, 
and undependable Indians had so delayed his journey that he 
despaired of completing his manifold tasks. Nevertheless 
he labored assiduously to curb among the Osage the efforts of 
Lisa’s men—efforts which he deemed inimical to the wishes 
of his patron, to the interests of his government, and to his 
own progress. 

Yet in spite of hindrances he moved northward to the 
“Pawnee Republic,”’ trom which point he forwarded his next 
reports to the Secretary of War and to the General. On 
October 2 he assured the latter,?* 


“Any number of men who may reasonably be calculated on would 
find no difficulty in marching by the route we came, with baggage wagons, 
field artillery, and all the usual appendages of a small army; and if all the 
route to Santa Fe should be of the same description, in case of war I would 
pledge my life and what is infinitely dearer, my honor, for the successful 
march of a reasonable body of troops into New Mexico.” 


Some three weeks later he reiterated this sentiment still 
more confidently from the banks of the Arkansas. He de- 
scribed the country lying between that stream and the Republi- 
can, which he had traversed in eight days and assured the 
General that an army would encounter no other obstacles other 
than those inseparable from a wilderness campaign of several 
hundred leagues.”® 

It was in the vicinity of the Arkansas that Pike encoun- 
tered traces of the Spanish force that had been sent to intercept 
his party. This expedition, one of the most imposing ever 
sent out from New Mexico, left Santa Fe the middle of June, 
1806.%° Pike about this time received his first formal instruc- 
tions and Salcedo, general commandant, then first learned of 

2 Tbid., 588. 
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the projected American expedition. The early receipt of this 
information indicates that news of the expedition had been 
permitted to leak out during the preliminary discussions. 
The Spaniards later cited this as evidence of their effective 
system of espionage. But the premature revelation may 
also show Wilkinson’s fondness for duplicity. He may have 
been spurring the Spaniards to further activity on the threat- 
ened frontier and thus trying to make sure that his agent would 
be apprehended and conducted to Santa Fe.*! 

The expedition that the Spaniards sent out consisted of a 
hundred regular troops from the province of Nueva Vizcaya 
and of some five hundred New Mexican militia. Its com- 
mander, Lieutenant Facundo Malgares, bore a triple com- 
mission. He was to explore the territory lying between New 
Mexico ard the Missouri; to intercept an American party 
that under the direct orders of the President was exploring the 
Red River; and finally to fall in with the one that was ex- 
pected to leave St. Louis. Another Spanish force met and 
turned back the party that was exploring the Red River. 
Malgares, therefore, was left to explore and guard the frontier 
of New Mexico, tasks that he was to perform in such a way 
as to impress the Indians with the strength of the Spaniards. 
He was more successful in creating this impression than in 
carrying out his other tasks. His force was really too large 
for effective scouting and exploration. Mutiny in the ranks 
retarded his movements, which were still further hampered 
by the raids of Indians on his live stock. Malgares did not 
reach the Missouri, but he went as far as the country of the 
Pawnees, where Pike later found the medals and flags that the 
Spaniard had distributed as evidences of Spanish friendship. 
But Malgares did not find the American force that he had 
hoped to intercept. Taking into custody a few traders found 
en route Malgares retraced his steps to New Mexico.” Herea 
few months later, Pike for whom he had vainly sought, 
overtook him. 


"“Coues, Pike, II, 699. This information, be it noted, came via Natchez, 
where lived Minor, Wilkinson's intimate friend. Minor, during these years, 
seems to have been the channel for more than one of Wilkinson's communica- 
tions to the Spaniards. 

"See note 30. 
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That energetic scout had made the best of his small and 
ill-equipped detachment. He had overcome the wiles of 
scheming traders, the reluctance of distrustful savages, and 
the hindrances offered by an unaccustomed but not difficult 
terrain. By the middle of October he was on the Arkansas, 
with his preliminary tasks behind him, but still far from the 
enticing goal. He reported Robinson as more sanguine than 
himself, although as leader he still promised to work for 
success ‘‘so far as is in the compass of human exertions.” 
He now had an additional incentive to spur him on. Lewis 
and Clark, he learned while among the Pawnees, had reached 
St. Louis. So far he could show few results comparable with 
theirs, but he promised his superior to follow up the Arkansas 
until he reached the mountains or fell in with the Comanches. 
Thence he should pass to the head of the Red River (i. e. the 
Canadian), where he anticipated “we shall be detained some 
time,’’ and afterwards he planned to proceed as quickly as 
possible to Natchitoches.* 


The coursing of the lower Arkansas was entrusted to 
Lieutenant James B. Wilkinson, by whom he also dispatched 
this letter to the father. In this missive he makes no mention 
of Santa Fe, but one can readily read the name between the 
lines of the document. Otherwise one can hardly explain 
Pike’s rash determination at that late date to journey towards 
the ‘‘Stony Mexican mountains.”’ Yet he led his diminished, 
thinly-clad and ill-provisioned detachment westward, reached 
and crossed the Continental Divide, vainly attempted to scale 
the ‘‘pinical’’ of the peak that bears his name, and spent two 
and a half months of misery in coursing the upper waters of 
the Arkansas and the Platte and in a vain search for the source 
of the Red. Finally, early in February, 1807, he and his half- 
frozen followers crossed the Sangre de Cristo range and took 
up position on the Conejos, a western tributary of the Rio 
Grande.** Here he erected a stockade and prepared as best 
he could to meet the forlorn alternatives that fate seemed 
to have in store for him; either death in the wilderness from 








*Coues, Pike, 589-594. 
“Ibid., 433-494. 
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cold and starvation, or at the hands of Indians, or a Spanish 
prison. 

Pike pretended to think that he was on the Red River. 
Hence a Spanish prison had no terrors for him. . But even so, 
by erecting his stockade on the west bank of that stream, he 
had committed an act of defiance that had but one meaning. 
It was a ruse, designed to force the Spaniards to come and 
get him. He might explain this act as a counter move to the 
recent irruption of Malgares but it was a futile demonstraion, 
better calculated to excite pity than to arouse apprehension 
or command respect. Nor did Pike content himself with a 
mere negative challenge. He now resorted to his alternative 
means for reaching Santa Fe. The documents that con- 
stituted the claim of William Morrison against Baptiste 
Lalande were now given a “‘proper appearance” and entrusted 
to his companion, Dr. John Hamilton Robinson. From 
statements made elsewhere that the Doctor was only in the 
expedition because of his own importunity and that the claim 
in his hands was ‘‘somewhat spurious,’”*> we may infer that it 
was not the original intention of those who planned the 
journey to make Robinson their envoy. But thus far he had 
abundantly proved his physical stamina and intelligence, his 
companionly qualities and his courage. He was, therefore, 
well fitted for the task that he now undertook. As Robinson 
was about to leave the cheerless stockade Pike penned in his 
journal a handsome tribute to his tried and trusty friend—a 
tribute that he later repeated on the printed page:* 


“with an education that was liberal, practical, and sound, and with ability 
to reason things for himself—not rejecting through conservatism nor 
prone to accept radicalism. He could conceive and execute great actions— 
nothing above his genius nor any detail too trivial for consideration. As 
a gentleman and companion in dangers, difficulties, and hardships, I in 
particular, and the expedition generally, owe much to his exertion.” 


Such was the man who carried with him the fate of the 
little contingent on the Conejos and of Wilkinson’s dubious 
scheme. He was spurred on by knowledge of the desperate 


“Ibid., 499, 809. 
“Ibid., 498. 
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plight in which his companions lay as well as by hope of 
achieving his patron’s desire. He first directed his steps 
toward the mountains whence arose the little stream on which 
they were encamped. On the second day he fell in with two 
Indians who informed him that Santa Fe lay in the opposite 
direction. Then, as he afterward reported, he realized for 
the first time that their stockade was on the waters of the 
Rio Grande. After debating whether to return and inform 
Pike of their true situation he pursued his journey under 
guidance of the Indians and on the third day reached Agua 
Caliente, a small outpost of New Mexico, from which he was 
speedily transferred to the capital.” He was thus the first of 
Wilkinson’s three agents—Pike, M’Clellan, and himself— 
to accomplish the feat. 


It seems strange that if he and his companions were 
such mistaken wanderers as they claim to be that Robinson, 
when he learned their true location did not at once return to 
Pike, inform him of their whereabouts, and determine with 
him what course to pursue. We may assume that both he 
and Pike already suspected the truth and had planned their 
action accordingly. It was essential that one of the two men 
should reach Santa Fe, and Robinson, if the choice was thus 
narrowed, was the obvious messenger. The need of his com- 
panions gave a touch of haste to his movements, but did not 
modify his main purpose. He knew that his apprehension 
would be followed by an immediate effort to round up the 
rest of the party. 


Governor Allencaster gave Robinson a very cool reception 
and forthwith took possession of his papers. He promised 
to send at once for Lalande—that Frenchman whose coming 
had already brought so much annoyance—and assigned his 
latest unwelcome visitor to quarters that were restricted but 
not uncomfortable. Two days later he informed Robinson 
that Lalande had no property to meet the claim against him. 
The American continued to play his part by protesting against 
harboring refugees from debt and seemed thereby to gain 
more respectful treatment. At least the Governor invited 


‘Ibid., 622-625. 
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him to dinner and consulted him about the dropsy from which 
he was suffering. This professional cast to the interview 
involved a double peril. Robinson thereby stirred up the 
jealousy of a cleric who was the sole practictioner of the place 
and at once confirmed the suspicion that he was connected 
with Pike’s party—a connection that he then denied. 

Robinson was next ordered to hold himself ready to 
proceed into the interior. This was precisely what he wanted 
and as long as he was well treated he determined to make 
no attempt to escape. Should he receive ill-treatment he 
would try to rejoin Pike, provided the latter were still at 
large. His considerate captors supplied him with a few 
necessities and then conducted him to San Fernando, where 
he was turned over to Lieutenant Facundo Malgares. With 
this gallant officer Robinson abandoned all attempts at dis- 
guise. While they awaited the arrival of Pike and his party, 
before resuming their leisurely way into the interior, Robinson 
was permitted to practise his profession. Accompanied by a 
non-commissioned officer he gladly took advantage of this 
chance to learn more of the country.“* The American, it 
must be confessed, showed commendable readiness in his new 
role, but the Spaniards on their part, displayed a courtesy 
equal to the other’s adaptability. 

A week passed after Robinson’s departure before Pike, 
on February 16, received his expected visit from the Spaniards. 
With those who first came to spy ovt his camp he kept up his 
bluff about being on the Red River. Ten days later a larger 
party came along and then Pike, to his professed astonish- 
ment, first learned that he was on a tributary of the Rio del 
Norte. At once he hauled down his flag and agreed to accom- 
pany the Spanish officer to Santa Fe, in order to explain his 
presence on the frontier. He expressed his regret at leaving 
his improvised fort without testing it and claimed that his 
ready submission .was more agreeable to the Spaniards than 
to his own men.*® This and his persistence in regarding the 
Conejos as the Rio del Norte may be part of his bluff in keep- 
ing up the role of involuntary trespasser. 


*sI bid. 
*Ibid., 502-510. 
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Leaving behind two men to assist the Spaniards in col- 
lecting those of the party who were still scattered in the 
mountains, Pike and the main body of the Spaniards followed 
Robinson’s route to Santa Fe. At the village of San Juan 
Pike got his first full meal and also encountered Baptiste 
Lalande, whose absconding formed one of the ostensible 
causes of his journey. The Frenchman now seemed coached 
for the part of spy and informer, but Pike got him into qvar- 
ters with his men, extorted a confession from him and threat- 
ened him with chastisement unless he reported him to the 
Governor in his true capacity. Lalande duly impressed told 
the New Mexican executive that the American visitor was 
Governor of the Illinois (i. e. Commandant at Kaskaskia). 
This in truth was Pike’s position when Lalande had left that 
place.*° 

On the evening of March 3 the party reached Santa Fe. 
Here their appearance, half clad and in the most nondescript 
garments, aroused curious comment among the crowd of 
spectators that witnessed their advent. Governor Allen- 
caster, as might be expected, received them with considerable 
reserve and suspicion. He was becoming surfeited with un- 
welcome visitors. A Solomon Colly, formerly a sergeant 
in the American army and later one of Nolan’s men, assisted 
as interpreter and when the interview was over asked Pike 
not to forget him when he got back to the United States.” 
This, Pike found, was the usual plea of these expatriates, 
whether voluntarily so or not. 

After the first examination of his papers the governor 
permitted Pike to replace them in the small trunk where he 
had carried them. Thinking the examination over and fearful 
that his men, who were being entertained by the people of 
the town, might lose some of the extra papers entrusted to 
them, the young officer now brought most of them together 
in the trunk. On the following morning Allencaster asked 
to see the papers again and then informed Pike that both he 
and his belongings must appear before the commandant- 
general at Chihuahua. The trunk was delivered to the officer 








““Tbid., 601, 602. 
“Ibid., 609-613. 
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in charge of the escort but Pike was permitted to keep the keys. 
The young American was assured that he and his party would 
be given a certificate to the effect that his journey into the 
interior was not a voluntary one but neither would they be 
treated as prisoners. To this arrangement after show of pro- 
test at what he regarded as double dealing, Pike gave his 
assent.“ It is hard to see, aside from the retention of his 
papers, what could have better suited his purpose. He was 
to visit the region to which he had been expressly sent and 
more completely and under much better conditions than he 
or his principal could have deemed possible. Surely fortune 
favored the shifty General and was doubly good to the young 
subaltern, his agent. Furthermore the Governor fitted him 
out with suitable clothing, gave him a formal dinner and 
sent him forward on his journey under friendly escort. 

Friendliness, Pike found, marked the whole course of 
his journey. The officers that accompanied him encouraged 
him to hope for more intimate relations between their respec- 
tive countries. The priests were equally friendly and not 
backward in expressing liberal opinions or in complaining 
of the treatment given the Creoles. One of them even sought 
to convert the interested visitor, perhaps for the purpose of 
drawing him out. At a village below Albuquerque the party 
fell in with Robinson—not the pale, emaciated creature of the 
preceding month, but a robust young physician busy in his 
calling and showing few effects of his deadly exposure in the 
mountains. Robinson was at once included with the others 
in their general parole and the whole party proceeded south- 
ward under escort of the affable Malgares and after an un- 
eventful journey on April 2 reached Chihuahua.* 

All of the party had looked forward to their arrival here 
with much anxiety. Malgares, it seemed, showed even more 
trepidation than Pike and Robinson. He doubtless felt that 
his superior had expected him to intercept these intruders 
and turn them back from His Majesty’s Dominions, and not 


“Tbid., 610, 828. For a list of the bulk of these papers, discovered by Prof. 
A. E. Bolton, after the lapse of a century in the Mexican Archives, cf. Am. 
Hist. Rev., X111, 810-827, July, 1908. 

“Coues, Pike, II, 625-647. 
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to escort them far into the interior. As for the Americans 
they professed to believe that their official status coupled with 
the involuntary character, as it appeared, of their visit would 
sufficiently protect them. The Commandant-General whom 
they found to be stern faced but courteous withal, appeared to 
accept both their unwelcome presence and the failure of his 
lieutenant to intercept them as the inevitable decrees of fate. 

Nevertheless Salcedo lost no time in examining Pike and 
his trunk of compromising papers. With the aid of John P. 
Walker, an ensign in the Spanish service, he sorted out the 
important data acquired by the energetic explorers and asked 
both to prepare lengthy explanations of their journey and of 
the purpose behind it. Deceived, as Pike afterwards stated, 
by their courteous reception, he spent some days in preparing 
a sketch of the country traversed and after submitting it, 
learned to his professed mortification that their papers were 
not to be returned.“ It is hard to imagine just what the 
intrusive officer expected under the circumstances. As we 
shall see Pike resorted to measures that largely made up for 
the loss of his original documents. 

Aside from this incident Pike found little to complain of. 
He and Robinson were lodged in quarters with Walker, an 
excellent arrangement, they suspected, for spying on them. 
Yet they were thus provided with an ever ready interpreter. 
Previous to their departure they learned that before coming 
there the walls of their quarters had been covered with maps— 
the handwork of Walker and others—and that these useful 
data had been carefully removed.* 

Their friend Malgares contributed much to the pleasure 
of their stay in Chihuahua. Through his family connections 
they were subjected to a continuous round of dinners, prom- 
enades, interviews and visits. At the latter the women were 
frequently present and seldom, we may be sure, as mere silent 
spectators. No doubt the coming of these young aliens 
afforded a welcome break in the drab life of this remote com- 
munity. Nor were those who showered them with attentions 
much concerned over the possible outcome of their visit. 


“Tbid., 655-659. 
“Tbid., 665-666. 
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The conversation of those present frequently became un- 
guarded. After some three weeks of this hospitable inter- 
change Pike and Robinson were warmed to be more circum- 
spect in their utterances. Their hearers, in some instances, 
were beginning to discuss the comparative merits of republican 
and monarchical governments and even the necessity in cer- 
tain contingencies of further allegiance to their sovereign. 
The Americans were, therefore, requested to refrain from 
further discussion of religion and politics, while in the Spanish 
dominions. 

The complaint indicates that the visitors were making 
double use of their pleasing captivity—not merely to gather 
information for themselves, but to plant seeds of discontent 
that in the near future might prove embarrassing to the 
authorities. Pike’s defense was that he and Robinson had 
talked freely only with the higher officials of whose loyalty 
there could be no doubt. He felt under no restraint for he 
was there neither as diplomat nor prisoner and he proposed 
to give a free vent to his opinions, although in an urbane 


manner and with due respect for the legitimate interests of the 
country. 


Pike was assured that his course would be represented 
to his government in an unfavorable light, but he replied 
that he was willing to assume responsibility for it. Those 
who had entertained him were much alarmed at the warning 
but could only await developments. The incident, however, 
did not seem to interrupt their interviews and dinners with 
Salcedo, although it made them more wary in the presence of 
Walker. The latter, it seems, was far from satisfied with 
rank or associates in the Spanish service. He especially 
disliked to play the part of host and spy, but he performed 
his disagreeable duty with due courtesy to his guests and 
“with great punctuality and fidelity” to his employers.” 

Salcedo had at first planned to detain Pike and his party, 
until all were brought together and he could communicate 
with Wilkinson. He had promptly made protest to the 
latter, shortly after their arrival. The intrusion in his judg- 
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ment called for more adequate explanation than Pike had 
vouchsafed. But the complications that arose from the 
continued presence of these free-speaking guests caused a 
change in program. The controversy over the return of 
Pike’s papers evidently strengthened his purpose to get rid 
of the disputatious officer, or at least to keep him ahead of 
the rest of his men. If he kept the latter separated from 
their leader, he might gain from them some additional infor- 
mation that would explain their journey. Accordingly, on 
April 23 Salcedo bade Pike prepare for his departure. This 
was the day before he was warned to be more circumspect 
in his conversation. 

The troublesome guest did not need a second bidding. 
In the midst of his preparations, he was informed that both 
he and Robinson were to go. ‘‘We had for some time been 
suspicious,’ Pike records in his narrative, ‘‘that the doctor 
was to be detained; but this evening he likewise obtained per- 
mission to pursue the journey with me, which diffused general 
joy through all the party.’*’ 

This statement is probably less ingenuous than it ap- 
pears. At least we get a different impression from correspond- 
ence between Robinson and Salcedo, some six years later. 
According to letters then quoted by the General Command- 
ant, Robinson, like Pike, had written him on April 8, to 
explain ‘‘the causes of his coming to the country and his in- 
tentions after arrival.” The American surgeon stated that he 
had accompanied the expedition to the northern settlements 
of New Mexico in order to adjust some money claims and to 
ascertain what chances existed there for practicing his pro- 
fession. Furthermore he declared his intention to become a 
vassal of “His Catholic Majesty” and hinted at plans that 
would be of interest to the Spaniards. 

Such eagerness to expatriate himself seems strange in one 
who a few months before had left in St. Louis a newly married 
wife. His approach to Salcedo may be the result of a definite 
plan to secure additional information. He and Pike had 
probably agreed upon the course to be pursued and the letter 
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of April 8 was the result. He wrote again to Salcedo on the 
day the latter informed Pike that his papers would not be 
returned. This second approach seems no mere coincidence. 
Robinson again mentioned his desire to become a Spanish 
subject and offered to explore the frontier of his prospective 
habitat—a service for which his training and recent experience 
had well fitted him. This offer is in keeping with his attempt 
on every occasion to practise his profession, and was evidently 
designed to make up for the loss of their papers.** Salcedo, 
we may be sure, readily detected Robinson’s purpose and in- 
sisting on his returning with Pike. Hence the latter and his 
companions quickly put aside their “suspicions” as to Robin- 
son’s detention and all ‘‘joyfully” prepared to leave together. 


The loss of part of his papers did not after all greatly 
handicap Pike. His journal in full which had been in the 
keeping of one of his men had escaped the general seizure of 
of his papers at Santa Fe. Dr. Robinson, before leaving the 
party, had copied the courses and distances for nearly the 
whole journey and this with the information sent forward 
with Lieutenant Wilkinson enabled Pike to present a fairly 
correct chart of his route, even if it did not contain all the 
details previously recorded in his daily observations. Both 
he and Robinson had good memories. Even after his appre- 
hension the resolute leader managed to take observations and 
record notes and conceal them in the guns of his men. Under 
the escort so kindly furnished they did not need their arms so 
they afforded convenient caches for purloined information. 
Thus fortified Pike later faced the preparation of his book with 
equanimity, although the narrative shows that authoriship 
taxed his powers even more than did his remarkable journey. 


Pike, as we have noted, was deeply attached to his patron 
Wilkinson. When he saw in the Mexican Gazette, therefore, 
that the General’s name was associated with some inexplicable 
movements of American troops and with rumors of Burr’s 


‘*These letters on enclosures Nos. 3 and 4 in Salcedo to Robinson, January 
23, 1813, Mss., Archivo Historico Nacional, Madrid, Legajo 5557. Robinson 
was then on a second and still more unacceptable mission to Salcedo. For its 
purpose and results, cf. article by the writer, Monroe and the Early Mexican 
Agents, in Ann. Rept. Amer. Hist'l. Assnh., 1911, I, 197-215. 
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conspiracy, he was rendered both mystified and anxious.* 
While they were in Chihuahua, on April 20, the travelers 
learned that an American officer, one Walter Burling, was on 
his way to Mexico City, and they were still more puzzled. 
These mysterious events seemed to be connected in some way, 
but neither they nor their hosts could imagine why the Mexican 
authorities, usually so jealous of intruders, permitted this 
officer to penetrate their jurisdiction, nor why the American 
government needed to send an agent to Mexico when the 
Spaniards had an accredited minister in the United States. 
When Pike later recorded this event he stated that Burling’s 
mission was then well known to the government.®® Not so 
well known, however, as he affected to believe. Moreover 
when he reached the American border the ingenuous explorer 
learned, what he may already have surmised, that Burr’s 
enterprise was associated in the public mind with his own. 
Wilkinson who informed him of the attempt thus to enmesh 
him also warned him to be cautious about imparting to any 
one information he had secured. Premature publicity, the 
General explained, might “‘incite a spirit of adventure adverse 
to the interests of our government.’’®! Thus did the moving 
spirit of this expedition seek to conceal its true purpose. 

On April 28 Pike, Robinson, and the members of their 
party began the return journey. Their route led them through 
Monclova and San Antonio, across the Rio Grande, the Sabine, 
and other less noted rivers, and finally brought them, on 
July 1, to the American encampment at Natchitoches on the 
Red River. Still under escort and traveling through a country 
that for part of the way, at least, was fairly well peopled, their 
march was uneventful and reasonably comfortable. No longer 
an explorer Pike showed himself a shrewd but secretive ob- 
server whose observations were to smooth the pathway of 
those who should follow him into the alluring Southwest. 

Pike was now far from the Santa Fe Trail proper, so we 
are not specifically concerned with the details of his subse- 
quent movements. These are significant rather for the light 

“Coues, Pike, II, 652. 
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they throw on a strategic frontier area and its scattered but 
diversified people. One element of this ill-assorted population 
that claimed the young officer’s attention was the disquieting 
number of deserters from the American army, not all of whom 
had fared ill for their disloyalty. An occasional Irish priest, 
too, called for comment; while as they approached the border 
there is increasing mention of other pioneers, European and 
American. Some of these spoke of a preliminary residence in 
Spanish territory east of the Mississippi. Thus the border 
provinces of New Spain, Texas, and in lesser degree, New 
Mexico, were being permeated by influences that the Spanish 
government had vainly sought to bar from their dominions.* 


Pike’s book, published on the eve of the revolutionary 
outbreak in Mexico, showed that this border infiltration was 
one of principles as well as of persons. Many, and among 
them representative clergy, were represented as speaking 
bitterly of local abuses and even of voicing a desire to revolt, 
if no improvement occurred. Some of the higher officers, 
both civil and military, expressed respect and admiration 
for the government of the United States and hatred for the 
tyranny of their own. It was easy for these strangers to mis- 
interpret what was told them and much of this may have 
been designed to excite them to indiscreet utterances; but 
Pike’s report undoubtediy served in large measure to interest 
his fellow countrymen in the later struggle for Mexican inde- 
pendence. 


At San Antonio they encountered Governor Antonio 
Cordero, of Texas, and his fellow executive, Simén de Herrera 
of Nuevo Leén. These two officers had recently played a 
conspicuous part on the Texas border and they now explained 
to their interested visitors what really happened there in 
connection with the “Neutral Ground Agreement.” Their 
accounts cleared up for the Americans some of the mysteries 
about that agreement, in which Wilkinson was concerned 
and represented their patron in a favorable light. Pike was 
especially grateful for this explanation. 


“Ibid., 667-715. 
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The two Spaniards were secretly resolved never to let 
that part of the New World fall under the sway of a foreign 
ruler. Already the shadow of the Corsican fell across their 
vision and Pike fully believed that should Bonaparte attempt 
to seize Spain these two executives would resist him even to 
the point of declaring local independence.* They were ex- 
ceedingly courteous to him and to Robinson, and six years 
later, the latter was once more debtor to their abundant 
hospitality. 

Even in the midst of these attentions and when uged 
on by the prospect of soon treading American soil, Pike did 
not fail to note the numbers and position of each Spanish 
detachment encountered or to surmise the strength of others. 
Thus to the end he contributed his part to render the route 
over which he was passing, one that (to quote his patron) 
would “‘afford some interesting scenes, as well to the statesman 
as the philosopher. To them Pike did indeed bear a mass 
of information, ill-assorted and often inaccurate, but inspiring 
withal. But Wilkinson was unable to make use of it. By his 
duplicity he had ruined his associates, had failed in his at- 
tempt to blackmail those who had formerly bribed him, and 
now found himself fighting merely to keep an office that he 
had disgraced. In the revulsion of the moment there was 
for him no vision of a Mexican conquest. 

Pike, too, had to suffer from the other’s guile. But in 
the end the public recognized the importance of his feat. He 
had reached Santa Fe and had returned. Others were in- 
spired to tread the trail thus blazed® and they kept on until 
it became in succession an overland trade route and the 
military highway that Wilkinson planned. Trader and trapper 


‘J bid., 698-703. 

“Ibid., 704-715, 826. 

“This was particularly the case, as we might expect, in Congress, where 
his patron was then under fire. Our legislators on that occasion were less than 
just to the young explorer. Cf. Cox, Early Exploration, 132, 133. 

“To Pike and Robinson’s reports we may, I am sure, attribute the expe- 
dition undertaken in 1800 with disastrous results by J. McLanahan, Reuben 
Smith, and James Patterson, under the guidance of Manuel Blanco and also 
that of James Baird, Samuel Chambers, and Robert McKnight, that reached 
Santa Fe in 1812. The first group suffered loss of goods and temporary con- 
finement; the members of the second party were detained there, despite diplo- 
matic inquiry, till 1821, Cf. Dalton, Mss., Mo. Hist. Society. 
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reaped material rewards therein and filibuster and more 
regular fighter their modicum of glory. They and their 
successors ignored or forgot the man who planned to open the 
region by military measures but they still cherish the memory 
of his straight-forward agent. The latter had moved forward 
undeterred by distance or the desert, by summer’s heat or 
winter’s cold. He had not hesitated, when necessary, to 
threaten the savage or doublecross the Spaniard, and although 
his course occasionally approached the limit of honorable 
procedure, he did not, like his principal, knowingly cross it. 
Behind him lay a maze of intrigue to becloud his movements, 
more terrifying than the difficulties in front. But from out 
of the clouds of suspicion that beset contemporary opinion 
the reputation of the young explorer has emerged triumphant. 
His essential loyalty to duty rather than to his unworthy 
patron, enabled him in the widest sense to open the difficult 
trail. 
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THE HISTORY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
MISSOURI, 1867-1901 


BY MONIA COOK MORRIS 


The history of woman suffrage in Missouri begins with 
the renewed agitation for suffrage which women of the United 
States undertook immediately following the Civil war. 
From that time until the beginning of the twentieth century 
there was organized, though intermittent, activity among 
the women of Missouri. This woman suffrage movement was 
sporadic in character and spasmodic in development, yet it 
is worthy of attention because it provided the foundation for 
the ultimate success achieved by the woman suffrage organ- 
izations which labored during the period from 1911-1919. 

Missouri was not appreciably affected by the woman 
suffrage movement before the Civil war. From 1850- 
1860, leaders of the Woman’s Rights’ movement labored to 
extend their influence not only in the East but throughout 
the northern and western states. Missouri was included in 
this campaign, but Mrs. Clarinda I. Nichols who visited the 
State said she found no active interest in woman suffrage. 
This lack of interest may have been due to political turmoil, 
rapid increase of wealth and population in the State, and the 
strong sectional feeling existing among the citizens of Mis- 
souri. 

By the time the Civil war closed several forces had com- 
bined to make possible the development of suffrage sentiment. 
In the first place, women had become more accustomed to 
activity in public affairs. Women had been admitted to 
membership and active participation in temperance societies 
and other reform organizations. As early as 1840, a tem- 
perance society in Shelby county admitted women to mem- 
bership, and by 1853 temperance societies were numerous in 
Missouri. The Civil war itself was a valuable factor in the 
extension of women’s activities in public affairs. Women 
throughout the country took the places of men in supplying 
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the daily needs of life and were zealous in providing and pre- 
paring hospital supplies to aid the sick and wounded soldiers. 
In St. Louis, women formed an effective relief organization of 
large proportions. Through experience in various war- 
relief organizations and in temperance societies, Missouri 
women realized what it was possible for them to accomplish 
in public affairs. Women were beginning to receive the 
opportunity of education in Missouri by this time as well as 
more recognition by legislation. The national woman suffrage 
organization renewed its activities just after the war and there- 
by attracted some attention in the State. Asa result of these 
forces woman suffrage sentiment crystallized in Missouri 
shortly after the war. 

St. Louis, by virtue of its geographical location, its con- 
tacts with the East, its families of wealth and influence, its 
educational facilities, became the birthplace of the woman 
suffrage movement in Missouri. Therefore in the initial 
period of woman suffrage agitation (1867-1878), the phrase 
“women of Missouri” referred to the women of St. Louis 
rather than to those of the State as a whole. 

Although the question had been discussed to some extent 
among various women, the first definite public expression 
from any woman in the State in regard to suffrage seems to 
have been occasioned by a remark of Senator B. Gratz Brown. 
During a discussion in the United States Senate concerning 
suffrage in the District of Columbia, December, 1866, Senator 
Brown stated that he stood for universal suffrage and ‘“‘as a 
matter of fundamental principle do not recognize the right of 
society to limit it on any ground of race, color, or sex.” 
Upon reading this statement, Mrs. Virginia L. Minor of St. 
Louis wrote a letter of commendation to Senator Brown, 
secured a number of signatures to it, and presented it to the 
Senator upon his return. 

The actual campaign for woman suffrage in Missouri 
began with a petition to the legislature in 1867, a practice 
which became an integral part of the movement in Missouri. 
This petition of the St. Louis women, being the first of its 
kind in the State, aroused comment but little action. The 
proposal was rejected by a vote in the House of Representatives 
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of eighty-nine to five. The petition showed, however, that 
at least three hundred and fifty-five women were sufficiently 
interested in the cause to endorse it and a few willing to work 
for it, but they were timid about expressing themselves. 

The first woman suffrage association in Missouri was 
formed in St. Louis, May 8, 1867. As the result of the activity 
of Mrs. George D. Hall, Miss Penelope Allen, Mrs. Rebecca 
N. Hazard, and Mrs. Anna Clapp, a meeting was held in the 
directors’ room of the Mercantile Library, which resulted in 
the organization of the Woman’s Suffrage Association of 
Missouri. Officers were elected to serve for terms of one year 
and at the next meeting, May 18, the constitution was adopted. 
At least seventeen women became charter members, and it 
seems that men may have become members. 

The new organization attracted some attention both 
within and without the State. Comments of the newspapers 
indicate that public opinion was skeptical but not altogether 
ill-disposed toward the new association. The Missouri 
Democrat of St. Louis was not averse to printing woman 
suffrage discussions, both serious and humorous, and re- 
corded speeches which occurred throughout the country. 
The St. Louis Republic was of the opinion that although even 
negroes were opposed to woman suffrage, if the agitation in 
Kansas proved successful, woman suffrage might work in 
Missouri. Ex-Governor Foote of Mississippi tendered a 
long address to the Woman Suffrage Association of Mis- 
souri in response to an expression of appreciation of his belief 
in universal suffrage. 

As to the immediate growth and accomplishments of the 
association records are rather silent. The first year must 
have been spent quietly in making plans and gaining mem- 
bers, or else the newspapers did not feel inclined to mention 
the progress made. National leaders visited St. Louis during 
the year, and some effort was expended toward a petition 
which was presented to the legislature which met in 1868. 

By 1869, the Missouri movement seemed to be under 
real headway. Meetings were held regularly, twice each 
month, and were well-attended by men and women. Con- 
tacts with the national organization were made by sending 
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two delegates to the national convention in Washington, D. 
C. in 1869. A problem of major interest was the campaign 
to secure a woman suffrage amendment to the constitution of 
the State. Not only was a petition circulated at every occa- 
sion when it was possible to secure signatures, but a delega- 
tion of at least ten women was sent to Jefferson City to present 
the petition to the legislature. The hall of the House of 
Representatives was opened to the women and the Senate and 
House adjourned for the occasion. Several members of the 
legislature expressed their opinions, some being favorable, 
others noncommittal as was Major Rollins. The signatures of 
Governor McClurg and about seventy or eighty senators and 
representatives were added to the petition, making a list of 
two thousand names. During the same year, there was 
launched a movement to interest the working women of the 
city. A working-women’s committee was appointed to consult 
with the women and bring them together, not only with the 
purpose of suffrage in view, but with the object of securing 
equalization of wages of men and women. After securing 
thirty names a meeting was held as a Working Women’s 
Meeting under the auspices of the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and later a Working Women’s Protective Union was 
formed. 

A National Woman Suffrage Convention was held in St. 
Louis, October 6, 7, 1869. In addition to the distinguished 
national suffrage leaders who attended, Mrs. Hazard, Mrs. 
Minor, Miss Phoebe Couzins, and others of the local organiza- 
tion were prominent in the proceedings. The most significant 
act of the convention was the adoption of a set of resolutions 
framed by Mr. Francis Minor. The resolutions expressed the 
revolutionary idea that the states in denying women the right 
to vote were violating the spirit and letter of the federal 
constitution. By the constitution, the qualification of electors 
was left to the several states, but the states were not given the 
right to deprive any citizen of the elective franchise. Mrs. 
Minor delivered an address upon these resolutions saying she 
believed the constitution gave her a right to vote. 

The history of the initial period of the woman suffrage 
movement cannot be followed in any great detail after 1869, 
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on account of incomplete source material. The years of its 
inception aroused interest and comment as any new movement 
does, but it was not long until the press gave only straggling 
news, and the members of the association were not careful to 
preserve their records. Nevertheless, sufficient outstanding 
events have been recorded to make progress easily discernible. 

The succeeding year was not entirely devoid of action. A 
new organization known as the St. Louis County Woman 
Suffrage Association came into existence in May, 1870. The 
Missouri Association continued with its work and attempted 
to meet the demand coming from all parts of the state for 
literature on the subject of suffrage. Although no official 
delegation was sent to the legislature that year, some women 
were so ambitious as to go to Jefferson City on their own 
initiative. 

When the twenty-sixth General Assembly met in 1871, 
greater effort was expended to influence the legislature, yet 
the legislators paid less attention to the problem than they 
did the previous year. A number of St. Louis women visited 
the capitol and attempted to create favorable opinion. Re- 
membering that Governor B. Gratz Brown had once ap- 
parently declared himself in favor of woman suffrage, a 
special delegation waited upon him. Standing quietly in 
the center of the group of women which surrounded him in 
his executive office, Governor Brown adroitly met the rapid 
fire of questions to which he was subjected. According 
to the newspaper description each woman advanced to 
deliver her particular argument, then fell back to prepare 
fresh arguments to use when it again became her turn. Re- 
fusing to commit himself, the Governor did not deny his 
early attitude but declared he had said nothing contrary to 
those views and declined to say anything further. The peti- 
tion presented to the State Senate by the suffrage association 
was unusual in that it asked the State Senate to memorialize 
the Missouri members in Congress to urge a sixteenth amend- 
ment to the federal constitution recognizing the right of women 
to vote. 

The existence of two national woman suffrage associa- 
tions after 1869 seems to have had an unpleasant effect in 
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Missouri. In order to avoid a division of the Missouri Woman 
Suffrage Association, the members had agreed that each should 
join the national body of his or her choice and that the Mis- 
souri Association should not become auxiliary to either national 
group. Nevertheless, in 1871, when Mrs. Minor, who was a 
member of the National Suffrage Association was elected 
president of the Missouri organization for the fifth time, it 
was decided that the state association should become aux- 
iliary to the American Woman Suffrage Association. As a 
result, Mrs. Minor and other women who were members of 
the National Association withdrew from the state organiza- 
tion although they remained active in suffrage work. From 
1872 until 1878, the Missouri Association was not so aggressive 
in its efforts to secure favorable legislation and no records of 
its activities in other directions have been found. 

By the end of the initial period in 1878, woman suffrage 
activity in Missouri was still a distinctly St. Louis movement, 
although a few attempts had been made to arouse enthusiasm 
elsewhere, and there were some evidences of a spontaneous 
growth ofinterest In 1872, a petition for woman suffrage was 
introduced in the General Assembly by a representative of 
Shelby county. The foundation of the movement in north 
Missouri was laid when a woman's club was formed in Oregon, 
Holt county, in 1872. 

Following the decline of woman suffrage activity in the 
seventies, the remainder of the nineteenth century may be 
characterized as a period of expansion and reorganization. 
The movement never assumed large proportions, yet there 
was a certain amount of expansion during the eighties as 
well as a change in the demands of the woman suffragists. 
The ensuing decade was marked by reorganization of the 
older associations as well as the formation of new societies. 
These later decades illustrate the fact that the early history 
of woman suffrage consisted of periods of organization and 
decline. 

Information concerning the eighties is meager, and yet 
references show at least two organizations at work and in- 
dicate expansion of woman suffrage sentiment. During this 
time, demands of woman suffrage advocates were more often 
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in favor of school and municipal suffrage than the right to 
vote at general elections. A survey of the events of this 
decade serve as a background and introduction to the period 
of reorganization and more extensive expansion which oc- 
curred during the nineties. 

The growth of suffrage sentiment in Missouri and the 
United State was illustrated by the attendance at the con- 
vention of the National Woman Suffrage Association which 
was held in St. Louis in May, 1879. Among the one hundred 
and twenty delegates present there were representatives 
from twelve states and six Missouri towns (Bloomington, 
Oregon, Louisiana, Warrensburg, Lexington, St. Louis). 
Only one instance could be found to indicate that there were 
branch organizations in these towns. A society known as the 
Holt County Woman Suffrage Society had been established 
in Oregon in 1879. 

Under the direction of the national leaders attending the 
convention, particularly Miss Susan B. Anthony, a new local 
organization was formed May 13, 1879. This society, known 
as the St. Louis Branch of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, seems to have included some of the women who 
had withdrawn from the state association in 1871, for Mrs. 
Virginia L. Minor was elected president. 

Occasional records give an idea of the progress of the 
new organization. Attention was paid to both state and 
national problems although national interests occupied more 
attention because of the affiliation of the society with the 
national organization. The few scattered accounts of the 
local activities are sufficient to show that the society re- 
mained alive when other interests were attracting women and 
that it continued active until 1890. Nationally, the St. Louis 
Branch exhibited more energy. Several members attended 
national conventions and served as officers in the National 
Association. Miss Phoebe Couzins and Mrs. Minor seem to 
have been well-known members of the National Association. 

The Missouri Woman Suffrage Association which was 
auxiliary to the American Woman Suffrage Association held 
regular meetings for the most part until 1886. Conflicting 
records, however, make it difficult to distinguish between the 
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work of this society and that of the St. Louis Branch. The 
state association was more specifically interested in securing 
state legislation. Delegates were sent to the General Assembly 
in 1881 petitioning for a constitutional amendment, and 
petitions for both general and presidential suffrage for women 
were sent in 1883. 

The two national organizations formally united in 1890, 
the union having been practically completed in 1889. Whether 
such a union took place between the Missouri Woman Suffrage 
Association and the St. Louis Association is not entirely clear. 
It would seem if the amalgmation was made it must have 
occurred by the time of the state convention of 1889 in St. 
Louis. Upon the union of the two national groups, the Mis- 
souri society became known as the Missouri Branch of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association. After this 
time no record was found concerning the St. Louis Branch of 
the older association. 

The convention of 1889 indicated that suffrage sentiment 
was more general throughout the State, especially in some 
northern and central counties. Vice-presidents elected for 
the state-at-large were women in Bloomfield, Brookfield, 
Maryville, La Monte, Montgomery, Fayette, Wentzville, 
and Cameron. Eight vice-presidents were elected for St. 
Louis, which was still the center of activity, and the society 
there was described as having a membership of fifty. 

Further expansion was indicated by the petitions to the 
legislature during this period. Petitions came from Pike, 
Clinton, Jackson, and St. Clair counties, as well as from the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and the St. Louis 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

The petitions demanded school suffrage and the right to 
hold office with respect to public schools more frequently than 
general suffrage for women. It was in this period, in 1883, 
that the first petition for presidential suffrage originated. 
Presidential suffrage was the only woman suffrage request 
granted (1919) by the legislature previous to the ratification 
of the nineteenth amendment. Municipal suffrage was 
demanded late in the period. School suffrage for women 
was requested in several proposed amendments to the State 
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constitution as well as in proposed statutes, but these attempts 
were not successful. 

The failure of the woman suffrage organizations to 
develop any more extensively during the eighties may be 
attributed, in part, to the fact that the cause of temperance 
was uppermost in the minds of women. When the state 
temperance organization was perfected in 1883 there were 
sixty-five unions auxiliary to it. Since temperance unions 
advocated woman suffrage also, many women doubtless felt 
that membership in one society was sufficient. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century the woman 
suffrage movement passed through a greater period of progress 
in Missouri than it had yet experienced. Progress was 
spasmodic, however, the greatest development occurring in 
the latter part of the decade. During the earlier years the 
foundation was partially prepared by forces other than woman 
suffrage workers. 

By the period of the nineties, women had advanced 
from the status in life which they had held when the Woman’s 
Rights Movement took form. Women had become independ- 
ent economically, and opposition to the entrance of women 
into public affairs and public office was not so great as it had 
been. School suffrage had been extended to women in a 
number of states. The Populist movement raised the hopes of 
woman suffragists and fostered the growth of woman suffrage 
sentiment in a somewhat intangible way. In Missouri where 
the field was not particularly fertile for the Populist move- 
ment, a woman suffrage plank was placed in the Populist 
platform at the first state convention (Sedalia, 1892). In 
1895, many of the woman suffrage petitions presented to the 
State legislature came from counties in south and southwest 
Missouri, that section which was the stronghold of the Peoples’ 
party in Missouri. 

The state woman suffrage association was inactive for a 
time during the early part of the decade. Inactivity, how- 
ever, did not mean that the leaders were neglecting their 
cause. Women’s clubs were becoming so numerous that there 
were many avenues of approach to the sameend. In addition 
to the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, the State 
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Federation of Women’s Clubs was formed by 1896. These 
clubs were all working for the uplift of women in one way or 
another, although they did not tend to become suffrage 
organizations. 

Some events occurred in 1892 which were of major im- 
portance to the growth of the woman suffrage movement. 
In February, an Interstate Women’s Conference met in 
Kansas City. This conference was attended by temperance 
leaders and woman suffrage advocates from Missouri and 
other states as well. The topics discussed were suffrage, 
legal status of women, and (strange to say) dress reform. 

As a consequence of the conference, the first woman 
suffrage association in Kansas City was formed. This organi- 
zation was known as the Equal Suffrage Association of Kansas 
City. Mrs. Kersey Coates was elected the first president. 
The meetings of the association were held monthly, and ap- 
parently continued steadily. The Kansas City women in- 
terested themselves chiefly in improving the conditions of the 
poor and insane in the county and state. In 1897, the club 
commenced courses of study in political science and history 
which were carried on under the direction of the national asso- 
ciation. Delegates were elected to the national convention 
at Des Moines in 1897. 

While the Interstate Conference was in progress, the 
members of the Missouri association held a meeting. Mrs. 
Virginia Hedges of Warrensburg was elected president of the 
state association to succeed Mrs. Virginia L. Minor. This was 
the first time the president of the state society was other than 
a St. Louis woman. 

Mrs. Hedges served for two years, and during that time 
no conventions were held although the clubs paid their national 
and state dues. Agitation was continued, the state associa- 
tion cooperating with other societies in public and legislative 
work. 

On account of her age and ill health, Mrs. Virginia L. 
Minor had been compelled, in 1892, to retire from her position 
as president of the state woman suffrage association and her 
long life of public activity came to a close in 1894. She had 
spent more than thirty years in public work, twenty-seven of 
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them in the interests of woman suffrage. By various methods 
and constant effort she had sought to secure the ballot for 
women. Her reputation was not only state-wide but national. 
Among the splendid women of the early woman suffrage move- 
ment in Missouri, Mrs. Minor can be honored as one of the 
most outstanding leaders. 


In 1894, the National Association sought to infuse new 
life into the state woman suffrage association and to create 
enthusiasm among the women of the State. A convention, 
known as the Mississippi Valley Congress of Women, held in 
1895 further served to stimulate action. State as well as 
national temperance and equal suffrage leaders were present 
and assisted in reorganizing the state suffrage association. A 
state suffrage convention was called and the organization 
became known as the Missouri Equal Suffrage Association. 
Officers were elected with Mrs. E. P. Johnson of St. Louis as 
president. Immediately afterward, an Equal Suffrage Club 
of St. Louis was organized under the direction of the new 
Missouri association. The Missouri Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion included the Kansas City association, and the list of 
officers represented St. Louis, Kansas City, and Shelbina. 


Early in June, 1896, the president of the Missouri Equal 
Suffrage Association issued a call for a convention to be held 
in St. Louis at the same time the Republican National Con- 
vention was meeting there. The purpose was to induce the 
Republican Convention to insert a woman suffrage plank in 
the national platform. Several states sent women delegates 
to the party convention and a number of prominent suffragists 
attended sessions of both conventions. Needless to say, the 
Republican party refused to include woman suffrage in its 
platform. 


The St. Louis Club and the state association had not 
been working harmoniously, and unfortunately the hostility 
culminated during the state suffrage convention. As a result 
of the dissension each society retired from the convention to 
organize as a state association. The state convention thus 
ended in failure as far as united effort was concerned but 
suffrage activities continued. 
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Those who sustained the original state officers adopted 
resolutions of confidence in Mrs. Johnson, approved a con- 
stitution recommended by the national society, and elected 
officers. Again the election for officers was indicative of the 
expansion of the movement in that the president, Mrs. Ella 
Harrison, resided in Carthage. The size of the state organiza- 
tion was difficult to determine. One reference mentioned 
that seventeen clubs were represented at the convention but 
the location of the clubs could not be ascertained. There was 
no suffrage organization in Carthage until 1897 although a 
woman’s club had existed there since 1880. It is reasonable to 
accept a more conservative estimate that only eight or nine 
clubs existed in Missouri. 

The St. Louis Equal Suffrage Club perfected its organiza- 
tion while the state association was continuing its sessions. 
Maintaining the assertion that it was the state body, the 
name, Missouri State Equal Suffrage Association, was adopted. 
Others besides St. Louis women must have accepted the 
belief because the home of the recording secretary was Hop- 
kins, Missouri. A legislative committee was appointed to urge 
the legislature to pass a school suffrage law. In 1897, and 
again in 1899, a delegation was sent to Jefferson City asking 
the legislature to pass a constitutional amendment conferring 
on women the right of suffrage. 

In the fall of 1896, the original state association held a 
cenvention in Kansas City, primarily to strengthen the organi- 
zation in Missouri. Southwest Missouri was represented by 
women from Carthage and Webb City. It was arranged that 
state organizers should be appointed, that the pledge plan 
of work be adopted, and that circular letters be sent to suffra- 
gists. Little advancement was made, however, for the 
societies merely continued with studies of various types. 
Early in 1897, Mrs. E. P. Johnson secured an edict from the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Association which con- 
firmed her action of the year before and declared that her 
society was the regularly organized woman suffrage associa- 
tion of Missouri. 

From 1897 to 1901 the progress of the woman suffrage 
movement in Missouri can be outlined by the conventions 
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which were held. The location of the conventions indicated 
the expansion which took place. An equal suffrage club was 
organized in Carthage on October, 1897, and in December the 
state convention met in Bethany. The convention of 1898 
met in St. Joseph. At this time, the name of the organization 
was changed to the Woman’s Equal Suffrage Association of 
Missouri. In 1899, the convention was held in Chillicothe 
with an object of creating favorable sentiment in that com- 
munity. In 1900, the annual meeting was held in St. Joseph. 
When the association met in St. Louis in 1901, the dissension 
between the state society and St. Louis club which had con- 
tinued since 1896 became particularly evident. Mrs. Victoria 
Conkling Whitney, president of the Missouri State Equal 
Suffrage Association, and her followers were denied admission 
to the meeting. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the 
national association, who was in attendance at the convention, 
urged more complete and efficient organization in Missouri. 
Nevertheless, no plans were made to carry out Mrs. Catt’s 
suggestion, and conjecture can only be made as to whether 
the opposing organizations united their forces. 

With the opening of the new century, the cause of woman 
suffrage was on the wane in Missouri. No conventions were 
held for several years after 1901 and no petitions were pre- 
sented to the legislature from 1901 until 1911. 

Especial attention should be given to the methods by 
which the women of Missouri sought to secure the ballot 
from 1867-1901. A glimpse at the history of the national 
organizations shows that when woman suffrage forces failed 
to persuade Congress to provide for woman suffrage in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments to the Constitution, 
three methods of attack remained; test voting, amendments to 
state constitutions, and an amendment to the federal con- 
stitution. The movement in Missouri followed these same 
lines of action, the efforts in this direction constituting the 
most integral part of suffrage activities in Missouri. 

Test voting was based upon the theory that the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth amendments enfranchised women. The 
question was thoroughly discussed in the National Woman 
Suffrage Convention at St. Louis in 1869 and the Minor 
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resolutions adopted by the convention expressed the convic- 
tion that the federal constitution did not give the states the 
right to deprive any citizen of the elective franchise. Con- 
struing suffrage as a privilege of citizenship, the resolutions 
stated that, since the Fourteenth amendment declared that 
no state should abridge the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the United States, the states were violating the Con- 
stitution by denying the franchise to women. Mrs. Virginia 
L. Minor and a few women in other states attempted to put 
their convictions into action, Mrs. Minor being the only woman 
in Missouri to make the attempt, however. 

On October 15, 1872, Mrs. Minor, wishing to vote in the 
presidential elections in November, applied to “one Happer- 
sett, the registrar of voters, to register her as a lawful voter.” 
(By the Missouri constitution, only male citizens who had 
registered before election day could vote.) The registrar 
refused to do so on the grounds that she was not a male citizen 
but a woman. Mrs. Minor then sued him, in one of the inferior 
state courts of Missouri, for wilfully refusing to place her 
name upon the list of registered voters, thereby depriving her 
of her right to vote. The registrar demurred, and the court 
in which suit was brought gave judgment in favor of the 
registrar. The case was taken to the Supreme Court of the 
State, and the judgment of the inferior court confirmed. 
Mrs. Minor then took the case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on the grounds that it involved the Fourteenth 
amendment. 

Acting as counsel for his wife, Mr. Francis Minor pre- 
sented an elaborate argument to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The substance of his argument was well- 
expressed by Chief Justice Waite, “that as, a woman born or 
naturalized in the United States and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof is a citizen of the United States and of the state 
in which she resides, she has the right of suffrage as one of the 
privileges and immunities of her citizenship which the state 
cannot by its laws or constitution abridge.” 

Chief Justice Waite delivered the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. His opinion is interesting not 
only as an answer to the theories of suffrage which had been 
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advanced but because it was the basic decision of the Supreme 
Court on the question. 

In the course of his reasoning, the Chief Justice declared 
that women were citizens and that the Fourteenth amendment 
had not been needed to give them that position nor did it 
affect the citizenship of women. Moreover, he showed that 
the Constitution did not mention suffrage as one of the privi- 
leges of citizenship nor did the Fourteenth amendment add to 
them. Neither was suffrage co-extensive with the citizen- 
ship of states at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
nor was citizenship necessarily a condition precedent to the 
enjoyment of the right of suffrage. Therefore, the members 
of the Supreme Court were “unanimously of the opinion that 
the Constitution of the United States does not confer the 
right of suffrage upon anyone, and that the Constitution and 
laws of the several states which commit that important trust 
to men alone are not necessarily void.” 

With the failure of test voting, it was clear that the only 
way to secure woman suffrage was by amendment to the federal 
or state constitutions. In Missouri, more effort was expended 
upon the state legislature to secure favorable legislation than 
upon Congress. The suffrage associations within the state 
were active in presenting petitions to the legislature and in 
sending delegations to influence the legislators. As the move- 
ment developed, numerous counties and other organized 
groups petitioned the General Assembly. The petitions did 
not always request constitutional amendments granting 
general use of the ballot. Sometimes there were petitions for 
school, municipal, and presidential suffrage to be obtained 
either by statute or constitutional amendment. 

The proposals actually introduced in the legislature and 
the reception with which they met was an index of the attitude 
of the members. Just as there was only one group of women 
genuinely interested for many years, so there were usually 
only a few members of the legislature who voted favorably. 
At times there would be spirited debate upon the question, 
and yet as in 1889, the question of woman suffrage was always 
“gently laid away.’’ Of the eighteen proposals for woman 
suffrage made from 1867-1901 only eight came to a vote, 
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although two were worked up to the third reading. These 
eighteen measures were introduced in twelve of the twenty 
assemblies held during this period. 

It has been impossible to draw any conclusions with 
regard to the party affiliations of those who favored or opposed 
woman suffrage. Woman suffrage never became a political 
issue in the United States nor did it appear to become an issue 
in Missouri. The woman suffrage proposals introduced in the 
legislature seem to have failed because of the nature of the 
demands rather than because of party policies. 

One other phase of the attempt to secure a woman suffrage 
amendment to the constitution of Missouri was the appeal to 
the Constitutional Convention of 1875. A communication 
from the Woman Suffrage Association of Missouri was pre- 
sented to the convention but it failed to exercise any influence 
upon the new constitution. 

Women in Missouri made little effort to influence national 
legislation during the early history of the woman svffrage 
movement, their efforts being confined largely to state legisla- 
tion. An early attempt was made in 1870 when the St. Louis 
County Woman Suffrage Association sent a memorial to Con- 
gress urging an ‘‘amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States securing the right of suffrage to woman upon the same 
terms and with no other conditions than shall be imposed on 
men.” The next year a petition was presented to the state 
Senate to pass a joint resolution memorializing the Missouri 
members in Congress to pass a sixteenth amendment to the 
Constitution recognizing the right of women to vote. 

The only other efforts made to aid the national work, as 
far as could be determined, were indirect, by the payment of 
national dues and the labors of the Missouri representatives 
in the national organizations. 
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THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF THOUGHT 


BY CLEON FORBES 


INTRODUCTION 


This work is primarily historical, although some attention 
has been given to the lives of some of the great thinkers of this 
school, particularly Brokmeyer, Harris and Snider. Their 
great teacher was Hegel. The philosophy of these three men 
was extremely practical, each being able to use his philosophi- 
cal ideas in his particular vocation, Brokmeyer in law and 
state, and Snider as a writer and teacher, while Harris made 
practical use of his philosophy in the educational world, in 
which he ultimately became internationally known. 

Not only in the field of thought was this school influential, 
but also in its attitude toward literature and art did it do a 
great work in bringing before the public the best of the writers 
and painters of the past. This was especially the work of 
Snider, whose influence is being perpetuated by the Denton J. 
Snider Association for Universal Culture. 

It has been questioned as to whether the name of this 
school, the St. Louis Movement, is not too localized, for we 
know that the movement here begun soon spread over a wide 
area through the influence of Harris’ Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, and that within a few years several schools were 
established in other parts of the country in which these men 
were quite active. When we consider that George H. Howi- 
son of the University of California was one of the members of 
this movement, and note the number and influence of his 
pupils such as Professor Bakewell of Yale, Professor Lovejoy 
of Johns Hopkins and others, we begin to see the movement 
not as localized, but as of national scope, not of the past, but 
as still living and having its influence today. 

A very pleasing phase of this work has been the one 
hundred percent response to our letters of inquiry and research. 
This we are assured is unusual, and speaks eloquently for the 
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interest manifested in this subject. I heartily thank all who 
have assisted in this enterprise; whose generous responses to 
letters have opened up many avenues of information otherwise 
unavailable; Mr. David H. Harris, Los Angeles, California, 
aged brother of W. T. Harris, who furnished us much original 
material and some valuable books; Mr. Theodore Harris, son 
of W. T. Harris; Mr. Eugene C. Brokmeyer, for the loan of 
books; Mr. B. G. Shakelford of the city schools of St. Louis; 
Miss Julia Krug of the St. Louis Library, who tendered the 
loan of certain books from the St. Louis Library; W. H. Miner 
of St. Louis, dealer in rare books, for information and books; 
Mr. William Woerner for the biography of his father, and for 
other books; Mrs. T. E. Ferguson, St. Louis; Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker of the State Historical Society at Columbia, Missouri; 
and Superintendent Calhoun of the Muskogee Indian School. 
To these and many others, grateful recognition for their 
courteous consideration and kindness is herein extended. 


CHAPTER I 
THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 


The recent trans-Atlantic flight of Charles Lindbergh in 
his plane, the Spirit of St. Louis, does not seem so surprising to 
those who have made a study of the history of St. Louis and 
of her achievements in pioneering. Even while she kept 
stride with Eastern cities in culture and refinement, she stood 
for many years as the entrance to the great West, and was 
herself the real pioneer. Her buildings, her bridges, her art 
and education, the World’s Fair of 1904, and the movement 
which is intriguing us just now, the nucleus of the St. Louis 
School of Thought, as well as Lindbergh’s achievement, all 
stand as proof of the pioneering spirit of St. Louis. 

St. Louis is situated on the west bank of the Mississippi 
river, twenty miles below its confluence with the Missouri 
river. It was founded in 1764 by Pierre Laclede Liguest, a 
native of France, and Auguste Chouteau, who came from New 
Orleans. Their purpose in founding it was to establish a 
trading post for their firm, which had been given the exclusive 
rights of fur trading with the Indians in the Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys. 
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In 1803 the United States purchased this territory from 
France. At this time the population of the entire St. Louis 
territory was only about three thousand, but its rich fertile 
valleys, the navigation which its rivers made possible, and the 
fact that it was the entrance to the great West, all combined to 
make it unparalleled as the land of opportunities. 

While some have chosen to call St. Louis foreign and 
un-American, it did become in fact a most truly American city; 
for in 1880 whe. her population numbered 350,000, about 
245,000 of these were native born; while for the remaining 
105,000 who were French, German and Irish, St. Louis had 
become a veritable melting pot. Beside the French who were 
originally in St. Louis, many Irish, representing the Roman 
Catholic Church had come in, established missions, and 
ecclesiastically ruled the entire domain; while the Germans 
who immigrated to St. Louis, became perhaps the greatest 
influence of all in the St. Louis School of Thought. 


Germany seemed to have migrated hither in person, and to have 
settled down in St. Louis and the surrounding country on both sides of 
the Mississippi. Thousands upon thousands they came flocking, not 
only with their laborous bodies, but with their whole intellectual outfit, 
from the man trained in the university, down to the common-schooled 
peasant.... A little German world arose here in the West, with St. 
Louis as its heart.* 


Many of these had fled to America in 1848 when the turmoil 
and reaction against the militarists caused so much stir in 
Germany. Some of these were men who had for their back- 
ground the philosophy of Kant, Schelling, Fichte and Hegel, 
and who eventually planted that seed deep in the rich soil 
of the new country’s thinkers; men they were who preferred 
the sturdy peace and honest toil of the new country to the 
hate and destruction of war as they had known it in their 
homeland. Yet it was not until the tragedy of war shook 
their new home to its very foundations that they forgot their 
mercenary ambitions, and turned in the hour of readjustment 
to their old and helpful philosophies, as balm to heal the very 
soul. 





*Snider, D. J., St. Louis Movement, p. 66. 
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The Civil war, too, had its influence in the founding of 
the St. Louis School. Nearly all the Germans who had 
settled here were trained soldiers in the old Fatherland, and 
could at once step from the plow into the disciplined order of 
battle. And there were among them officers already schooled 
in the best military institutes of Europe; so St. Louis had in 
her midst a standing army ready for immediate service, and 
the fact is, this city made more and greater history during the 
early stages of the war than any other city of the country, 
not excepting Washington. St. Louis was more important 
at that time than she has ever been since. She held for a 
time a national eminence. The first decisive fight for Federal 
Union took place on this spot. Universal history pivoted for 
a moment on St. Louis.* 

But at the conclusion of the war, while the nation was 
still dazed and bewildered, the always surmounting St. Louis 
spirit reasserted itself, and these very leaders turned to 
philosophy for counsel. Snider says: 


Naturally our set sought in philosophy the solution, that is in Hegel 
as taught by our leaders. A great world-historical deed had been done 
with enormous labor and outer panoramic pageantry. What lay in it for 
us and for the future? So we began to grope after the everlasting verities, 
the eternal principles, the pure essences as they are called by our philosoph- 
ical authority. These transcendent energies of man and of the world 
were said to be collected and ordered in one book—Hegel’s ‘‘Logic.”’ 
So the St. Louis Movement may be called a child of the period, a peculiar 
infant indeed, but nevertheless a legitimate birth of the time’s spiritual 
struggle. And this infant seemed to be sent by the time to a world-school 
for its discipline. 


Immediately following the Civil war St. Louis entered a 
period of gross materialism, such as invariably follows war. 
She entered what Snider, the historian of the St. Louis Move- 
ment, chooses to term her “Great Illusion,” when for a time 
every one seemed to go mad with one ambition—to have St. 
Louis become the metropolis of the nation, perchance of the 
world; the immediate ambition, however, to be greater than 
Chicago! St. Louis and all her people were dreaming of mere 


*Snider, D. J., St. Louis Movement, pp. 56 and 66. 
tSnider, D. J., St. Louis Movement, p: 27. 
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numbers and riches, and “‘musing on things that never were 
to be.” Reference to their city was cut to the terse, expressive 
title “The Future Great.’* Chicago was giving them a most 
uncomfortable race when, Snider says: 


A searching test of our hearts was offered by the great Chicago fire 
of 1870. Of course we, with some public display, sent money for the home- 
less, provisions for the hungry, and even resolutions of sympathy for the 
unfortunate city—all of which was of right appearance; but privately 
everywhere could be heard, without unhappy tears, the pious, scriptural 
ejaculation: ‘Again the fire of heaven has fallen upon Sodom and Gomor- 
rah; may it complete its divinely appointed work!’** 


But the God who rained fire on Sodom and Gomorrah, had 
no such extinction in mind for Chicago. Lulled to peace by 
Chicago’s tragedy, St. Louis could not believe her ears when 
the census of 1880 smote her with these unbelievable figures: 
“Population of St. Louis, 350,000; of Chicago, 503,000.” 
Snider narrates in his refreshing style: 


I can still see the old lady jump up from her sleep at the bodeful 
figures, and challenge the correctness of the Washington enumeration, 
with no little wrath, though with an undershiver of anxiety. Not so easily 
would she renounce her long, sweet illusion; so she resolved to take her 
own census. The best mathematician of her University was called upon 
to oversee accurately the arithmetic of the thing, and to insert all the 
omitted names, of which a number had been dug up in the slums and else- 
where. The result, however, was a practical confirmation of the first 
dream destroying figures. Then followed a corresponding overflow of 
Disillusion and of general dismay, at first running toward despair. The, 
outside world, and Chicago especially, failed not to enjoy what they re- 
garded as the denouement of a great civic comedy, funning and bemocking 
the disenchantment of the badly fooled victim at the end of the play.t 


But if St. Louis had suffered through an illusion, she 
effected also some real accomplishments. The building of the 
Eads Bridge, Snider calls her Great Reality. This took form 
during the very years of the Illusion. 


Its construction was an enterprise of the most noble character, and 
the bridge itself is one of the finest in the world. It is built on solid rock, 


*Ibid., p. 184. 
**Snider, D. J., St. Louis Movement, p. 73. 
tSnider, D. J., St. Louis Movement, p. 80. 
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and it is an invulnerable fortress, capable of bearing any weight, and 
withstanding the forces of any flood. It consists of three graceful arches 


of steel, each 520 feet in length. It took seven years to construct it, and 
was finished in 1874.* 


While Snider says with delightful extravagance: 


I now come to understand why the old Romans . . . . made their 
bridge-builder a divine person or High Priest communing with the Supreme 
God Jupiter for a structure to cross over even little Tiber . . . . So 


it was that James B. Eads communed with the great Creator of the Uni- 
verse, persuaded hii to drop down to St. Louis, and step across the River, 
then to make that one great divine step eternal in stone and iron.** 


Another of St. Louis’ plans which materialized, though 
some years later, was the building of the largest passenger 
station in the world. D. H. Harris says: 


The St. Louis Union Station is said to be the largest passenger depot 
in the world. The railroad facilities at the present time (1921) are mag- 
nificent, superior to those of any other city. The depot and sheds together 
cover six blocks, the total area is equal to ten acres, and two hundred 
thousand men could stand under its roof at one time.f 


St. Louis is a city of churches and schools, of which her 
citizens are duly proud. And it is an interesting fact, that 
the very enterprising citizens who helped lift St. Louis to her 
present high standard of education, were also leaders in the 
St. Louis School of Thought. It was here New England lent 
her influence, as well as in her theologies, which were of two 
distinct types — the Trinitarian and the Unitarian. She 
had great educational power, many of the St. Louis teachers 
for years coming directly from New England or being deeply 
influenced by her. In fact, New England was responsible in 
large part for the public schools of that day, and also for 
Washington University. It was the public schools which 
afforded the seed-bed for the St. Louis Movement, and W. T. 
Harris, superintendent of the city schools for many years, 
who was himself a New Englander, became one of its leaders. 
Miss Susan T. Blow, who introduced the kindergarten into 


*Harris, D. H., Early St. Louis Movement, p. 196. 
**Snider, D. J., St. Louis Movement, p. 109. 
tHarris, D. H., Early St. Louis Movement, p. 185. 
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the public schools of St. Louis, was also deeply interested in 
this School of Thought. 


Many of the first families of the Old South, bringing with 
them her courtesy, her culture, her traditions and arrogance, 
settled in the growing city. Among those of Southern parent- 
age, who were important to this movement, was D. J. Snider, 
its historian. These Southerners strongly influenced the 
city’s social life, and the Southern statesmen became her 
political leaders. It was their leadership which made St. 
Louis seem almost a Southern city, and which tore her with 
such ruthless distress from her Northern influences and beliefs 
when the Civil war opened. 


Beauty and play have had their part in the history of 
St. Louis. The Missouri Botanical Garden, consisting of 
125 acres in the southern part of the city, beside being one of 
the most beautiful show-places of St. Louis, has splendidly 
equipped laboratories for graduate work in botany and allied 
subjects. Its gardens contain 11,000 species of plants from 
all parts of the world, which number and variety are un- 
excelled by any other similar collection in the United States.* 
Forest Park is important in the recreative life of St. Louis, 
where beside the zoo and the amusement features common to 
city parks, is situated the largest natural amphitheater in the 
world, directly in front of the Art Museum on Art Hill. The 
Art Museum building was constructed for the World’s Fair of 
1904, one of the most important events of the entire history of 
St. Louis, and indeed of the United States. It was held in 
celebration of the centennial of the Louisiana Purchase, and 
was a splendid and magnificent affair, where were brought 
together the entire world’s achievements in industrial manu- 
factures, art products, education, social, secular, religious and 
political interests. 


This exposition of 1904 holds a place in history more conspicuous 
than its projectors anticipated. For the opening decade it stands a record 
of the accomplishment and progress of man. So thoroughly did it represent 
the world’s civilization, that if all of man’s other works were destroyed by 
some unspeakable catastrophe, the records established at this exposition 


*Harris, D. H., Early St. Louis Movement, p. 243. 
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by the assembled nations would afford the necessary standards for the 
rebuilding of our entire civilization.* 


So we recognize in each accomplishment of St. Louis her 
Pioneer spirit always striving for fulfillment; whether in the 
building of an unexcelled bridge or depot; in the introduction 
of a kindergarten into the public schools; in the realization of 
a trans-Atlantic flight, heretofore almost undreamed of; even 
in her Great Illusion we catch a glimpse of her ambitious 
spirit. Soin consummation of this did she give birth to a 
great philosophical movement. 


CHAPTER II 
HENRY CLAY BROKMEYER—INSPIRER 


H. C. Brokmeyer was born in Minden, Prussia, in 1827. 
He was banished from Germany in 1848 with other scholars, 
one of whom was Carl Schurz.** 

His very name, Henry Clay Brokmeyer, is significant, 
linking as it does, the new world with the old. True to his 
American namesake, he was politician and emancipator in 
one, while true to his German ancestry he brought to this 
new world an aptitude for German idealism, as set forth by 
Hegel. 

Of his boyhood and education we know little. He at- 
tended both Georgetown College and Brown University as an 
undergraduate, where he mastered Greek. For a time he 
lived in the West, but Riley says: ‘“‘He was expelled from a 
freshwater college because of his free-thinking, and left for the 
East, where he became imbued with New England teaching.’’t 

Brokmeyer chafed at the world order. Its restraining 
influences were irksome to him. With a powerful physique 
and as powerful mentality, he was suppressed and strangled 
by New England, and he in turn offended her insufferably. 
The fixed order not suiting him, he determined to become 
another Thoreau, to leave society and seek solitude, for he 
had taken very much to heart the advice of Parmonides to the 


*Harris, D. H., Early St. Louis Movement, p. 172. 
**Calhoun, H. C., Letter, 
tRiley, W., American Thought, p. 240. 
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young Socrates: ‘‘Be sure to educate and practice yourself 
in the so-called useless metaphysical hair-splitting while you 
are still young, lest the truth should escape you.”’* 

So Brokmeyer went West to the old hunting-ground of 
Daniel Boone, there building for himself a log cabin, and with 
his dog his sole companion, he lived for several years support- 
ing himself by hunting. In the routine of his day he could 
procure in one hour’s hunting enough food for the day, and 
have the rest of the time for working out the problems in his 
head. 

This Utopian scheme could not last, however. His 
philosophy itself must die if there were none to assent and 
none to object. So, determining to provide for himself a 
competency for his old age, he came to St. Louis. 

Upon his arrival in St. Louis, Brokmeyer became a 
foundry worker for a time. He would attend gatherings 
where political or philosophical subjects were being discussed, 
and there, dressed in his working clothes and chagrined not 
at all, he would stand up and defend his position against the 
best of them. It was at one of these informal meetings that 
he met Harris, the second of the triumvirate. 

Brokmeyer was the most picturesque figure among those 
youthful philosophers; large of frame, heavy muscled, with 
lissom and agility which his hermit existence had emphasized; 
having a great shock of black hair and the mustachios of his 
day, low, broad forehead, and penetrating eyes which flashed 
lightning as his voice rent the air with wisdom, wit and pro- 
fanity. Or in another mood he would settle back at ease in 
his chair, cock high his heels, and with half-shut eyes lazily 
soliloquize as he puffed at his perpetual and vicious pipe. 

Like many another genius he had utter scorn of the com- 
mon mode of living and of correct dress, or possibly not so 
much scorn as disregard and indifference. He lived the life 
of a vagabond even while in the city. Brokmeyer ignored 
too much the moral element of his own spirit, yet no one ever 
justly thought him corrupt. 


*Riley, W., American Thought, p. 240. 
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Where thinkers met, there would be Brokmeyer, always 
uncouth, always dishevelled and ragged in his working clothes, 
yet the undoubted oracle of the meeting. He would forcefully 
deliver his response, as one having authority, and could even 
re-create Hegel by poetizing the latter’s dry, colorless abstrac- 
tions. Without this poetic power he could never have barbed 
his weighty philosophy with flashes of lightning, tipped with 
fire, by means of which he pierced the fiends of Hegelian 
darkness. 

Brokmeyer was a philosopher, yet his philosophy was 
not his own, but derived; not his inner created self, but some- 
thing brought from the outside, a very good European affair, 
borrowed from Hegel. Or himself, perhaps, almost equal to 
the older philosopher, he became Hegel’s interpreter and 
revitalized him. 

In 1859 Brokmeyer and Harris began the first systematic 
study of Hegel in America. Soon Harris with two other 
enthusiastic students, George Stedman and J. H. Waters, 
persuaded Brokmeyer to give up his work in the foundry 
and give his entire time to instructing them, and to translat- 
ing into English the greatest works of German thought. 

They established him in an old lodging house on South 
Market Street, in a bare attic, frugally pensioning him with 
bread and room rent. Here he prepared his own meals, such 
as they were, and slept on a pallet on the floor. These three 
friends were themselves only poor young men, Harris having 
just recently begun his work as a teacher in Franklin Public 
School in St. Louis. 

Hegel’s ‘“‘Larger Logic,” which was to be translated from 
its original German, was to be their starting point, their Book 
of Fate, their world stormer. This book has the reputation 
of being the most difficult book in the world to read, the one 
least accessible to the human mind. 

Nothing daunted, Brokmeyer went to his task, wrestling 
day and night, translating, copying, re-translating. Howhe 
grew to love it! How it inspired him! It became his one 
supreme book, his Bible. It meant to him more than any 
other human production, and was doubtless the source of his 
spiritual transformation from hostility and inner discord, 
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and even anarchism, to a reconciliation with his government 
and indeed with the world order, after his two maddened 
flights from civilization. 

Much as Brokmeyer loved his work, however, it was 
heavy, it was tedious, and he kept too closely at it, until after 
a time he grew maddened with eternal ‘‘mapping and tracking 
that vast Sahara of Hegelian desert,’’ and utterly image 
thirsty he took sudden flight one day from anhydrous philoso- 
phy to upwelling poetry, as to the green oasis of his salvation, 
the bubbling fountain where he could slake his aesthetic thirst, 
for Brokmeyer was first poet, poetry being his original gift, 
far deeper than his philosophy. 

Years afterward, when Snider had attached himself to 
the Brokmeyer assemblage, upon hearing of this poetic 
tangent of Brokmeyer’s, he asked him for a copy of the poems, 
whereupon Brokmeyer disgustedly replied that he had no 
copies and was devoutly thankful that this was true; that he 
hoped he never would see a copy of them again. Later, how- 
ever, while browsing through an old bookstore, Snider suddenly 
came upon six new copies of this very work, and delightedly 
bought them all. Afterward when he boasted of this to 
Harris, Harris instantly demanded half of them, declaring 
that they really belonged to him anyway, since he had been 
“supporting” Brokmeyer at the very time of their writing. 
Snider generously divided the volumes among Harris and other 
friends keeping but one copy for himself. This he lost in his 
wanderings, and it, like most of Brokmeyer’s writings, became 
lost to the world. 


After two long years Brokmeyer finished the translation 
of Hegel’s ‘Larger Logic.” It was planned to have this 
printed at once but before the work was begun, the Civil war 
opened, and all took up arms. So for a time the old aspira- 
tions gave place to the fierce and bitter struggle, which at its 
close however served only to draw them nearer together, to 
seek what consolation they might from their philosophies. 

Brokmeyer had always been politically inclined. In 
earliest manhood he was a staunch and ardent supporter of the 
Democratic party, but as the war clouds thickened, he found 
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his only consistent stand to be against slavery, surely, yet 
believing secession to be the greater issue. 

He so strongly influenced his intimate friends, that almost 
to a man, they followed his example in supporting Lincoln, and 
taking up arms as Union soldiers. To Gabriel Woerner, one 
of his youthful admirers, who was a publisher of a German 
newspaper in St. Louis, he wrote: ‘‘War is certainly upon 
us and we are beginning to learn its lessons. Get yourself 
ready! I, my young friend, have swapped off my Hegel for 
a copy of Hardie’s Infantry Tactics. Go you and exchange 
your pen for a sword; the sword is mightier than the pen if 
you know what to do with it.’’* 

During the war Brokmeyer so distinguished himself that 
he became a colonel; although we also have this history con- 
cerning his war record: “Blair was a great friend of Brok- 
meyer, to whom he did a great service in rescuing the later 
from arbitrary military power, which had thrust him in jail.’’** 
Just what Brokmeyer’s offence was we are left to guess, but 
it would not be difficult for a man of his ruthless and fearless 
speech to antagonize his superior officers. 

During the last year of the war there arose in Missouri, 
a dissension over leadership among the Union men, between 
the native born Americans and the hyphenated Americans— 
mainly the German element in St. Louis. To be sure some 
American leaders, namely Mayor Thomas and Representative 
Blow, stood with the German or radical side, while on the other 
hand many Germans protested against too much Germany, 
from which they had so recently escaped, and which they had 
no desire to see reproduced on American soil. Of this latter 
group the intellectual head was indisputably Colonel Brok- 
meyer. 

Following the return to peace, Brokmeyer again sided 
with the Democratic party. He had witnessed and had helped 
fight the attempt of the Single-State to destroy the Union, 
and had rejoiced at the latter’s victory. Now within a few 
years they were being confronted with the opposite danger: 
the victorious Union, grown insolent in its triumph, was 


*Woerner, J. G., The Rebel’s Daughter, p. 500. 
**Snider, D. J., The St. Louis Movement, p. 64. 
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threatening to undo the Single-State, which, if successful, 
would simply undo itself. Brokmeyer also opposed the 
enfranchisement of the negro, believing that in his ignorant 
and dependent state, his vote would bring only added distress 
to the already crushed South. 

As a leader of a group of men who were attempting to 
solve these problems, he became president of the Philosophical 
Society which was organized in 1866. He also planned to 
write a great philosophical book on Hegel’s “‘Philosophy of the 
State,”’ which ambition, however, he never realized. He 
hoped also, in forming this society to have his translation of 
Hegel’s ‘‘Larger Logic’? published; but the men who made 
up this group were not men of means, being mostly poor school 
teachers, and that work again fell through. 

In 1865 Brokmeyer opened a small law office where both 
desk and floor were always buried under a deluge of papers 
and litter; and which was always blue with the profanity of 
its owner’s pipe, if not with his own. 

Snider who entered the group at this time became an 
ardent admirer of Brokmeyer. In the fall of 1866, Snider, 
wishing to see and hear more of Brokmeyer, entered his law 
office, professedly as a student of jurisprudence, but really as 
a pupil of the University Brokmeyer in person, for he had 
become a personal University, whose curriculum Snider must 
take at least for a year, before anything else in this world 
was for him possible. 

Brokmeyer wrote some articles for Harris’ Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, but since he was never an expressive 
writer, these articles were cut and edited until they were 
hardly worthy of publication. In this journal were published 
his letters on Faust, grandly conceived and wonderfully 
promising, but they, too, remain an unrealized fragment. 
His charm of thought, his lightning and vivid personality 
were almost wholly lost when transferred to paper. 

The manuscript of the log-cabin thinker always required 
a vast deal of correction; that which seemed the utterance of 
genius to his followers suffered a kind of evaporation in print. 
The letters on Faust which sought to philosophize literature, 
were neither philosophy nor literature. Brokmeyer could 
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never get himself nor his writings into shape. And Snider 
voices the same opinion: ‘‘For I have to think that the cream 
of Brokmeyer’s genius usually got quite skimmed off when 
he squeezed it through his pen-point into ink. It is too bad 
that he never found nor provided for himself a human phono- 
graph, like the talk-recording Ekerman, as old Goethe did.’’* 

Brokmeyer’s poetry is the one exception to this. Each 
time he set for himself the task of some dry translation of 
weighty article, he would presently leave his ordered role 
and give himself to improvising poetry, with such abandon 
and spontaneity as his other works have never shown. It was 
the poet always striving for mastery against the philosopher; 
the call of duty to heavy writing, the escape from which wafted 
his spirit heavenward in poetic ecstacies. Even his poems 
are mostly incomplete. But the fragments left to us show 
us the man himself, his beauty of soul. 

Later Brokmeyer gave a series of lectures or ‘“‘conversa- 
tions” on Goethe’s Faust, which met with better success than 
did his letters. Harris engineered this matter for him, and 
got together his small audiences. As Hegel was Brokmeyer’s 
Philosophical Bible, so was Faust his One Poem, the sovereign 
of all others. 

In these lectures on Faust, Brokmeyer showed the extent 
of his influence and his contagious personality. Starting with 
that small group of listeners, he soon had every educator and 
thinker in St. Louis studying and talking Faust; or perhaps 
the time was particularly propitious for the theme, for the 
city was just being caught in the first rising tide of her ‘Great 
Illusion.” 

However, that Brokmeyer had the personality which 
makes for great leadership, can never be doubted. His pupils 
might disagree with him when absent from him, but perforce 
must believe as he believed when with him. Harris says of 
him: “Mr. Brokmeyer’s deep insight and his poetic power 
of setting them forth with symbols and imagery furnished me 
and my friends of those early years, all of our outside stimulus 
in the study of German Philosophy.’’* 


*Harris, W. T., Hegel’s Logic, p. xii. 
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Professor Brokmeyer, as he came to be called, was 
among his pupils for a few brief years, yet when his interests 
had called him into other fields, his influence, like that of 
Jesus on His Apostles, was so steadfast that it kept them, for 
years, working at the tasks he had assigned them; spreading 
his teaching and his influence over the whole country, even 
into the East where they would not receive the Oracle himself. 

Brokmeyer’s popularity among his pupils earned for him 
after a time a certain popularity in society, and he began to be 
asked about and lionized in the homes of men and women of 
culture. They found him to be defiant of fashion and of 
conventionalities; his feet clad in a pair of low shoes, loosely 
laced; and as his trousers often failed to meet the tops of his 
shoes, a considerable expanse of sock was visible, which in 
default of garters, sat loosely, in graceful undulations. Others 
wore waistcoats; but if Brokmeyer deemed the weather too 
warm, he would leave his off. Men of culture wore stiff linen 
collars, or if unable to afford linen, then paper, which was a 
very good substitute and saved the purse. But Brockmeyer 
wore neither; not affording linen and disdaining to tolerate 
paper — he hated sham in any form — he wore the collar of 
the garment itself unbuttoned and softly turned over a ribbon 
doing service as a necktie, much in the fashion which painters 
have loved to give to the collars of Schiller and Byron. He 
was picturesque with his long, jet hair and keen look of in- 
telligence, a figure to catch the eye in any company. 

Brokmeyer could be very charming, for he had lived 
in the South during his younger days, and he claimed to be 
an adept in all the Southern courtesies when he chose. He 
was proficient at carving and was often asked to take the 
host’s place of carver on these occasions; and exulting in this 
compliment to his skill, as his flashing knife accurately severed 
the joints of the bird, he would vivaciously favor the company 
with dissertations on the art of carving or make of it an oc- 
casion to feel out his audience — (for every company was an 
audience to Brokmeyer) on any issue, in which he was for 
the moment interested. 

But Brokmeyer could be rude, too. He would instantly 
contradict the simplest statement uttered by any of the com- 
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pany. He would criticize with withering scorn the rendition 
of a musical number, or the choice of a poem meant to please, 
and with no tact whatever he would launch into heated argu- 
ments on literary or political issues of the day, angrily shout- 
ing his views in his compelling bass voice, completely putting 
to rout the modest positions of his more timid opponents, 
like chaff before the wind. These discussions he always 
turned to his own advantage. 

Always inconsiderate of the feelings of others, he was 
(except in the heat of battle) himself as easily wounded as a 
sensitive child. Illustrations of this extreme sensitiveness are 
shown first, when years before, he left New England and be- 
came a hermit because the East failed to understand him, 
and again, years later, after popularity had for a time carried 
him successfully over the turbulent political sea, upon his 
defeat, he fled the country, going into the wilds for the second 
time, where he could give his wounded pride a chance to heal. 

Parallel with the years of Brokmeyer’s popularity, St. 
Louis began showing much promise of becoming the great 
metropolis of the West, the ‘‘Great Illusion,’’ as Snider terms 
it throughout his entire history. 

Brokmeyer began feverishly buying up property — 
houses, lots, mines, anything in real estate he seized and 
owned, and was very successful in turning it later to his own 
advantage. One lot, a veritable mud-hole, he sold to his 
pupil, Snider. But they had all grown made with the sudden 
boom that St. Louis was taking. Everyone was buying and 
selling at inflated figures. 

Gradually, Brokmeyer became neglectful of his writings, 
his teachings and his lecturing, and even of Hegel himself, 
as his material and political aspirations gained ascendency. 


In 1870 he was elected State Senator, which naturally made him 
dream of being United States Senator. This ambition required him to win 
not merely St. Louis but all Missouri, and the need by which he was to 
capture the first place of statesmanship was the making of a new constitu- 
tion for the State. The old Drake Constitution was unpopular from the 
start, even with its own party; indeed there was a question whether it 
had ever been honestly adopted. During several years I found him always 
reading and thinking on Political Philosophy, and ready to discuss its 
problems, especially in regard to the Missouri situation, which still labored 
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under its war burdens. He won his first point: Brokmeyer more than 
any other one man may be called the father of the present Missouri Con- 
stitution, though it too is now showing signs of age. Then came for him 
a new promotion: He was elected Lieutenant Governor of the State, a 
rather neutral office, but it gave him the opportunity to be often Chief 
Executive, owing to the ill health of the aged Governor, Phelps. As much 
as any other man, perhaps more than any other of his party, he had helped 
to induct the Democratic Party into power, by admitting to suffrage the 
disfranchised Confederates. Now he was ready to take the next step— 
the national Senatorship But it was grasped by a returned Confederate.* 


So his political career budded, bloomed and collapsed, 
and in this as in all strokes of disappointment with him, he 
could not help letting the bottom of his heart be seen. But 
he refused to discuss it with his friends, drowning his wounded 
pride in an estranged silence; but once he spoke with pathetic 
emphasis and a touch of self appreciation: “In 1880 when 
I quite Missouri politics, I was the first public man in the 
State.’’** 

His external excuse was that he must do something to 
make a living for his family. He was employed as assistant 
counsel for the Missouri Pacific railroad with headquarters 
in St. Louis, making frequent trips to Oklahoma on legal 
matters. He became interested in the Oklahoma Indians, 
finally leaving St. Louis to dwell for some years among them, 
where he formed a little philosophical society. He once 
persuaded Snider to leave his Homer classes to help him start 
a kindergarten for Indian children in Muskogee. All the 
Indians seemed to hail him as one of themselves, “Big Indian! 
good Indian!’ And he looked it, with his coppery tint, 
massive grimace and wild eye! 

During all these years his old associates had caught only 
fleeting glimpses of Brokmeyer, even while they carried on 
the work begun by him. They had never dared ask him to 
lecture for the Concord School, where the Movement was 
now active, believing that they could better modify his teach- 
ing than they could the master himself, for their cultured New 
England audiences. He would be sure, Harris said, to spill 


*Snider, D. J., St. Louis Movement, p. 101. 
**Ibid., p. 426. 
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over into some diablerie, or even profanity which would shock 
all New England. 

In August 1886 a course of lectures was sponsored in 
Milwaukee by a student of Goethe, a woman of Concord, and 
both Harris and Snider were invited to lecture. They were 
to receive generous pay for their time and were to be enter- 
tained (as were all the lecturers) in the homes of the members 
of this new school. Brokmeyer, whom many believed to be 
the best interpreter of Faust in America, had also promised to 
lecture at this time. With eager anticipation did Harris and 
Snider await the arrival of their revered teacher from the 
Indian Territory, yet not without qualms. 

Brokmeyer was always a good hater, too good perhaps, 
and now he had real occasion to be wounded by the many 
years of neglect which the growing school had accorded him. 
His child, the legitimate infant which the times’ spiritual 
struggle had brought forth, he had abandoned; but his infant 
had been picked up, nursed and developed to its present 
Stature by other hands, and now, after many years Brok- 
meyer was to visit it in a strange city, his own barely recogniza- 
ble child, large and robust, almost full grown. What would 
be his attitude toward the School? The situation was difficult 
for his friends and more difficult for him. 

Brokmeyer could always be counted upon to do exactly 
the wrong thing, “he might indeed turn a veritable summer- 
sault right in the presence of Lady Convention, herself.” 
And he did this very thing. His disillusions had served only 
to embitter him. With dignity he established himself in the 
city’s best hotel, refusing to be entertained as the School had 
arranged. He proudly and haughtily refused all remunera- 
tion for his services or his time. But his master stroke fell 
when he delivered his address. The title was ‘‘Faust’’ to 
which he could have given himself with his old-time fervor; 
but he shocked his former pupils by his cruel and unexpected 
reaction against the poem itself, his favorite of two decades 
back. This bitter denunciation he gave with such backwoods 
informality that it caused his refined audience to raise scanda- 
lized eyebrows, and resulted in their harsh criticism of both 
Brokmeyer and the school itself. 
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Ten years later he returned from his lone exile back to his 
old home in St. Louis, giving himself with renewed but softened 
zeal to his books. He begged Snider to study Aristotle with 
him; he re-translated Hegel’s ‘Larger Logic,’’ which fated 
book has never to this day been published. His first ambi- 
tion became his last. He had returned to his first love, 
venerable, white-haired, mellowed, yet with side glances of 
his old fire and spirit. 

Brokmeyer died in 1906, in his eightieth year. His son 
says that he pursued his literary efforts to the end, because 
of the satisfaction it gave him to justify his existence by search- 
ing out the truth. He always felt a keen disappointment 
because of the limited interest in philosophy in America during 
his lifetime; but he was fair enough to account for this because 
the country was young and was engaged in carving out civiliza- 
tion from the wilderness, with little time or inclination for 
culture. 

So passes Brokmeyer, the man of moods, a great oracle. 
Brilliant he was and learned, yet delighting to shock; full of 
compassion and praise or plunging one to the depths of inferno 
with withering scorn; sometimes offensive in presenting his 
views, yet his friends honored him, and all searchers after 
truth must bow before his superior intellect. 


Some of Brokmeyer’s epigrams, from “The Rebel’s 
Daughter.” 


Right, that is the law of God, is eternal and immutable as is God, himself- 

The laws of nature are eternal and immutable—what an insignificant 
accident man would have been were it otherwise. 

Man cannot ignore the law of nature any more than he could create it, but 
he can subordinate it to his purpose. 

Freedom is divine. God is freedom, and man may claim that God-like 
attribute for himself. 
Slaves prove by their very condition as slaves their incapacity for freedom, 

for free men cannot be made slaves. 
Man is greater than mythological gods, for man is their creator. 
Man-made laws are like man-made gods. 
Fable is truer than history. 
Wrong is never justifiable. 
Every man carries in his own breast his criterion for Right or Wrong. 


(To be continued) 
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EXPERIENCES OF LEWIS BISSELL DOUGH- 
ERTY ON THE OREGON TRAIL 


EDITED BY ETHEL MASSIE WITHERS 
PART III 
INDIAN STORIES OF THE OREGON TRAIL 
INDIAN TREACHERY 


My father, Major John Dougherty, was seven years with- 
out tasting bread during his sojourn in the far northwest and 
did not remember being separated from his gun fifty feet 
during that time, such was the treachery of the Indians, 
although they would trade with the fur companies. 

He was forcibly taught the tyranny and arrogance of the 
average Indian. Once he had occasion to go from our fort 
to another for a supply of awls. After procuring the necessary 
number, they were put into an empty shot bag, they being 
sharp at both ends with a shoulder in the middle. They 
stuck through the sack to the shoulder and made a very 
formidable looking implement of defense or torture. There 
were a hundred or more of the awls in the sack. 

On his return he was met by two Indians, known to him. 
They begged for several articles in father’s possession, but as 
they were necessary for his use, he refused to give. Then the 
Indians, thinking they had the power, two to one, undertook 
to hold him up (as they term it now). 

One tried to take his powder horn. Father realized that 
the time to act had come. Holding the bag of awls by the 
unfilled end of the sack, he brought it down with all his might 
over the shoulder of the Indian, who fell down in terrible pain 
and remained upon the ground. The other Indian was covered 
by father’s gun and was ordered to turn his back and leave 
without looking behind him. Evidently he profited by the 
story of Lot’s wife, for he did not look back while in sight. 

Father took the other Indian’s bow and knife, informing 
him that he could get them by calling at the fort, which he 
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did. He was given a few articles of little value and his wounds 
were healed. 

Another time after father had been appointed Indian 
agent for several tribes, he was on his way to visit the Pawnees 
accompanied by a young Englishman, who was hunting 
adventure in the West. They met a party of Indians. As 
usual the customary smoke had to be indulgedin. During the 
smoking, this Englishman, very curious, was handling many 
of the accoutrements of the Indians. 

This angered them and one said to another, “If the agent 
was away we would give the young man a lesson of Ram Rod.” 
Meaning they would whip him with one. This was not to be 
heard by father but was spoken a little too loudly. He took 
them to task and cautioned them of the danger of such pro- 
ceedings. The Englishman was not told of the circumstance 
until the return to the fort. 

Indians act on the principal that might makes right. 
With this knowledge and the well-known disposition of the 
Indians to resent hunting by whites in their country, I won- 
dered why men so often hunted alone or in small parties. 
Fortunately, I never met Indians during my numerous hunts 
alone. 


INDIAN TORTURE 


The Indians inflicted the most horrible torture on their 
prisoners. There is a story told of the sudden stopping of a case 
of torturing of a prisoner in the Pawnee village a few years 
after father was appointed agent. 

A large party of Pawnee warriors had succeded in killing 
a number of Blackfeet Indians and capturing three men and 
one young woman. They were brought to the village, were 
separated and given to the four bands furnishing the warriors 
who were entitled to the greater honor in making the capture, 
one each. 

The manner in which the three men were put to death 
does not figure in the story. 

The young woman prisoner was from sixteen to twenty 
years old, tall with the customary black hair, black eyes and 
splendid white teeth. She was guarded for ten days, and 
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carefully treated while the band was making ready for the 
torture. 

When the day arrived, she was brought out of the lodge 
and tied to a stake, her back to it. Now the small boys were 
permitted to have their fun. They would shoot very small, 
sharpened sticks into her flesh. While this was going on the 
women were bringing light wood in quantities preparatory to 
her burning. 

Suddenly, a young warrior distinguished with the repu- 
tation of being an unusual warrior rode rapidly to the young 
woman, dismounted, cut the strings that bound her to the 
stake, mounted, lifted the captive in front of him and rode 
away. 

Such was the suddenness and surprise of the affair that 
every one near was paralyzed. Not long after the departure, 
several men mounted and gave pursuit. The fugitives were 
sighted near noon but when the pursuers approached near 
enough to hear, the young warrior told them to go back as he 
had determined to save the young woman and see that she 
returned to her tribe, that he had his gun with plenty of 
ammunition, and that they knew what that meant. 

The party deeming prudence the better part of valor 
returned. 

The hero, satisfied that no other pursuit would be made, 
let the prisoner ride while he walked by the side of the horse. 
Two days and one night they traveled almost all the time 
and when they reached a point where the woman found her 
safety, the hero warrior gave her the horse, shook her hand 
and they separated, the woman to return to her tribe and 
he to his. 

I wish I could remember the Indian’s name. I am under 
the impression that he was called ‘“‘The Eagled Flight.” No 
harm or indignity was offered to him after his return to his 
village. If I mistake not this young man, long years after 
being in the story above, with others was taken to Wash- 
ington, D. C., by my father, where his portrait was painted 


and a story was printed giving the main points as I have 
related them. 
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AN INDIAN BATTLE ROBE 


After examining a robe describing a battle, one will 
readily conclude that there are artists among the Indians. 
I may not be able to bring the reader to this conclusion as I 
can only imperfectly describe a robe printed for this purpose. 

Their paints are clays of different colors, mixed with 
some unknown substance that makes the clay adhere tena- 
ciously to the robe. 

The robe is the finest that can be had, dressed very 
smooth and left as white as pipe clay frequently rubbed over 
the robe can make it. Then it is spread out on the ground. 

The artist begins by painting his camp on a stream 
meandering by, with mountains near. There are trees and 
shrubs, horses feeding in the valley, dogs reclining in the sun, 
the sun high above. 

’Tis night and the warriors are in the largest lodge of 
the camp, dancing and singing war songs till late into the 
night. The sun makes his appearance in the east and the 
war party has assembled on horseback, preparatory to a 
start. They are equipped splendidly with gun, bows and 
quivers full of arrows, extra rope to lead a captured horse 
back to camp, a skin of warna (an emergency ration of dried 
buffalo and suet) meat and extra pair of moccasins for forced 
marches should they lose their horses. 

They start south, strung in groups of two or three at 
unequal distances. Two nights come and go as they near 
the enemy sought. They loiter around undetected until 
they observe a party leaving their village or camp. 

If not prudent to attack at once, the party without a 
suspicion of danger is allowed to put a considerable distance 
between them and their camp. The eager enemy follows 
only awaiting a favorable place and time to attack. Some- 
times two or three will show themselves and then run, thereby 
leading the others to bring on the attack. 

In one way or another the fight is on. It lasts but a 
little while as Indians are not stubborn fighters. 

Here you see on the battle robe two meeting, enemies of 
different appearances. One is shot and falls off his horse. 
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The other is down and lifts the scalp of the fallen, then mounts 
and flees from two who seek his life and scalp. A half dozen 
are mixed up. Three or four men and horses are wounded 
and others fleeing to the main party which has been worsted 
in the fight now make for the mountains, followed by the 
more successful. 

It will be noticed in these paintings that success always 
is with the party to which the painter belongs. 

The hills are reached, horses are abandoned and their 
riders seek rocks behind which to hide and fight. 

You will notice a detour of a few of the attacking In- 
dians, while some in front are attracting the attention of those 
behind the rocks. This flanking party, after getting out of 
sight, dismounts and ascends the mountain, climbing until 
it is behind the rock hiders. Now there is fire in front and 
rear. No retreat is possible during daylight. Sometimes a 
rescuing party is seen approaching, when besiegers are put to 
flight. Often the besiegers put up the best possible fight till 
night falls on the field when one by one the besieged make 
their escape. 

Now the besiegers gather up the trophies of the war and 
depart for their homes taking joy and gladness to some and 
weeping to those who have lost relatives by their expedition. 

The scalps taken are stuck on poles and carried through 
the village by those who lifted them from the slain. 

Sometimes the imaginary scene in the camp of the de- 
feated is depicted in great contrast to the one at home. 

All of these scenes and often many more are painted on 
one robe in different colored paintings and are as plain as 
print to one having the assistance of a sign reader, as nearly 
all wild Indians are. 

Other robes depict a buffalo “surround” so vividly that 
the reader may imagine he was present. The buffalo in herd; 
some singled out and hotly pursued by a man on a horse; 
close to the side, the fatal shot is fired. The buffalo falls. 
The squaw is shown following or already slitting the hide of 
the fallen, or maybe the meat is cut up and on the pack 
animal and off for camp. 
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Here we see feats of very great dexterity. An Indian 
with bow and arrows ready inclines his horse to the right side 
of the running buffaio, almost touches the brute, draws the 
bowstring as far back as his string will permit, lets go, 
slackens the pace of the horse and then urges him to the left 
side and takes hold of the arrow which has passed through 
the skin of the left side and draws the arrow through the 
buffalo. In a few minutes, the animal has bled to death. 

I have been assured that this feat has been performed 
more than once, and I am inclined to accept it as true, knowing 
the cleverness of some Indians on well-trained horses. I 
have been told of a feat even more wonderful than the above. 

A Sioux Indian, on his splendid buffalo horse, ran by 
the side of a buffalo and extracted a kidney from the back 
of the fleeing animal with his butcher knife. I think this is 
possible, too, as there is little danger from the buffalo when he 
is exerting every effort to escape. He has not time to stop 
and injure the man on horse by his side. Young Indian 
men often have an ambition to perform acts that will bring 
them favorable notice, just as white youngsters have, and 
often take great risks in the execution. 


THE WHITE BUFFALO DANCE OR SACRIFICE 


The purpose of the White Buffalo dance is to appeal to 
the Great Father (God) to obtain his favor, and enable the 
participants and their band to find a herd of buffaloes led 
by a white cow, which means fat meat and plenty of it easily 
obtained and continued for quite awhile. 

There are several ways of conducting this dance, as it 
is called, but from all I have heard of it, a more appropriate 
name would be “‘sacrifice’’ or ‘‘pennance.”’ 

Great numbers of Indians will collect and dance hour 
after hour without cessation in the most rapid manner, until 
they fall down from sheer exhaustion. They dance for days 
and nights without food unless some friend hands them some- 
thing to eat while they dance. 

Others will sit by a stream of water with cup in hand and 
a basket of provisions within reach, not touching food or 
water until almost dead. Then some one will compliment 
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them upon their ability to endure hunger and will tell them 
that the Great Spirit has taken notice and will favor them. 

Some who are more zealous and desire to be considered 
more active in their ceremony will plant a pole 20 to 30 feet 
high in the ground with as many ropes fastened to the top of 
the pole and extending to near the ground as there are Indians 
participating. These make two slits in the skin on the shoulder 
blade, an inch and a half long and about an inch apart. The 
knife is passed in one slit and out the other, severing the 
flesh. The hanging rope is passed under the skin and tied 
so the man can stoop a little. When several have been sewed 
in this way, they commence to dance back and forth around 
the pole bearing their weight more and more on the rope as 
they proceed and their zeal increases. 

After they have tried this for sometime without breaking 
the skin holding the rope, which is the object of their maneu- 
vers, they will run from one side to the other and jump as far 
as they can. They keep this up until the skin breaks and 
releases the rope. 

Some may not be satisfied with tearing loose from one 
shoulder and will try the other. Space around the pole may 
not be sufficient for all to swing from it. Some will tie the 
rope to the skin and the other end to dried buffalo heads 
which they drag over the ground. They continue to add 
heads until the skins give way. 

These ceremonies conclude when there are no more to do 
penance. Many never so much as refer to their part in these 
ceremonies, trusting to the scars on their backs to tell the tale. 


A TRADITION OF THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS 


The Indians all firmly believe in a hereafter and a sepa- 
ration of the good from the bad. While in a Sioux village 
trading, I was told a very pretty tradition of the happy hunt- 
ing grounds. This story was told just after the death of a 
prominent leader in the village. His name was “The Man 
Afraid of His Horses.” 


This hunting ground isin the distance. Astream of water 
flows through it, different from any known to the living, 
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being impassable though navigable, with a distinct line of 
demarcation in the center, following exactly the crooks and 
turns in the stream. 

On one side, the water is clear and cool, deep and smooth; 
on the other side the water is blackish, warm, muddy, shallow 
and it flows over rocks making it rough and dangerous for 
boats or canoes of any kind. 

On the side of the clear water are wide level valleys 
covered with evergreen grass; beautiful groves of timber 
furnishing large trees out of which splendid canoes are made; 
smaller trees, long and slender for lodge poles; dry wood in 
abundance; horses in great numbers, fat, sleek and fast, 
many of them with eagle feathers tied to mane and tail. Here 
the lodges are large and always white as the firewood makes 
no smoke to darken the skins from which. they are made. 
The kettles are new and bright, knives and axes sharp, cloth- 
ing of the best deer hide, always soft and white. Their 
wearing robes are glossy black, thin, yet warm, taken from 
the choice young buffalo cows. 

On this side of the stream, they are never in need of meat 
as the herds are in every valley, easily overtaken and killed 
by the young hunters riding the eagle-feathered horses. They 
sleep the sleep of the peaceful, no dread of enemies pouncing 
upon them in the night, not compelled to tie their horses in 
front of their lodges at night lest some adventurous man of 
another tribe spirit them away. 

In brief, all is quiet and there is great plenty since they 
are under the immediate care of the Great Spirit, Wa Kon 
Tun Ka. 

The other side of the river presents a decided contrast. 
The valleys are so narrow that they can scarcely be called 
such. The Indians on this side are compelled to move in small 
bodies. Their habitations can scarcely be called lodges since 
the coverings are old and dingy, full of holes, and are drawn 
around poles of unequal size and length. 

Their clothing of divers kinds of skins is in tatters. They 
are lean, their elasticity of step is gone. Their few horses are 
old, poor and about done for. The buffaloes and deer are 
poor, bulls and bucks making tough meat. Their knives are 
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dull and worn to a point. When cooking, these Indians are 
reminded constantly of the holes in their kettles, by the 
leaking of the contents into the fire which is already slow in 
burning owing to the soggy character of the wood. 

The prickly pear is abundant making much trouble for 
these Indians with worn-out moccasins or barefooted. 

They cannot venture far from camp lest some enemy 
attack them. 

While there is no communication from one side of this 
stream to the other, sight is not cut off. From the muddy 
side one may cast his eyes to the other and behold the wonder- 
ful scene, everything possible for an Indian to desire. This 
sight more than the actual suffering of the beholder is thought 
to be the punishment sent upon the bad Indian, who lived 
and died a lazy vagabond, who never killed an enemy or 
touched one, who always walked and whose larder was gener- 
ally empty, who never fed a needy one of his own tribe. 

A contemplation of this tradition may not do us harm, 
those of us who believe that we are so much more the objects 
of God’s care than the wild Indians. 


SOME INDIAN DEATH CUSTOMS 


Very often the loss of a relative is made known by the 
scar or scars made on the arm with a knife in such a manner 
as to make a raised scar. I have seen as many as seven on 
one arm. This is confined to the men, I think. The women 
cut their hair so that it does not reach quite to their shoulders. 

The Indian women are buried with very little ceremony. 
No horse is killed as they go to the happy hunting ground 
on foot, merely taking with them an awl and thread of sinew, 
articles used in makings leggins and moccasins. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN—A JOKE ON RED CLOUD 


To change the subject from seriousness to levity, since 
the stories of death and the hereafter are serious in nature, 
I am reminded of an old Indian friend, Red Cloud, a Sioux, 
He had been friendly to the whites for a number of years and 
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loved to hang around the fort and get a living by an occa- 
sional hunt and begging from the whites. 

His camp, composed of ten or twelve lodges, was two 
miles up the Laramie river from the fort. He came to the 
fort one day and asked the doctor of the fort to give him a 
bottle of whiskey as he expected distinguished warrior visitors 
that night, and would like to treat them. 

It was contrary to law to give or sell liquor to the Indians, 
so the doctor, with the help of others, decided to play a joke 
on Red Cloud. He told his hospital steward to fill a quart 
bottle with water, drive the cork in tightly and pour whiskey 
over it and give the bottle to Red Cloud. 

Red Cloud smelled the whiskey, put it under his blanket 
and with smiles of gratitude all over his face started for camp. 
As soon as he reached camp, he sent two elegant robes to the 
doctor, not as pay but merely to relieve his pent-up feelings 
of thankfulness. 

Night at last settled down upon Red Cloud and his visitors 
seated cross-legged around a little fire. He drew the bottle 
from under his blanket where he had kept it lest someone 
might steal it should he trust it with anyone or to any other 
place. He had some difficulty in extracting the cork, but 
succeeded and passed the bottle to the chief guest on his 
right, who took a swallow, looked blank, and passed to the 
one on his right, and so on until the bottle reached Red Cloud 
who took one tremendous swallow, jumped up with the bottle 
in hand, not speaking a word, and as fast as his legs could 
carry him made his way to the fort. 

Not finding the doctor, who was avoiding him, he came 
to the store and told his story. A very crestfallen Indian he 
was. The only solution of the affair he gave was that the 
doctor was a fool and had made a fool of him. His feelings 
were mended by a gift from the doctor. After that Red Cloud 
was named Two Robes. This name clung to him as long as I 
knew him. 

A number of years after I left the mountains, a Sioux 
chief, Red Cloud by name, led the Sioux in several severe 
battles with U. S. soldiers. He gave the troops a great deal 
of trouble, but I could never learn if this Red Cloud was the 
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one I knew who had been given the nickname of Two Robes. 
I am inclined to believe he was the same man, as it is not 
very difficult to make an enemy of an Indian as his friendship 
is always a selfish one. 


SIGN LANGUAGE 


I wish I could describe accurately a conversation I saw 
between two Indians, strangers to each other, one a Sioux, 
the other a Cheyenne. This seeing and understanding without 
a word being spoken may be thought impossible but it was 
literally true. 

It took place in front of the store at Laramie on a pleasant 
summer day. The two tribes were quite friendly and had 
met by accident. The Sioux and the Cheyenne sat opposite 
each other and asked and answered hundreds of questions. 
“Where is your camp?” ‘Across the river.”” ‘‘How far?”’ 
“Two days.”” ‘‘How many lodges?” ‘Forty.’ 

The Cheyenne accused the Sioux of being a liar by draw- 
ing his hand across his throat. The Sioux are called cut- 
throats. Lying is indicated by raising the right hand to the 
mouth, the two first fingers separated, representing a double 
tongue, the fingers pushed forward with a quick motion. 
The Sioux replied by the same motions except he extended 
only one finger, meaning straight talk or one tongue. 

Examples of Indian sign language. The sun—form a 
circle with forefinger and thumb placed to the east, carry 
over the head towards the west. A horse—extend the left 
hand with fingers one above the other, separate the first two 
fingers of the right hand and place them astride the left. 
The peak of a cap—hand with fingers extended placed touch- 
ing the forehead. Parted hair, plaited and hanging down to 
the side—the hand is raised, fingers extended to the middle 
of the forehead, brought backward over the ear and down to 
the side. Comely woman or man—bring right hand open in 
front and down to the eyes, palm next to the face, gently 
bring the hand down to the chest with a graceful outward 
motion representing a smooth face. The contrast is by the 
same sign except when the chest is reached the hand is brought 
to the right quickly with the fingers separated. 
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The buffalo cow sign is the hand extended with forefingers 
crooked and brought to the side of the head to represent the 
crooked horn. The buffalo bull sign is the doubled right hand 
taken by the left and carried to the head to represent the 
club horn. Peace is clasped hands. War or fighting is indi- 
cated by rubbing the knuckles of the two hands together after 
they have been doubled up. 

Night—incline the head in the right hand, close eyes. 
Day—the sign of the sun. Moon—same as sun with night 
sign added. Year—by snow sign made by raising the hand, 
fingers moving as if sprinkling something and a shivering 
motion of the body. Number of anything—by raising the 
fingers to ten, if more than ten, by closing the fingers and 
repeating. Counting by tens—both hands are raised, fingers 
extended and closed for each ten. 

These examples give a fair idea of how strangers of differ- 
ent tongues meeting may communicate with each other. 
Necessity sometimes suggests signs that convey our ideas. 

I once heard of a soldier of General Doniphan’s regiment 
when in Santa Fe, New Mexico, who was anxious to buy a 
chicken but could not make the Mexican understand. He 
jumped up, crowed like a rooster and clapped his hands to his 
sides. Then he was understood perfectly and got his chicken. 


INDIANS VISIT THE GREAT WHITE FATHER AT WASHINGTON 


During the administration of Martin Van Buren, about 
1837, my father, Major John Dougherty, was instructed to 
select a few influential men from each of the tribes of Indians 
over which he was agent and conduct them to Washington. 
It was thought the trip would impress them favorably as to 
the power and resources of the United States. 

There were about twenty in the party. They traveled 
over land as far as Liberty, remaining there a few days. They 
gave a war dance in the Court House. It was witnessed by 
all the citizens of the town who could get into the room. 

The Indians and their conductor went from Liberty 
Landing by boat to St. Louis. Various means of transporta- 
tion were used after leaving that place until Baltimore was 
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reached, when they were put into a car and taken to Wash- 
ington. 


This, their first railroad experience, nonplussed them and 
not a word was spoken. With mouths open, eyes enlarged, 
nerves on tension they were astonished at seeing houses, hills, 
fences and milestones passing them in such rapidity. 


On reaching Washington, as one man they gave one tre- 
mendous exclamation of relief and walked out of the car. 
They were taken to their hotel and remained several days 
visiting all parts of the city. Finally, they were notified to 
prepare for an introduction to the President of the United 
States whom the Indians called Great Father. 


They were conducted to the White House, met the 
President, and were introduced formally. Among the party 
was Young Oloe, six feet two, large in proportion. For the 
occasion he had put an extra amount of paint on his face. 
When his turn came to step up and greet the President, he 
clasped the hand of Mr. Van Buren, gave a vigorous shake 
drew him to him, put his arm over his shoulder, gave him a 
hug, bent down and pressed his cheek upon the head of Mr. 
Van Buren, leaving a spot of red upon his head. 


Mr. Van Buren, who is represented as being careful in 
dress and deportment, was much chagrinned on being told of 
the unusual color of his bald head.* 


*Gifts were bestowed upon Major John Dougherty while on this trip, in 
recognition of his services as Indian Agent. Two of these are now in Liberty, 
Missouri. 

Mrs. Flora Dougherty Courtney, granddaughter of Major John Dougherty 
and daughter of Capt. L. B. Dougherty, has a heavy, solid silver medal three 
inches in diameter. On one side is the bust of President Van Buren in bas- 
relief, circled by these words, ‘‘Martin Van Buren, President of the United 
States, A. D. 1837. 

On the reverse, the word ‘Peace’ is above the crossed tomahawk and 
pipe and these are above two clasped hands—the soldier’s and the Indian's. 
The word ‘‘Friendship”’ appears beneath the hands. 

Jerome Dougherty Alexander, a great-grandson of Major Dougherty, has 
a large volume which is very rare and of great value. Its title is, ‘‘History of 
Indian Tribes of North America, with Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of 
the Principal Chiefs Embellished with One Hundred and Twenty Portraits 
from the Indian Gallery in the Department of War in Washington."’ ‘Entered 
According to Act of Congress in the Year 1832 by Edward C. Biddle in the 
Office of the Clerk of District Court of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania."’ 


The portraits are done in gorgeous colors and in their details give much 
Indian lore.—Editor’s note. 
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THE INDIAN’S EXALTED OPINION OF HIS RACE 


Indian visitors to Washington and other parts of the 
United States, having observed with their own eyes the great 
number of people and other wonderful resources of every kind, 
enough to almost stupify with surprise, on returning to their 
people and relating to them a very insignificant portion of 
what they saw were not believed and often lost whatever 
influence they may have had before their visit. 

Their hearers would say to them, ‘You are crazy, the 
whites have drugged you, put poison in your eyes.”’ ‘You 
saw where, you tell us, the whites were as thick as grass, 
living in houses one above another so high that it was painful 
to look at the people on top.’’ Then the home Indians declare 
that nearly all the white men have passed them going west, 
that only old men, women and children are left and suggest 
that now is the time to go east and take possession of the 
country. 

Many believed just so. Yet there were some wise heads 
among them, indeed prophets who saw the handwriting on 
the wall and interpreted it. 

An old man who was called Smoke often told his white 
friends that the Indians were doomed. Their hunting grounds 
were being taken from them and they were being pushed 

her and farther west, until they would be pushed into the 
and destroyed. 

Much of this has come to pass and is now being fulfilled. 
(1906.) 

There is no more hunting of buffaloes. The Indians are 
huddled on reservations where they are unhappy, restless and 
wasting away. But a few years and a full-blooded Indian 
will be as much of a curiosity as is the buffalo today. 

I cannot sanction or admire the methods used in bringing 
these conditions about, yet I believe the country over which 
the buffalo roamed and the useless Indian hunted is too fair 
and useful to civilization to have it as it once was. 

(To be continued.) 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND THE INFLATION 
MOVEMENT IN MISSOURI, 1875-1879 


BY J. A. LEACH 


CHAPTER IV 
THE MOVEMENT FOR SILVER INFLATION 


It has been seen that the movement for greenback in- 
flation did not succeed in Missouri to the extent of creating 
a party strong enough to dominate the State. It is now the 
purpose to study the movement for silver inflation from 1875 
to 1879. In this connection it will be profitable first to recall 
something of the history of silver prior to this period. 

The silver dollar had not been in circulation to any great 
extent for many years before 1873 because the gold value of 
the bullion in it was greater than the value of the coined dollar.' 
Indeed, in 1853 it had been necessary to reduce the number of 
grains of pure silver in the fractional silver coins in order to 
keep them in circulation.? Silver, being undervalued, was 
not in the form of dollars and even the subsidiary silver coins 
had been driven out of circulation by the paper currency 
issued during the Civil war. The act of 1873 recognized the 
existing facts by dropping the dollar piece out of the list of 
silver coins. The best evidence goes to show that this act 
was not passed surreptitiously and was not a deep laid plot 
of the moneyed class, but the “crime of 1873’’ gained much 
currency in the congressional debates on the silver question 
during the period covered by this study and this idea was 
echoed by the Missouri press. Thus, before the period being 
studied, indeed, “‘long before 1865 there had been silver coinage 
and suspension of silver coinage, but there had been neither a 
silver question nor a silver party.” The question was not a 


1Laughlin, History of Bimentallism in the U. S., Ch. 7. 
2Ibid., Ch. 5. 
sIbid., Ch. 6. 
‘Ibid., Ch. 7. 
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political issue. The silver party was ‘‘distinctly a product of 
hard times.’ 

“In 1872 the silver requisite to coin a dollar at the es- 
tablished ratio was worth $1.02,’ but a number of circum- 
stances now served to make silver cheaper. Germany adopted 
the gold standard in July, 1873, and at about the same time a 
large amount of silver was discovered in the western United 
States.’ In addition to these two reasons the decreased 
demand for silver in India, the decreased use of silver by the 
Latin Union (France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Greece), 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries, helped to cause a 
“sharp and distinct”’ fall in the price of silver, especially after 
1874 and continuing to 1885.” 

There was no agitation for the coinage of the silver dollar 
until this fall in the price of silver began to be felt in 1875 and 
1876,* because gold had been cheaper than silver. Moreover, 
there was “not the slightest question that the silver coinage 
movement, in the agricultural West particularly, had the same 
origin and the same following as the paper inflation movement 
of a few years before.’’"® The people of the State, however, 
did not call themselves inflationists—as a number of quotations 
will show—because many of them did not believe that a 
nation, particularly a debtor nation, could have too much 
metal money. Nevertheless, the consensus of opinion now 
is that the movement reduces to the same terms as the green- 
back inflation movement, namely, a demand for a large volume 
of cheap money with which to pay debts. 

The movement for silver inflation in Missouri has some 
notable differences from the greenback movement previously 
described. These differences will be noted from time to time, 
but it may be remarked here that no third party developed in 
Missouri as a consequence of the demand for silver coinage. 
The demand tor silver coinage in the nation during the period 
under discussion was ‘“‘non-partisan and almost wholly sec- 


tNoyes, Thirty Years of American Finance, p. 6. 

*Ibid., p. 36. 

Ibid., p. 36ff. 

taLaughlin, History of Bimentallism in the U. S., pp. 162ff. 
8Ibid., p. 170. 

*Noyes, Thirty Years of American Finance, p. 362. 
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tional,’’® the region to the west and south of Pennsylvania 
being almost unanimous for free coinage. This was reflected in 
the situation in Missouri, where all the newspapers studied 
favored silver regardless of party affiliations. It was true that 
Democratic editors were constantly berating the Republicans 
for their stand on the silver question, but it is probable that 
the Republicans in question were the Eastern Republicans, 
principally, for all the Republican papers examined favored the 
greater use of silver, especially during 1877 and 1878—the 
years of the period when the demand for the use of more silver 
was greatest. 


The study of the period shows that silver had a much 
stronger hold on Missourians than the greenbacks had. 
While the discussion of the greenback currency went right 
along in the same period (as has been shown), the tone of the 
editorials advocating silver coinage was much surer—it is 
evident that the editors considered themselves much surer 
of their ground. Possibly the tendency to believe more in 
“hard” money than in ‘soft’? money was partly a tradition 
from earlier Missouri politics." Then, too, gold and silver 
had value for use in the arts while paper money had no intrinsic 
value. It was easirer to see that a nation could have an excess 
of cheap paper money than it was to see that a nation could 
have an excess of silver, which was not only money but more 
than money. 

Here it may be remarked that, in thinking of silver as 
money, Missouri writers did not distinguish between two 
aspects of the question—namely, bimetallism and the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver. The writers of the time used the 
term “‘bimetallism’’ but it is obvious that with a few excep- 
tions that will be noted, they meant by it not that parity 
between gold and silver should be maintained, but that both 
metals should be full legal tender and that the debtor should 
have the option of using the cheaper coin to pay his debts. 

During the first two years of the period under considera- 
tion—1875 and 1876—there was not a great deal of discussion 


10Noyes, Thirty Years of American Finance, p. 40. 
The financial doctrines of Thomas H. Benton, for example. 
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of the silver question in the newspapers examined for this 
study. The “crime of 1873” had evidently not been discovered 
by Missourians. Indeed, as late as July 27, 1876, the Sedalia 
Weekly Times had the following to say, showing that it had 
no notion of the “‘crime.’’"” The Times was quoting from the 
Kansas City Times an article discussing the fall in the price 
of silver and concluded that, if 412% grains of standard silver 
were made “legal tender for a dollar in payment of debts, 
public and private, our securities of every kind would fall 
instantly twenty-five per cent.’”’ The article predicted also 
that silver would flow into this country from everywhere 
because it would be worth more here. However, this was 
the only instance of the kind noted. In general the papers 
printed without comment Democratic platforms from other 
states, or statements from. Democratic nominees, generally 
to the effect that the true basis of the currency was gold and 
silver and that specie payment should be resumed as soon as 
possible without harm™ 

The St. Louis Republican of January 2, 1875, hoped that, 
“Congress would settle the money question and bring 
us back to the solid foundation of gold and silver... .it is 
important to get the money question out of politics 
not to settle it means to protract the present uncertainty in 
business calculations and make the debtor classes the con- 
tinual victims of that margin of fluctuations in the value of 
gold that is always gainst them.” 

During 1875 what discussion there was about silver was 
largely in the metropolitan papers. Newspapers out in the 
State had little to say. This does not mean that the ques- 
tion took a city versus country turn in Missouri. The city 
papers were as favorable to the movement for silver inflation 
as the papers out in the State. The principal contribution 
to the discussion for the year was made in a series of articles 
in the St. Louis Republican that sought to justify the use of 
silver. Silver was an important product of this country and 


2The Times was strongly for silver the remainder of the period. 

isExamples in point from the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune: Sept. 15, 
1875, quoted Judge Pershing, nominee for governor in Pennsylvania; May 31, 
1876, quoted from the Democratic State Convention of Kentucky. 
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should not be considered a base metal and kept out of circu- 
lation by the cheap paper money but should be used to pay the 
bondholders.“ An injustice had been done the people by 
making the bonds that had been payable in greenbacks, 
payable in coin, thus adding $400,000,000 to the public debt. 
It was true that silver had become cheaper but that was 
because it had been demonetized in Germany, specie payments 
had been suspended in some European countries, and new 
mines had been discovered in the United States. 


The bondholders, however, did not have the right to choose 
the more valuable of the two metals.“ Years ago when silver 
was the dearer metal, gold was made the standard of payments 
and consequently the debtors had the same right now to choose 
silver as the standard. The debtors were entitled to their good 
fortune. This was true all the more because the Constitution 
recognized both gold and silver as money and consequently 
there existed no authority to demonetize either. Instead of 
saying that the remonetization of silver would be a wrong to 
the creditor class, it should be said that the act of 1873 was 
an injustice to the debtor class.!7_ The injustice done to the 
debtor class was shown by the following example. 


Take a $1000.00 railroad, city, or individual bond or mortgage given 
ten years ago. Gold was then worth $1.50 in greenbacks but is now worth 
only $1.12. This means that greenbacks have increased thirty-eight per 
cent, and the $1000.00 debt is now virtually $1,380.00. But the law does 
not permit the debtor to claim relief from this thirty-eight per cent increase. 
It holds him strictly to his contract. If, therefore, the debtor must stick 
to his contract despite the increase, the creditor must also despite the 
decrease in the value of silver. It is still a lawful dollar and it is the plain 
duty of Congress to revive the coinage of silver.'* 


The Republican disposed of the argument that silver, if 
remonetized, would drive out the gold by saying that it was 
ridiculous to say that cheap silver could do a thing that had 
been done twelve years ago by making the greenbacks legal 


“St. Louis Republican, January 27, 1876. 
168t. Louis Republican, June 3, 1876. 
’Ibid., July 10, 1876. 

11Ibid., July 14, 1876. 

187bid., August 1, 1876. 
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tender.'® Moreover, if silver had shrunk in value, the same 
was true of nearly everything else—houses, lands, goods, rail- 
roads, ships, machinery and labor, which had shrunk more 
than silver. “Shall labor pay in dear gold and be paid in 


silver? Is cheap money good enough for labor but not for 
bondholders?’’2° 


These ideas from the Republican serve to show that there 
was a close connection between the silver movement and the 
greenback movement. Silver should be issued to pay the 
bondholders in order to right, as far as possible, the injustice 
that had been done in making the currency bonds payable in 
coin. It would be a further injustice to make gold the only 
unit in which the enormous debts must be paid, thus increasing 
the heavy burden on the taxpayers. It was urged also that, 
since both metals were money according to the Constitution, 
there existed no right to demonetize either. As the Republican 
seemed to have no idea of maintaining a parity between gold 
and silver but rather emphasized the right of the debtor to 
use the cheaper metal, it is clear that it was not advocating 
bimetallism but the free and unlimited coinage of silver and 
the basis for the demand was practically the same as that for 
more greenbacks. 


The party platforms of 1876 did not stress the financial 
planks as much as might have been expected." In the case 
of each of the three parties with which we are most concerned— 
the Democratic, the Republican, and the Greenback—the 
financial policy advocated, must be found largely by consulting 
the national platforms, for the state platforms, in the main, 
contented themselves with the endorsement of the national 
platform. The chief note in the national platforms of the two 
major, parties was the cry for reform. As to the currency, 
the Republican platform pointed to the fact that the govern- 





198t. Louis Republican, August 22, 1876. 

207bid., August 15, 1876. 

2The reports of the State Conventions are taken from the Jefferson City 
Peoples Tribune of July 19, for the Democratic and of September 13 for the 
Greenback, and from the Sedalia Weekly Times of June 1, 1876, for the Republi- 
can, EE 
McKee, National Conventions and Platforms, pp. 162-175, was the reference 
used for the national platforms. 
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ment had pledged its faith to redeem the United States notes in 
coin and said that ‘‘commercial prosperity, public morals, and 
the national credit’? demanded a “continuous and steady” 
progress toward that end, while the Democratic platform 
declared that reform was necessary to establish a sound cur- 
rency and denounced the failure of the Republicans ‘to make 
good the promise of the legal tender notes’’ and the “‘financial 
imbecility and immorality of that party which... .had made 
no advance toward resumption, no preparation for resump- 
tion’’ but had actually hindered progress toward resumption 
by reckless expenditures and by the passing of such laws as 
the resumption law of 1875. Thus, the major parties con- 
tented themselves with general statements that reduce to 
little more than ‘‘pointing with pride” or “viewing with alarm” 
inasmuch as the voters were not assured of any definite, 
specific policy, and, as the Greenback party- exerted little in- 
fluence in Missouri that year, it may be said that the currency 


question had not become to any extent a paramount one in 
1876. 


There was, moreover, almost no agitation in the state 
legislature that met in January, 1877, in regard to national 
currency problems. One joint and concurrent resolution re- 
ferred to the matter. It was introduced by W. R. Anderson, 
a Democratic representative from the second district of Marion 
county and provided that our senators in Congress be in- 
structed and our representatives in Congress be requested to 
urge the passage of a bill making silver coin a legal tender. 
It passed the House by a vote of 88 to 5. In the Senate it was 
referred to the Committee on Federal Relations and nothing 
more was done about it.” 


Of the representatives elected to Congress in 1876, the 
following may be said: Nine were Democrats and four were 
Republicans. All but two of the delegation—Cole of the 
second district and Metcalfe of the third, who was not yet 


Journal Missouri Legislature, 29th Gen. Assembly, 1877. On concurrent 
resolution No. 15, House, pp. 140, 710, 844, 895; Senate, p. 471. 

There was a contest in the third district between Frost, Democrat, and 
Metcalfe, Republican. Metcalfe was seated in time to vote for the Bland- 
Allison Bill. 
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seated—voted to suspend the rules and allow Bland’s bill to 
be introduced and passed (November 5, 1877) and the entire 
delegation voted to pass the Bland-Allison bill over the veto 
of President Hayes.* 


During the year 1877 the newspapers devoted a great 
deal more space to the discussion of the silver coinage question 
than they had in 1875 and 1876. It has just been stated 
that the movement in Congress for the free coinage of silver, 
beginning in the summer of 1876, had culminated in the pass- 
age of the Bland bill by the House on November 5, 1877, so 
doubtless the Missouri newspapers found many arguments 
ready made for them in the Congressional debates. 


Whether or not their arguments came from these debates 
or from their own reading and thinking, it is evident that their 
thinking was confused to a considerable degree, especially 
in regard to the two aspects of the silver question already 
mentioned, namely, bimetallism and free coinage. For ex- 
ample, in urging the fitness of silver as a money unit it was 
said: ‘‘It is a notable fact that greenbacks have varied very 
little in their silver price in the last three years, while the 
fluctuations in their gold value has been extreme....the 
silver value of bonds has varied less than the gold value also.’ 
This overlooks another view of the question that was more 
nearly correct—that the greenbacks and silver were fluctuat- 
ing together in terms of gold. 


Two other January editorials emphasized reasons for the 
use of silver that were clearly inflationist, being demands for 
cheaper money with which to pay interest charges and with 
which to bring about resumption. As to interest, it was said, 
‘“‘The main purpose of the people in demanding the restoration 
of the silver dollar is to pay the interest on the (National) 
debt in silver instead of gold. Nothing else will meet the 
just conditions of the case and nothing else will satisfy the 


“Cong. Rec., Vol. 6, 45th Cong., Ist Sess., 1877, p. 241. Cong. Rec., Vol. 
7, Pt. 2, 45th Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 1420. This is getting somewhat ahead of the 
story but is inserted here to show the action taken by the Congressmen elected 
in 1876. 

%St. Louis Republican, January 11, 1877. 
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country.”** As to resumption, silver was needed if it was 
to be accomplished. Both 

“The late Secretary Bristow and the present Secretary 
Morrill have alluded to the difficulty of executing the resump- 
tion act due to the disturbance in the money market that would 
be caused by our buying enough gold to resume with. Why 
not buy silver instead of gold? It is abundant and cheap. 
If resuming in gold is so harsh a measure, why not choose the 
milder process of resuming in silver?’’?? 

There were two ways to make resumption easy—coin silver 
and give the holders of greenbacks the privilege of converting 
them into four per cent bonds.”* 

Though the matter was thus very simple and the remedy 
easy, it was not expected that the remonetization of silver 
would bring good times immediately. Confidence in the 
government was thought to be necessary and the condition 
of the countries with which the United States traded had its 
bearing on prosperity here. 

“Contrary to the expectations of some, good times will 
not come at once when silver is remonetized. Times are 
almost as hard in England and on the continent as here. The 
laws of trade must work themselves out and cannot be hurried 
in the operation. Public confidence must be restored and 
now it has been shaken by Hayes’ usurpation. Capital is 
proverbially timid and cannot be tempted out of its holes by 
party promises and inaugural addresses. It will remain 
locked up until opportunities are favorable for investment.’’*® 

That there could be no inflation in the case of silver was 
insisted upon from time to time, and the quantity theory was 
denied in the case of metal money, yet the results desired and 
the way they were to be brought about depended largely 
upon those facts. For example, it was urged that a debtor 
had the right to employ the cheaper money to pay his debts. 
Suppose that a farmer give a note for $1,000 with interest 
at ten per cent with the understanding that he could pay either 


*St. Louis Republican, January 18, 1877. 
27Ibid., January 19, 1877. 

%8Ibid., February 2, 1877. 

2S8t. Louis Republican, March 6, 1877. 
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in grain, then—‘If wheat is scarce and corn abundant, he 
will pay in corn... .If wheat is scarce it would be unjust for 
the creditor to insist on wheat alone. ...The money situation 
is similar.’’*° 

The remonetization of silver was to bring about favorable 
conditions by supplying more money. How much more was 
needed was not definitely stated. The belief that there could 
be no silver inflation was again brought out by an exchange 
between the Indianapolis Journal and the St. Louis Republican. 
The Journal asked why silver inflation was better than green- 
back inflation and the Republican replied: 


There is no such thing as silver inflation. Silver is one of the products 
of the country and silver coin is an established money of the country and 
of most countries and you can’t have too much any more than you can 
have too much wheat, corn, or other valuable product. Silver is more 
than a product—it is money, and who ever heard of a nation or a man, 
especially one in debt, having too much? Greenbacks are not like silver— 
they have no intrinsic value. Greenbacks might be multiplied to the extent 
of destroying the value of the government promise, just as a man might 
impair the value of his notes by giving too many. It ought not to concern 
us how abundant and cheap silver is. We have enormous debts to pay and 
the more abundant and cheap the money with which we are authorized to 
pay in is, the better for us.* 


Thus while declaring that there could be no silver in- 
flation, the editor really proved that he was an inflationist. 
Such ideas account for the belief of the East that the West 
favored repudiation. The New York Herald wanted to know 
what kind of morality it was that advocated a metal that 
was then at a discount of ten per cent when it had been dropped 
at a time when it was at a premium of two per cent. Over- 
looking the Heraid’s mistake in thinking that the question of 
morality was consciously involved, the reply to the St. Louis 
Republican ® may be given. This paper said the Herald was 
unfair, for, the “present silver advocates never favored the 
bill of 1873. It was passed by men in favor of the bond- 
holders, who then foresaw the coming depreciation of silver. 


*Tbid., May 7, 1877. 
"St. Louis Republican, June 27, 1877. 
Issue of July 17, 1877. 
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We want it restored to its old place to right the wrong done in 
1873.” 


The following editorial, while desiring much the same 
results as the Republican is yet of quite a different tone. It 
recognizes the struggle between the East and the West, the 
debtor and the creditor, the farmer and the bondholder, and 
desires that the interests of the debtor class be conserved by 
the remonetization of the silver dollar. The insistence, 
however, is not upon cheap currency. Silver was safe, reliable, 
honest and not subject to the fluctuation of a paper currency. 
The editor was probably wrong in saying that the demand for 
silver had no connection with the greenback movement but 
his idea that a parity should be maintained between gold and 
silver was a sounder financial doctrine. Whether a parity 
could be maintained at the existing ratio was another ques- 
tion. The editorial said: 


The main issue is remonetizing the silver dollar. It will be a struggle 
for ascendency between Eastern and Western interests—a battle of the 
farmer versus the bondholder. Silver has always been popular and a 
money standard down to 1873. It is of less value than gold now due to 
foreign influences. It is proposed to make the coin of standard weight and 
fineness recognized every where. When this is done the purchasing power 
of gold and silver will be the same. It will go far toward restoring the debt- 
burdened West to something like equal footing with the East. It will 
bring prosperity where there is now nothing but depression and will be 
a potent auxiliary in our efforts to throw off the burdens of taxation. It 
will make things easy for the debtor class and work no injury to the credi- 
tors. Life and enterprise will spring up and thrift and industry will follow 
in its train. It is the money of the poor man, safe and reliable. It is not 
subject to the fluctuations that accompany a paper currency. As a stand- 
ard of value it will represent a dollar as it purports to do. As a synonym 
of American honesty it is hard and unyielding in price. The demand for 
the silver dollar has no connection with the greenback movement and is 
not to be credited to it. It stands on its own claims to recognition as the 
money of the people. If its restoration strips the U. S. Bonds of something 
of their market value, the people will be the gainers. It is for them that 
Congress is to legislate and not for the bondholders. Viewed in any light 
it is a great act of justice and right which the Democratic Party means to 
see done to its constituents. The people have been ‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water’ to Eastern capitalists and foreign bondholders long 
enough. The time has come for a new order of things.* 


“Sedalia Daily Bazoo, June 14, 1877. 
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The common basis for the greenback inflation movement 
and the silver inflation movement was again indicated when 
the Bazoo said that ‘‘the cry for more money has given place 
to a demand for silver currency” but thought that the govern- 
ment so far as could be learned was not ‘‘favorable to this 
strong Western sentiment,’ and quoted—with apparent 
approval—the Boonville Advertiser which said that ‘“‘we need 
even more reliable circulation than all the gold, silver and 
greenbacks could furnish’”’ and declared for the remonetization 
of the “‘old silver dollar of our daddies.’’* 

However, such use of the cheap, abundant silver was not 
considered by the Bazoo as open to the objection urged by the 
opponents of silver, namely, that silver, being the cheaper, 
would drive gold out of circulation. This, thought the Bazoo, 
was an assumption that 
the present difference in the value of gold and silver will continue. These 
take no heed that silver is largely used in other countries also and that, 
when restored to its original value, is worth more in France, Italy, and 
India than gold, as their ratio is 1544 and ours 16. Our silver would, 
therefore, be more sought after than gold. Trade would thus force our 
coin abroad until at least gold and silver would be at par in this country. 
In this way, the public creditor would, because of self-interest, take silver 
for his bonds instead of gold. The transition, while being easy and im- 
perceptible, would strengthen the demand for our industries abroad and 
help to turn in our favor that balance of trade which has been against 
us ever since we dropped the silver dollar from the coinage.** 


This article shows that the idea of bimetallism was back 
of the editor’s thinking. It is not the purpose here to prove 
the truth or the falsity of the arguments used so it will not be 
necessary to consider whether or not the difference in the ratio 
between gold and silver in the United States and Europe 
would have had the effect that the Bazoo editor thought. It 
is apparent that he thought that the interplay of international 
trade would result in the establishment of a parity between 
gold and silver at the existing ratio, thus answering the ob- 
jections of the opponents of silver. The Bazoo did not deny 
that there might be valid objections to the bi-metallic stand- 


“Sedalia Daily Bazoo, July 18, 1877. 
*Quoted in the Bazoo, August 27, 1877. 
*Sedalia Daily Bazoo, August 29, 1877. 
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ard and was willing to consider what the best informed in 
financial circles had to say. Speaking of the Bankers’ Con- 
vention held at New York, the Bazoo said, 


A great deal is expected from the discussion on the silver question. 
Its restoration—though practically decided on—in no wise precludes the 
careful and authoritative consideration which bankers are peculiarly 
fitted to give. They, more than others, are aware that any scheme for 
resumption based on gold alone is utterly unsuited to the times and can’t 
get support from the people. If there is any serious and over-ruling objec- 
tion to the bi-metallic standard, bankers ought to know it and be able to 
put these objections before the country in tangible form.*” 


This idea of bimetallism is again seen in an article that 
may be considered as typifying what the Bazoo thought the 
principles of the Democratic party were. This is not to 
say that the Bazoo editor saw—at least it is not evident that 
he saw—any clear cut distinction between his silver doctrine 
and the idea of free coinage. It is rather more obvious that 
all the advocates of silver thought they were urging the same 
thing as there nowhere appeared any quarrel among them 
about the matter. It will be noted later that the Bazoo’s 
principles were not, in all respects, in line with the Democratic 
platform of the following year. The Bazoo’s statement of 
Democratic principles was, 


We believe the solution of our difficulties is in the success of the 
Democratic Party. We regard the workingman’s movement and the 
greenbackers’ movement as side issues. One seeks to array class against 
class and one is ambitious to double the quantity of money while propor- 
tionately lessening its purchasing value. The success of either would be 
ruinous. It is easy to have a sound silver currency. It is not liable to 
fluctuations in panics and contractions. At all times sound and reliable, 
it will give steadiness to values and bring back to its accustomed channeis 
the trade of the country. With silver remonetized there will still be three 
hundred millions of greenbacks in circulation, as the law forbids contrac- 
tion below that amount. This with the silver circulation will give all the 
currency needed and put it on a sure and healthy foundation. There is 
no stability in paper money. There is stability in coin. The $300,000,000 
greenbacks, forming part of the currency and interchangeable with gold 
and silver, would help to swell the aggregate of the best and most con- 
venient currency in the world. This has all along been the policy of the 


Sedalia Daily Bazoo, September 14, 1877. 
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Democratic Party and its successful inauguration will do more for pros- 
perity than all the workingmen’s and greenback crazes in existence.* 


That the discussion of the silver question in Missouri 
in 1877 had so little mention of the work of R. P. Bland is 
unusual. Perhaps what Bland was doing was not so apparent 
until his bill had passed. At any rate he was not featured 
in the discussion during the year and fared little better in the 
following year. The following appreciation of him from a 
Republican source shows the trend of Republican sentiment 
in the State. This amounts to an appreciation of free coinage 
because the bill spoken of provided for that. The Journal 
said, 

Mr. Bland of Missouri is a Democrat but we must do him the justice 
to say that he has made a good fight for a good measure. In the last 
Congress he labored month after month trying to get his silver bill through 
the House, the opponents congratulating themselves upon their good luck 
in keeping it in the background. They thought they could play the same 
game this session but they failed. Before they fairly knew that Mr. Bland 
was at work again, his bill went through with a rush, meeting very little 
opposition. He deserves thanks and congratulations for his signal victory. 


As to the objections to the bill urged by President Hayes, 
that to pay in silver would be a violation of good faith when 
gold was expected and would be a losing business in the end, 
it was said that such objections were not valid, for, 

“We are not concerned with what the creditors expect. 
The obligation was to pay in coin and it is wrong to the debtors 
to choose the dearer coin. What would we think of an individ- 
ual who added $10 to a $100 debt to increase his credit?’’4° 

The Tribune also grew sarcastic because the anti-silver 
men deprecated the idea of paying the bondholders in silver 
because it would be an act of bad faith, saying, ‘How about 
making bonds originally payable in gold or silver payable only 
in gold? How about demonetizing the silver dollar? Was 
this keeping faith?’’*' Not only was it thought that it was 


**Sedalia Dai/y Bazoo, September 20, 1877. 

*Quoted from St. Louis Journal by Sedalia Weekly Times, November 15, 
1877. 

“St. Louis Republican, December 5, 1877. 

“Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, December 12, 1877. 
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not keeping faith but on the other hand the silver advocates 
were asking for a thing that was not only a good thing for the 
country but one that also had good precedent in the financial 
history of the country, namely, that gold had been made the 
standard when it was worth less than silver.” 

The greater part of the discussion in 1878 falls naturally 
under two headings—the people and interests that opposed 
the silver bill and those that favored it. The motives of the 
one were thought to be of the best, the motives of the other 
group were open to severe criticism. This brings out the sec- 
tional nature of the question. It was still the East versus the 
West, the creditor versus the debtor, the moneyed class versus 
the agricultural class. Most of the discussion took place in 
the early months of the year. It will be remembered that the 
free-silver Bland bill that had passed the House on November 
5, 1877, was changed in the Senate and became known as the 
Bland-Allison Bill, which provided that the purchase of silver 
bullion be limited to not less than two million nor more than 
four million dollars worth per month. In the material ex- 
amined for this study there appeared little or no condemnation 
of the change in the bill. Two explanations of this suggest 
themselves. It may be that the silver men thought the 
Bland-Allison measure was the best that could be obtained at 
the time, or, that the amount of silver to be purchased under 
its provisions would account for practically all the output of the 
American mines. At any rate, there was a disposition to take 
the best that could be obtained as the first step. 

The Republican emphasized the importance of the bill 
in regard to the resumption of specie payments, saying that, 


The passage of the silver bill will bring us to resumption at once. 
The Resumption Act contemplates it on a gold basis and it is strain to 
reach the gold standard that is telling so severely on business, causing 
universal depreciation of property, impairing the nominal value of assets, 
destroying credit, and precipitating bankruptcies. Gold is still at 234 
premium and it is assumed that we must overcome this, but, pass the 
silver bill and resumption is accomplished, for the value of $100 in green- 
backs is $97.50 in gold but $106.00 in silver. Therefore, since greenbacks 
equal six per cent more than silver, pass the silver bill and nothing more is 


“St. Louis Republican, December 27, 1877. 
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needed. The effect will be a relief to the debtor and a partial appreciation 
of values. 


Other editors reverted to the fact that a crime had been 
committed in 1873. Colman’s Rural World said, that, in 
1873, British bankers thinking our greenbacks would soon 
return to par and having in mind our big silver production, 
while England produced gold only, raised $500,000 and sent 
an agent to the United States. It was implied that the 
money was used to get silver demonetized.“ The Sedalia 
Weekly Times said that the bondholders had secured the 
passage of the law degrading silver surreptitiously and now 
wished to profit by “their own underhand tricks.’ The 
Tribune was not alarmed, however, because of the pressure 
brought against the bill by the capitalists and bondholders 
because they thought it dishonorable to foreign creditors. 
Though these Easterners threatened not to negotiate loans 
on a silver basis, even if the bill passed, it was obvious that the 
banks must live by loaning money and that the Eastern 
merchants must sell goods to the West and the South. These 
interests, the Tribune believed, wanted the gold standard 
because it would enable them to control the currency, but 
they knew that the remonetization of silver would not hurt the 
business of the country.“ 

The Sedalia Times feared with Senator Matthews‘ that 
the silver bill could not be passed over a veto. The Senator 
thought the President favored the bill remonetizing silver 
but was embarrassed by other men, such as Sherman. The 
Times added that the bankers of many cities as far West as 
New Orleans were uniting with those in the East to oppose 
the silver bill. With the exception of New Orleans probabiy 
not a paper in the South opposed the bill.# Again on January 
24, the Times took up the case of the banks, especially the 
national banks, who threatened to combine against silver, 


“St. Louis Republican, January 2, 1878. 

“Quoted in Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, Jan. 2, 1878. 

“Issue of January 31, 1878. 

“Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, Jan. 9, 1878. 

‘Republican Senator from Ohio—a special friend of the President. He 
favored the silver bill. This from the issue of January 10, 1878. 

‘Sedalia Weekly Times, January 17, 1878. 
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quoting approvingly from a letter written by Ben Butler to the 
effect that if the banks undertook to nullify a law of Congress 
they should remember that the power that made the national 
banks could unmake them. Along the same line was an 
account of a meeting of the silver men of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In this meeting Ewing of Ohio emphasized the 
need of taking a decided stand against the East,*® while the 
Bazoo showed the demand for silver by giving the following 
distribution of the vote on the Matthews’ silver resolution. 
Of the representatives from eleven Western states (including 
Missouri) 87 for the resolution and 5 against it, 15 Southern 
states, 78 for the resolution and 7 against it; 9 Eastern states, 
21 for the resolution and 65 against it; 3 Pacific states, 4 for 
the resolution and 2 against it. Thus, the Bazoo reasoned, 
three of the four sections were in favor of the resolution and 
the vote showed also that those states whose products con- 
stituted four-fifths of our exports, favored the remonetization 
of silver.6° It was pointed out in this connection that four 
of the Missouri Congressmen misrepresented the State because 
“all the opponents of the Bland bill, all the advocates of re- 
sumption, all the advocates of the gold standard in Missouri 
if put into the same district couldn’t elect a Congressman.’’®! 
This criticism of the four Republican Congressmen was prob- 
ably expressed more because of what it was feared they might 
do. As a matter of fact all four of them later voted for the 
passage of the Bland-Allison Act over the President’s veto.” 


The Linneus Bulletin® thought it a significant fact that 
all the banks and bondholders of the East were opposed to 
silver money while all the people, especially the laboring 
classes, are in favor of silver and the St. Louis Times gave a 
list of three hundred firms, “representing a capital of six 
hundred million that were attached to the petition of the 


“The St. Louis Republican, quoted in the Sedalia Weekly Times, January 
31, 1878. 

‘°eThe Sedalia Da‘ly Bazoo, February 8, 1878. 

‘Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, January 23, 1878. 

Cong. Rec., Vol. 7, Pt. 2, 45th Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 1420. 

‘Quoted in Peoples Tribune of February 27, 1878. 
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-New York Board of Trade and Transportation against the 
passage of the silver bill.’ 

Turning more directly to the editorials that emphasize 
the “‘people’s”’ side of the silver question, the St. Louis Repub- 
lican carried an article® entitled, “Opposing the People,” 
saying that everyone admitted that the demand for remone- 
tization came from the people and that the Republicans as 
well as the Democrats of the West were for it, and continued, 

“By what authority have the opponents arrayed against 
it? Does not our theory say that the people shall govern? 
It is said that wealth is against silver. It is untrue. Wealth 
consists of farms, railroads, mines, manufactures, etc., and 
the bulk of these favor silver. Money is against it, but by 
what authority does the money power assume to veto legisla- 
tion demanded by the people?” 

The Sedalia Weekly Times cited examples of notable 
Republicans who had favored or did favor silver coinage. 
It quoted a letter written by President Grant to a New York 
banker, October 6, 1873. This letter tended to show that 
Grant was unaware of the “crime of 1873.” In it he gave a 
number of reasons for favoring the use of more silver and it is 
interesting to note that his reasons were of the same sort 
that were being used in 1878. As late as January 31, 1878, 
the Times was still sure that President Hayes would not veto 
the silver bill,5”7 and only the week before had said under the 
heading “‘Silver Talks,’’®* ‘‘Let the friends of silver throughout 
the country make their resolutions short. Let them not try 
to tell all they know in as preamble or how very wise they 
are in a long string of resolves. “The Times continued the 
article by giving the following resolution that said “all that 
needs to be said,” 

Resolved: That the proposal to pay the bondholders exclusively in 
gold, which their bonds do not call for, and at the same time to demonetize 
silver so far as to make it legal tender to some small extent for all other 
kinds of indebtedness, would be partial class legislation of the worst 
character. We emphatically reject all such compromises. The money 


‘Quoted in Peoples Tribune, March 13, 1878. 
‘Issue of January 10, 1878. 

“Sedalia Weekly Times, January 10, 1878. 
‘Sedalia Weekly Times, January 31, 1878. 
‘87bid., January 24, 1878. 
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that is good enough for the people is good enough for the bondholder- 
We demand that the silver dollar be returned to its full legal tender quality 
in payment of all debts, public and private, and we will be satisfied with 
nothing less than this. We pledge ourselves to vote for no man for Con- 
gress who is not fully committed in favor of the measure. 


This resolution shows how strongly a Republican paper 


supported silver. It emphasizes again the class versus class 
idea. 


The following exchange from the same paper indicates 
that the Times might have had some notion of bimetallism: 


To read the opponents of silver remonetization one would suppose 
that silver was a base metal scarcely deserving the name of money and 
only useful for spoons and coffee pots and the work of jewelers. The facts 
are that, in spite of unwise legislation which attempts to disgrace and 
degrade it, silver has kept very near par. It is a popular currency the 
world over. There is no possible danger in making the double standard— 
it is simply a return to the old way and not an experiment in any sense. 
Let it get from under the disgraceful bondage of former legislation and it 
will at once take its honored place as a dollar and give happiness and com- 
fort to millions. The people have determined to have it and the politicians 
can make up their minds accordingly.™ 


Many other papers were quite as sure that the demand 
for silver came from the people and that the demand must 
be granted. This was the period when the action of the 
President on the Bland-Allison Bill was anxiously awaited 
and naturally there was a great deal of comment of all kinds— 
much of which had no particular value but it served to arouse 
public opinion and to convince Congress of the widespread 
demand for silver coinage. The examples given below are 
characteristic of what was appearing at the time in Missouri 
newspapers. It will be noted that the comment generally 
rests upon the basis of the free coinage idea. The Brookfield 
Chronicle thought that, “If ever a people has spoken in em- 
phatic terms it is quite recently in favor of remonetization 
and the repeal of resumption.’ And the Tuscumbia Vidette 
was certain that, ‘‘the free coinage of silver is so practical that 


‘**Quoted in the Sedalia Weekly Times, February 21, 1878. 
*°Quoted in the Jefferson City Peoples ‘Tribune, February 21, 1878. 
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it pushes its fibers into every man’s pocket and sends its roots 
into the channels of industry.’"* An editorial clearly showing 
free-coinage leanings appeared in the Tribune, February 27, 
1878. In regard to Secretary Sherman’s statement that the 
passage of the silver bill would drive gold out, said the Tribune, 

“Suppose it does? Whowill be hurt? Gold has not been 
a circulating medium in this country for seventeen years; 
therefore, it would be but banishing a shadow and substituting 
a tangible, visible currency that will tend to the general good, 
banish hard times, and relieve business stagnation. If it 
does this, the people will be satisfied even if it drives gold from 
the country.”’® 

This was not to be considered as an antagonistic attitude 
toward the moneyed class, for, as the Carrollton Journal® 
remarked, the silver advocates had no intention of fighting 
the money kings except where they demandéd more than their 
rights. It is fair to say that in general the people thought 
that they were asking only justice and were demanding only 
those measures that were for the benefit of the country as a 
whole. 

After the passage of the bill over the President’s veto 
favorable comment was widespread. Some editors observed 
that the results predicted by the gold men were not materializ- 
ing and that their own arguments could be used against them. 
An example of this was the Bazoo, which said, 

“Tt has been the hue and cry of the bondholders’ organs 
of the Eastern cities that the passage of the silver bill would 
destroy the value of United States securities and send gold 
up higher than a kite, but, after the passage became known, 
gold, which was 102% in New York Friday, dropped to 102 
and government securities advanced all through the list. 
If gold had gone up, they would have howled that it was the 
silver bill. Since it went down, we think the same reason 
may be safely assigned. Silver goes up and gold comes down— 
cause and effect.’’®* 


*:Quoted in the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, February 20, 1878. 
®Issue of February 27, 1878. 

*Quoted in the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, February 13, 1878. 
“Sedalia Daily Bazoo, February 25, 1878. 
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The criticism of the moneyed class continued and many 
articles appeared showing pleasure at the defeat of the bond- 
holders but warning that there was need of watchfulness. 
The Joplin Herald remarked, “In the great silver fight that 
has just closed, the bondholders came out second best although 
backed by the President until the last,’’ and the Brunswicker 
added that “The Shylocks are organizing ‘Hard Money 
Leagues.’ Let the people organize ‘Honest Money Leagues.’ 
When the Shylocks talk of ‘hard money’ they mean hard 
times for labor and free plunder for capital.” 

The part played by Missouri was an honorable one. The 
Gallatin Democrat rejoiced that Missouri, through her national 
representatives, had stood up not only for the ‘dollar of the 
dads”’ but for the son and grandson as well; the Saline County 
Progress remarked that the passage of the bill would “prick 
the bubble of egotism” that led the gold standard advocates to 
think that they had all the financial wisdom of the country, 
while the Chillicothe Crisis thought it a victory for the labor- 
ing man and the people of the West. The Carrollton Journal® 
gave as its platform, resumption on a silver basis. The city 
papers were quite as well pleased. The Columbia Missouri 
Statesman carried exchanges from a number of city papers’ 
commending the passage of the silver bill and in the same issue 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat was quoted as saying that the 

“Country has reason to rejoice that the discussion is 
over. It will neither bankrupt nor enrich the nation or 
individuals. The price of bonds or of gold has not gone up 
or down, and men who didn’t have a dollar in their pockets 
before will not find themselves any better off now.”’ 

Before the passage of the bill other papers had warned 
that the passage of the bill would not bring good times. On 
January 29 the St. Louis Republican had warned against 


That popular idea that the passage of the silver bill and the repeal of 
the Resumption Act will bring good times at once. It will help, but these 
questions are not at the root of the difficulty. Had neither existed we 


*Quoted in the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, March 13, 1878. 

*Quoted in the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, March 6, 1878 

*'Tbe following were quoted in the Columbia Missouri Statesman, March 
8, 1878; St. Louis Republican; St. Louis Post-Dispatch; St. Louis Evening Post; 
St. Joseph Chronicle; St. Joseph Herald; Kansas City Times. 
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would have had harder times than from 1861-1873. Then we were going 
through a period of inflation—now one of contraction and we have got to 
get to the bottom. Signs are that we are nearly there and if Congress and 
the President give the asked assistance, we shall touch the final point 
without further damage and begin the more agreeable process of rising. 


But the rise must be slow. Therefore, let the people moderate their ex- 
pectations. 


By comparing the above with other articles that appeared 
in the Republican, which obviously favored the free coinage of 
silver, we have another example of confused thinking on the 
silver question. If a period of contraction and consequent 
hard times must follow a period of inflation, it would seem 
unwise for the Republican to urge the free coinage of silver. 
There are, however, two explanations of the Republican's 
attitude, namely, that it thought that there could be no silver 
inflation and that it was of the opinion that the purpose of the 
silver bill was to exempt the people from paying in gold, debts 
that had been contracted in greenbacks.** The Salem Moni- 
wor®® agreed with the Republican but said that the passage of 
the silver bill was a long stride in the right direction and that 
better times might be expected to come gradually. 

Nevertheless, when the ideas as to the results expected 
from the operation of the silver bill are studied, the connec- 
tion of the silver movement with the greenback inflation 
movement is again apparent. The same idea that was the 
basis for the demand for greenbacks appeared, namely, that 
an increased volume of cheaper money would be a panacea 
for the financial ills of the country. The Republican itself 
thought that....the mints should be worked to capacity— 
indeed, that the existing mints should be enlarged and one or 
two more added,” and the Versailles Gazette said that the finan- 
ciers might reason as they pleased but the fact remained 
that, when money was plentiful, all trades prospered and 


_ business was lively and when money was scarce business was 


at an end.”! The Sedalia Weekly Times” was also of the 


‘Issue of February 25, 1879. 

**Quoted in the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, February 20, 1878. 
Quoted in Sedalia Daily Bazoo, February 4, 1878. 

nQuoted in Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, February 27, 1878. 
Issue of March 14, 1878. 
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opinion that the passage of the silver bill would provide the 
conditions needed for prosperity. It said, 


There are better times at our doors. Let the people make up their 
minds to this and expect them. The silver bill will prove highly beneficial 
in more ways than one. First, it will increase the volume of ready money. 
Second, the coinage of four millions of silver per month will, in spite of 
opposition, have its effect upon the money market and give an impetus 
to trade. But indirectly the effect will be more important still. Remone- 
tization makes legal tender the products of our mines, which afford the 
largest yield of precious metals on the globe. This will make money less 
dear and other forms of property more valuable. For a number of years 
money has been the commodity that has paid the largest interest, gained 
most rapidly in value, and so was the kind of property most sought and 
hoarded. The man who had ready money to use could grow rich, while the 
man who dealt in almost any other kind of property did so on a falling 
market. This situation will not be reversed but will be nearer equalized. 
The silver bill will unlock the money vaults of the country and the treasure 
hoarded so long will pour forth. This indirect effect will be more felt than 
the direct. We do not want or expect the old speculative days of the war 
to be revived, but that there will begin an era of legitimate commerce and 
exchange we do not doubt. The silver bill is the rainbow in the monetary 
heavens, showing that the storm has passed, and the hoarded millions, 
seeing the sign, will come out. Confidence will be restored. We do not 
expect instantaneous change to good times. One thing sure is that legisla- 
tion in favor of capital alone has ceased. 


A great deal of the credit for the passage of the silver 
bill was given to Congressman Bland ot the fifth Missouri 
district. Some papers™® boomed him for Senator, while the 
St. Louis Journal said that “Bland has immortalized himself. 
His name is in the mouth of every man in the country, either 
blessing him or cursing him.” The Journal continued, 


“Buckner is being heard of in his measure to abolish the 
(national) bonds and Cockrell is to be famous on account of 
his silver bullion certificate bill. The Missouri delegation 
has hit center this year, ringing the bell of popular favor 
every shot. In financial matters Missouri carries off the blue 
ribbon.’’ 


™Examples are: West Plains Journal, Linn Creek Enterprise, Iron Creek 
Enterprise, quoted in the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, Mar. 13, 1878. 


™Quoted in the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, Mar. 13, 1878. 
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After the first three months of the year the amount of 
comment dwindled to almost nothing. Even the State con- 
ventions” did not call forth a great deal of comment from the 
press. The Republican platform had little to say on financial 
matters beyond declaring that the bonds and greenbacks should 
be paid in coin, that coin and currency should be kept at par 
with gold, and that the Resumption Act should not be re- 
pealed. The Greenback platform was more radical than 
ever in its advocacy of “‘absolute’”’ money, while the Democrat- 
ic platform—of more interest because the Democratic Party 
was the dominant one in Missouri—was very much like the 
Greenback national platform of 1876 in its advocacy of such 
measures as the retirement of the national bank notes by 
issuing legal tender notes in their place; the issue of green- 
backs from time to time in payment of bonds, the coining of 
all the gold and silver offered, and the repeal of the Resump- 
tion Act. The connection of the silver movement with the 
greenback movement is thus quite apparent. This platform 
was clearly inflationist and for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver. It was keeping pace with the inflation movement 
in the West—or at least near enough to prevent any large 
number from leaving the party for the Greenback party. The 
length the party was willing to go might have been dictated 
by the desire to hold the party together, but, judging from the 
whole evidence, it seems fairer to say that the platform repre- 
sents the beliefs of the majority of Missourians at the time. 
The results of the elections of 1878 have been noted elsewhere. 
The Greenback party elected one Congressman and twenty-six 
members of the state legislature but the State remained safely 
Democratic. 


The passage of the silver bill caused the subject to be 
dropped from the pages of the newspapers examined. The 
closing months of 1878 saw very little discussion and the year 
1879 found only an occasional article on the silver question. 
Many, no doubt, attributed the returning good times to the 


™The accounts of the State Conventions are taken from the Sedalia Weekly 
Times of Oct. 17, 1878, for the Republican; the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune of 
June 26, 1878, for the Greenback, and the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune of July 
10, 1878, for the Democratic. 
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passage of the silver bill. Silver was indeed silencing opposi- 
tion, for, said the Tribune 


The scales have lately fallen from the eyes of Ex-Secretary Mc- 
Cullough, who has been the highest authority with the single gold-standard 
advocates. He now confesses that he is convinced he was wrong. This 
looks as if the ‘dollar of the Daddies’ has about silenced opposition and 
that hereafter there would not be much opposition to the Democratic 
doctrine of a bi-metallic currency and free coinage. The Republicans, 
seeing they cannot afford to pack the single gold standard in 1880 are, no 
doubt, beginning to hedge. Mr. Evarts has been instructed also to corre- 
spond with European countries on the subject of remonetizing silver, 
where, as in this country, they have paid for the foolish experiment by 
the stagnation of business and such impairment of all values as threatens 
them with general bankruptcy.” 


The chief reaction in 1879 was that the question should 
be dropped. The silver bill had been passed, good times were 
returning, and, consequently, it was unwise to tamper further 
with the currency. Examplesof this motion may be found in 
the action of the House of the Missouri Legislature in regard 
to concurrent resolutions, bearing on the financial question. 
One of two things happened to these resolutions’’—they were 
not reported out from the committee in charge, or, having 
been reported out by the committee, were laid on the table and 
nothing further was heard of them. The silver question was 
not to be a campaign issue. As the Sedalia Bazoo remarked 
in its issue of June 29, in regard to the candidacy of Tom Ewing 
in Ohio—‘‘Every hard money Democrat in the land will be 
glad to extend his influence in favor of Tom Ewing’s election 
if that gentleman will make the fight on the proper issues— 
free elections, a free government, a free Congress, a free 
people.”’ It was the best policy to hold what had been gained 
said the Tribune, which continued that, 


“Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, May 21, 1879. - 

™7Examples of these resolutions may be found in the Journal of the Mis- 
souri legislature for 1879, House 30th General Assembly, such as resolutions 
introduced by A. 8. Cloud of Livingston county, p. 224 and p. 267; J. E. Organ 
of Dent county, p. 714, p. 736, p. 1,640; J. P. Creazer of Shannon county, p. 
905, p. 938, p. 1,640; P. C. Berry of Stone county, p. 920, p. 960, p. 1,640. 
They desired to prevent further refunding of currency bonds into coin bonds 
and asked for an increase in the circulating currency, the unlimited coinage of 
silver, and the repeal of the Resumption Act and the National Bank Act. 
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Indications at Washington are that the Democrats will have the good 
sense to let the currency alone this session, taking the ground that it is 
answering the demands of trade well enough just now. The Democrats 
will have their hands full keeping the Republicans from tinkering with it 
this session. Sherman, to make himself strong with the Eastern capital- 
ists, and Hayes, at Sherman’s behest, are in favor of making silver odious, 
even of demonetizing it again, and would, if they could, retire every out- 
standing greenback without substituting anything in their stead. But we 
can afford to bear with the present state of finances, especially as business 
is just passing from under the dark cloud that has overshadowed it for six 
long years. Let the currency alone.”* 


Some Republicans at the behest of the gold gamblers, 
would take action that would enable the latter to reap another 
harvest said the Tribune, but, 


Conkling and Blaine in the Senate and other Republicans in the 
House are opposed to the policy of Sherman which proposes to take the 
legal-tender quality from the greenbacks and retire them. They see the 
folly of getting up excitement about the currency just as business is taking 
coinage and reviving. With gold, silver, and greenbacks at par and inter- 
changeable at pleasure, the vocation of the gold gamblers is gone. They 
would be glad to have again a season of depreciated currency and so reap 
another harvest of premiums. The Democrats in Congress should set 
their faces against any interference with the currency further than to 
maintain the dignity of silver as a factor in the financial system of the 
country.” 


A study of the facts brought out in the preceding pages 
reveals the principal lines of argument used in urging the 
remonetization of silver. The remonetization of silver was 
urged because the national government was heavily in debt. 
More money was needed in order that the bonds, principal 
and interest, could be paid off with less strain on resources of 
the nation. The demonetization of silver, it was said, had 
increased the value of gold—the unit in which the enormous 
debts must be paid. This meant a heavy loss to the tax- 
payers. The injustice could be remedied by restoring silver 
to its proper place and using it to redeem the bonds. 

Much was said to show how the injustice was brought 
about. Originally, a large portion of the bonds were payable 
in currency. Refunding began soon after the war and on 


78Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, December 10, 1879. 
7Ibid., December 17, 1879. ’ 
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March 3, 1869, Congress adopted the Public Credit Act, 
promising that both notes and bonds would be redeemed in 
coin. Then, the silver dollar was dropped from the list of 
coins issued from the mints and it was claimed that ‘‘coin”’ 
meant gold. This resulted, it was believed, in the loss of 
millions of dollars to the taxpayers by changing the existing con- 
tracts so that payment had to be made in the dearer coin—gold, 
instead of silver or currency. Those Acts, said the press, had 
all been passed at the behest of the bondholders. The crown- 
ing infamy of all had come in 1873, when the bondholders— 
not only our own but foreign creditors, especially the English— 
had foreseen that the greenbacks would presently return to 
par and had therefore surreptitiously secured the passage 
through Congress of the bill that provided that the silver 
dollar should be dropped from the list of coins coined at the 
United States mints. The silver advocates deprecated the 
fact that the bondholders, after having changed the currency 
bonds into coin bonds, then demonetized silver and declared 
that coin meant gold. The advocates of silver thought it was 
folly for a debtor nation to demonetize one of its chief products. 
To argue that the public credit demanded such a sacrifice 
would be the same as to argue that an individual should add a 
certain per cent to his debts (when he paid them) in order to 
enhance his credit. 

Again, the insistence upon the remonetization of silver 
was closely connected with the movement for the resumption 
of specie payments. Viewed in the light of what actually 
happened on January 1, 1879, there was a decided misconcep- 
tion as to the amount of coin that was actually needed to 
make resumption a success. The idea seemed to prevail that 
an amount of coin nearly equal to the amount of currency 
outstanding would be necessary. It was clearly apparent that 
there was no such amount of gold in the country and that the 
attempt to obtain such an amount from the foreign money 
markets by the sale of United States bonds would derange 
our foreign trade and would increase the burden of interest 
that must be paid in gold to foreign bondholders. Resump- 
tion itself was not objected to because it was thought that it 
would have to be brought about sometime. It was urged 
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that setting a definite time for resumption and trying to 
reach it on a gold basis by a policy of contracting the currency 
was the principal cause of the business distress and of the 
hard times being experienced by the agricultural class. Then, 
why try to reach resumption on a gold basis? It was thought 
that the obvious thing to do was to use silver for the purpose of 
resumption. Silver was abundant and cheap and a product of 
the country. Therefore, the strain to reach resumption on a 
silver basis would be negligible. Especially did this seem 
true when the greenbacks, as they appreciated in value, 
approached and then passed the value of silver. Then it was 
necessary only to pass a law remonetizing silver and resump- 
tion would be accomplished. 

Another argument for the remonetization of silver was 
founded on the belief of its advocates that not to do so would, 
in effect, be class legislation of the rankest sort. When silver 
was used to pay the workingman must gold be used to pay the 
bondholder? It was believed that the contraction of the 
currency and the demonetization of silver had been brought 
about by the influence of the moneyed class in order that their 
profits might be enhanced by speculation in the depreciated 
currency. The lessening of the amount of the currency gave 
the ‘‘Shylocks’’ more and more power over the people and 
over their industries. On the other hand, the debtor class— 
by which is meant the farming class in the scope of this study— 
were losing their influence in politics and becoming relatively 
less important in guiding the affairs of the nation. This class 
feeling to be sectional for the most part. As has been pointed 
out, the East, being the older section, was the one that had 
accumulated capital and was, consequently, the creditor sec- 
tion. The West, where so many new farms were being opened, 
was the debtor section. In the boom times following the 
close of the war, the Western farmers had contracted debts 
beyond their ability to pay and so, quite naturally, when the 
inevitable time of reckoning came and they found themselves 
in the power of Eastern creditors, their resentment became 
intense. Remembering the boom times, they thought it 
clear. that a larger volume of money was what they needed. 
They saw no injustice in remonetizing silver. It was fair to 
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the creditor because he had bought his bonds and made his 
investments with cheap money. It was an act of justice to the 
debtor because he had contracted his debts under conditions 
of inflation and should not be compelled to pay under condi- 
tions of contraction. It would have been asking more than 
was human to expect that these Western debtors would dis- 
regard their economic condition when thinking and voting on 
financial issues. The improvement in their condition at the 
close of the period caused the agitation to grow less—not 
because they had come to think the bondholders any the less 
wrong but because they thought that the stoppage of contrac- 
tion and the passage of the Bland-Allison Act were the causes 
of the improved conditions and had brought about resumption 
on a far different basis than that desired by the moneyed class. 

To decide whether or not this movement for the remone- 
tization of silver was, in the main, part of the movement for 
inflation it would be necessary to decide what aspect of the 
silver question was the popular one. There was no clear 
distinction between the idea of bimetallism and the idea of 
free and unlimited coinage of silver. That is to say that the 
evidence examined doesn’t seem to show that there was any 
conscious distinction made. As was noted from time to time 
the Sedalia Bazoo was the only paper examined that seemed 
to have the notion of bimetallism and its articles did not 
indicate that it was conscious that the arguments of other 
papers that were clearly based on the notion of free coinage 
were not in harmony with itsown. It was true that the press 
insisted that silver was a constitutional money and talked 
of the double standard, saying that a return to it would be 
only a return to an old and tried order of things, but it is clear 
that their notion of bimetallism was simply that both metals 
should be full legal tender and should be coined by the govern- 
ment in whatever amounts they were brought to the mints. 
They were not concerned at all in maintaining a parity between 
the two metals. Indeed, the idea of having the two was 
that the debtor might have the option of using the cheaper 
metal with which to pay his debts. 

In this connection it is fair to say that the study does not 
indicate that the advocacy of the cheaper metal sprang from 
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dishonest motives, as was charged by the moneyed class. It 
is tolerably obvious that the silver advocates were honest in 
their views. They could not see that the arguments against 
cheap paper money had any force in regard to an issue of 
coin, for, if even the paper money were approaching par with 
gold, how could the argument be used against silver? The 
argument from precedent was used with telling effect. When 
silver had been worth more than gold (as in 1853, for example) 
gold had been used to make the exchanges, and silver had not 
been used but both had legal tender and the cheaper one— 
gold—was the one used. If it were right then (and no one 
denied it), it was equally right now. 

Thus the movement was essentially one for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver and the basis for it was the same 
as the basis for the demand for more greenback currency— 
the demand for a larger volume of cheaper money to relieve 
their financial distress and bring prosperity to the whole 
country. 

Although conclusions have been stated from time to time, 
it seems worthwhile to repeat here two general ones and to 
add a third that appears obvious. First: Missouri ran true 
to form as a portion of the agricultural West. The successive 
frontiers in American history have always been regions where 
there was a demand for cheap money, but the agricultural 
frontier of the seventies—of which Missouri was a part—had 
greater reasons for demanding cheap money than the previous 
frontiers. This frontier was not a self-sufficing, pioneer 
frontier in the sense that the older frontiers in American history 
had been. The industrialization of the country, the tre- 
mendous growth of transportation facilities, and the invention 
and use of improved machinery had brought about far-reaching 
changes. Much more capital was required by the farmer to 
conduct his business. Then, too, the farmer had begun to 
depend more upon the raising of money crops—such as wheat. 
Thus he was tending to become more and more affected by 
the markets—both the money market and the market in 
which he sold his products. Under the conditions, the demand 
of the Western farmer for a larger volume of currency was 
the reasonable thing to expect and it was not strange that a 
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majority of the Missouri farmers favored this doctrine. 
Second: Greenbackism failed as a direct party issue in 
Missouri. The third-party movement was one expression of 
the demand for more money and should, apparently, have 
attained a large measure of success in Missouri. This move- 
ment did not fail (as a party) in Missouri because there was 
no demand for an increased volume of money. The reasons 
for the failure of the third-party in Missouri have been sug- 
gested from time to time but may be brought together here 
for the sake of emphasis. The old party ties proved too 
strong to be broken, especially since the Reconstruction 
policy of the National government tended to obscure other 
issues. There was enough ‘‘waving of the bloody shirt” to 
keep men—for the most part—in the Democratic or in the 
Republican party, as the case might be. To this may be 
added the fact that the financial policy advocated by the 
Greenbackers was too extreme to suit the majority of Mis- 
sourians. It was not difficult to see that the issue of paper 
money could easily be carried to extremes. Moreover, 
another movement—the movement for the greater use of sil- 
ver—was already under way and the agitation for this was 
taken up by the Democratic party. This satisfied the majority 
of the voters of the State, especially as their demands were 
partially met by the passage of the Bland-Allison Act. The 
cause of the more prosperous times of the late seventies was 
attributed, partially, to the silver legislation and caused the 
people to look with disfavor upon the extreme, fiat-money 
doctrines of the third party, and to deprecate any further 
agitation on the currency question. 

A third conclusion that may be made has to do with the 
period—the eighties and nineties—following the one studied. 
Though the agitation for currency legislation died down in the 
late seventies, the effects may be seen later. Undoubtedly 
this movement did much of the preliminary work and aided 
much in preparing the ground for the farmers movements 
that were to follow in the eighties and nineties. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


With this issue the Review enters its twenty-fifth year. 
Founded in October 1906, it has doubled in number of pages, 
increased tenfold in readers, and attempted throughout its 
life of a quarter of a century to maintain standards of scholar- 
ship, present interesting contributions, and popularize Mis- 
souri history. 





Much is heard and more has been written about the 
ingratitude of the people and their lack of appreciation of 
higher culture and scholarship. The story of the Review has 
been one of helpful cooperation and liberal support by Mis- 
sourians. All political parties, members of professions, busi- 
ness men, farmers and artisans, communicants of the various 
creeds and those unaffiliated with any church, city dwellers 
and rural habitants, have contributed to its success. The 
public officials of Missouri have rendered every possible assist- 
ance and members of the Legislature have been appreciative 
of its work and purpose. To the editors of the State and the 
members of the Missouri Press Association, who founded The 
State Historical Society of Missouri, the Review is especially 
indebted for generous support and publicity. 





The Review has tried to set forth accurate history, give 
freedom of expression to its contributors, encourage those 
students of Missouri history who had something worthwhile 
to publish, stimulate the critical study of local annals, and 
develop a poised State pride and consciousness. It has 
attempted to be what its name and sponsorship imply—The 
Missouri Historical Review. 


THE WORK OF TWO KANSAS CITY MEMBERS 


The largest number of new members of the Society whose 
names were handed in at one time was presented this summer 
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by Mr. C. F. Collins, State agent of the Aetna Insurance 
Company, and Mr. D. R. Ford, State agent of the Springfield 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company. Mr. Collins and Mr. 
Ford were attending the convention in Columbia of the 
Missouri State Fire Prevention Association. Of the sixty 
delegates present, these two men obtained the applications of 
forty-four for membership in the Society. Mr. Collins later 
secured four additional applications, making his total twenty- 
eight, and stated that he would raise his number to fifty by 
the close of the year. 

Both Mr. Collins and Mr. Ford, who live in Kansas City, 
have been members of the Society for several years and have 
frequently expressed appreciation of its purpose and work. 
Believing that there are many Missourians who would find 
interest in reading the Review if their attention were called to 
it, Mr. Collins and Mr. Ford have given generously of their 
time to forward the Society. 


THE ARROW ROCK TAVERN 


BY MRS. HOWARD BAILEY, STATE REGENT, D. A. R. 


The Old Tavern at Arrow Rock was purchased jointly in 
1923 by the State and the Missouri Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, after the Missouri General Assembly 
had passed an act authorizing an appropriation for this pur- 
pose. The Daughters of the American Revolution at the 
same time, agreed to act as custodian of this pioneer Missouri 
shrine, and to direct the restoration of the Tavern and maintain 
it for the pleasure and comfort of the public. 

On October 18 and 19 this year, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution have arranged a celebration which 
will commemorate the centennial of the building of the 
Tavern. The program will include a historical parade, de- 
picting the modes of travel from the days of ‘“The Ox-Cart to 
the Airplane,” an old fashioned basket picnic, and patriotic 
addresses in homage to those pioneer families who dwelt in the 
locality. 

In the days of the Indian, two traders are said to have 
crossed the Missouri at a place called Pierre a Fleche, which is 
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now the site of Arrow Rock. This place was afterward called 
New Philadelphia but later changed back to Arrow Rock, the 
English translation of Pierre a Fleche. The Osage Trail, 
famous Indian highway, passed by Arrow Rock and the locality 
became a landmark for the first explorers. Later came the 
trappers and hunters, and a fort or trading post was established 
there, to be followed by the village laid out by Benjamin and 
Joseph Huston. 

It was Joseph Huston who in 1830 erected the Tavern 
which still stands at Arrow Rock, for the accommodation of 
those pioneers who were struggling over the Santa Fe Trail 
into the unknown West. 

Lewis and Clark passed Arrow Rock in 1804 and recorded 
the event in their journal. In 1807 Major George Sibley, 
United States Indian Agent, built the first house on the site 
of Arrow Rock, but later moved on to Fort Osage which was on 
the site of the present town of Sibley. As civilization ad- 
vanced westward, however, this village at Arrow Rock did 
not progress as had been anticipated, although Saline county, 
in which Arrow Rock is located, did prosper. Railroads came 
to supplant the covered wagon train, and Arrow Rock de- 
clined as a center of Westwara travel. 

Saline county, with its many salt springs, or licks, has 
fertile lands and a rich heritage of historical events. As 
early as 1720 or 1725, it is claimed, explorers worked the 
mines near Lamine river and salt was made nearby. Wild 
game was abundant, and Saline county was a favorite place 
to hunt and trap. 

DuTisne was perhaps the earliest white explorer through 
this country of the Osages; Captain Becknell, called the father 
of the Santa Fe Trail, also was an early explorer, and many 
others are deserving of recognition. 

The first steamboat came up the Missouri river in 1819 to 
Franklin. Across the river from Saline county were Cooper’s 
Fort and Cole Fort. At the latter place there was a ferry 
operated by Hannah Cole, who is accredited with being one of 
Missouri’s first business women. 

There is a tradition that Locke Hardeman of Saline 
county invented the first reaper to cut his hemp, operating 
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it with horse-power. Later McCormick, who became the 
first harvester king, visited Hardeman for a week, and after- 
ward improved on the Saline county man’s invention, thereby 
revolutionizing the grain industry of the world. No doubt 
in this historic country there are many other pioneers equally 
as deserving of praise and 1ecognition but whose achievements 
have been lost to posterity. 


In the park at Arrow Rock there is still the bubbling 
spring that was there when the Indians occupied the country. 
There also is the building which housed a young ladies’ semi- 
nary, built by early pioneers one of the first seats of learning for 
women west of the Mississippi. This old building still stands 
and possibly will be restored some time in the future. 


The origin of the term Arrow Rock has been variously 
explained, but the legend vouched for by Gerard Fowke, 
Missouri archaeologist, is generally the accepted one. Mr. 
Fowke claims the village derived its name, not from the flint 
secured there for making arrow heads, but from a contest of 
young Indian braves, who stood on a sandbar across from the 
rock bluff on the Arrow Rock side of the River and attempted 
to reach the bluff with arrows. The winner of the contest 
won as his prize the hand and heart of the fair daughter of an 
Indian chief. From this contest Arrow Rock received its 
name, and was called Pierre a Fleche by the French explorers 
who passed that way and heard the Indian legend. 


Famous men of national and State prominence have 
visited the Tavern. Many of them passed through the town 
in the days of the covered wagon, and others found homes in 
the vicinity of Arrow Rock. Kit Carson, his brother Robert, 
and members of the Boone family are associated with the 
memories of Arrow Rock. Washington Irving, the famous 
author has also been there and stayed at the Tavern. 

Thomas Hart Benton, Missouri’s great statesman, stopped 
at Arrow Rock as also did Dr. Sappington, the first doctor to 
advocate extensively the use of quinine. Three Missouri 
governors lived nearby, the two Marmadukes and Claiberne 
F. Jackson; two of these men lie buried in the old Sappington 
Cemetery, nearby. 
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David Jones, a Revolutionary soldier is buried in Reid 
Cemetary, about four miles from Arrow Rock and on a farm 
near the town is the grave of General William H. Ashley, who 
was worthy of a marble tomb in any locality, but chose an 
Indian mound overlooking the Missouri river as his final rest- 
ing place. 

The home of George Bingham, the famous Missouri artist, 
is still standing at Arrow Rock and should, in the future, be- 
come another State shrine. In the Old Tavern will be found 
some of Bingham’s paintings, together with other relics of early 
Missouri pioneer days. 

For one hundred years the Tavern has never closed its 
doors to public needs. In that time the roving bands of forest 
and prairie Indians have disappeared from the country, the 
ox-drawn vehicle has been superseded by the horse, while 
within the memory of present generations the horse has 
given way to motor cars and the airplane. This panorama of 
ceaseless change during the past century will be reproduced 
in the historical parade and celebration at Arrow Rock on 
October 18 and 19. 


NEWSPAPER FILES RECENTLY RECEIVED 


Rare files of newspapers formerly published in the cities of 
Weston, Cameron and Maryville in northwestern Missouri, 
have been added recently to the newspaper library of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. 

These publications cover the years from 1864 to 1894, a 
period which included the border and guerilla warfare and the 
reconstruction eras which followed in the wake of the Civil 
war in western Missouri. 

The rarest volumes in the newly acquired collection are 
those of the Western Border Times, covering the period from 
1864 to 1870. Weston, which is situated in Platte county, 
north of Kansas City, was in the center of the border rivalry 
which marked the dispute of the slavery question between 
Missouri and Kansas. 

Although the files of the Border Times for this period are 
not entirely complete, they form a contribution of historical 
newspapers of rare value. The collection was purchased by 
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the Society from Mrs. Laura E. Hughes of Kansas City. 

The files of the Maryville Republican from 1872 to 1894 
cover the post-Civil war period in extreme northwestern 
Missouri, particularly in Nodaway county. The addition of 
these papers to those already possessed by the Historical 
Society, makes one of the most complete files on this locality 
that exists. These papers were received by the Historical 
Society from the Maryville Daily Forum. 

Files of the Cameron Daily Vindicator of Clinton county, 
from 1881 to 1888 also cover the post-Civil war period in west- 
ern Missouri. This newspaper is significant to Missouri as 
one of the first small-town dailies in the State. The issues from 
1881 to 1882 were received from Purd B. Wright of Kansas 
City, and those from 1882 to 1888 were donated by J. H. 
Frame, also of Kansas City. 


MARK TWAIN’S ORCHESTRELLE 


Memories of that great Missouri author, Mark Twain, 
were recalled when an Aeolian Orchestrelle, owned by the 
humorist-philosopher in the last years of his life, arrived 
here this August to become the property of the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri. 

Albert Bigelow Paine of New York, author of a three- 
volume work on the life of Samuel L. Clemens or ‘Mark 
Twain,” and Mr. Paine’s daughter, Frances Bigelow Paine, 
have presented the Orchestrelle to Missouri as the rightful 
place for its disposal. It will be kept permanently in the rooms 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

The Paine family obtained the instrument from Mrs. 
Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, Mark Twain’s daughter, who 
shortly after the death of her father on April 21, 1910, in 
Connecticut, presented it to them. 

The Orchestrelle, which is the latest addition to the Mark 
Twain collection of the State Historical Society of Missouri, 
was intimately connected with the last year of Mr. Clemens’ 
life. Mrs. Clemens had died June 5, 1904, while the family 
was in Europe for her health, and in the latter part of that 
year, Mr. Clemens purchased the Orchestrelle. In the music 
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played by it, he found partial consolation for the loss of his 
wife. On this instrument he played, or had played for him, 
the compositions which his mood required. 

Mr. Paine writes that Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was 
Mr. Clemens’ favorite selection, and he loved to hear Schubert’s 
Impromptu and Chopin’s nocturnes and sonatas. Intermezzo 
and the Largo were also favorite compositions. 

The rolls of music, some hundred of Mark Twain’s selec- 
tions, are included with the gift of the Orchestrelle. The 
Aeolian Music Company, which made the Orchestrelle es- 
pecially on order of the author, reports that the instrument is 
the finest and richest in tone they have ever assembled. It is 
of a type no longer made, costing approximately $2500 when 
constructed in 1904, but costing probably double that sum to 
replace now. 

Mr. Paine, after playing the instrument a few days ago 
_ in his home for the last time before sending it to Missouri, 
writes: “It was perfect: The tone had never been sweeter, 
never more mellow.’’ The Orchestrelle stands more than 
eight feet in height and is six feet wide. A music cabinet 
and seat, also articles from the Clemens’ home, are included 
in the Paine family’s gift. 

Mark Twain is connected with Missouri tradition as proba- 
bly no other great Missourian. Born November 30, 1835, at 
Florida, Missouri, his early boyhood was spent in this State, 
particularly in the vicinity of Hannibal. It was here that he 
personally lived many of the experiences embodied in his 
books whose settings are in Missouri—notably Tom Sawyer, 
and Huckleberry Finn. On the Mississippi river which flows 
by his old home town, he spent several years as steamboat 
pilot and there obtained material for additional books. 

World fame came to Clemens in later years and he was 
the first humorist ever to be granted a doctor’s degree from 
Oxford University in England. Missouri also honored him 
in a similar way when the University of Missouri conferred 
on him the same degree. 

The Aeolian Orchestrelle is the latest addition to a large 
collection of Mark Twain materials in the possession of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. This Society possesses 
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a valuable set of first editions of Twain’s work, other rare 
editions, his scrap books, and an analytical catalog of his 
works. In the Hannibal newspaper collection of the 1850’s, 
recently acquired by the Society, is found the only original 
writings of young Clemens as an editor in that city. 

This Missouri collection of Mark Twain materials is 
equalled only by that of the Huntington Library of California, 
which contains a number of manuscripts, and the Morse 
Collection of the same state. 


HONORING EUGENE FIELD 


Denver, where Eugene Field lived hardly more than long 
enough to write the lyric of the green peach and the terrible 
fate of Johnny Jones and his sister Sue, has found a fitting 
way to pay him honor. The house in which Field resided 
when he produced the “Tribune Primer’? column for the 
Denver Tribune is to be moved to Washington Park this 
summer and used as a memorial branch of the Denver Public 
Library. Mrs. J. J. Brown, a prominent Denver society 
matron, purchased the dwelling and gave it tothe city. Relics 
of Field’s occupancy are to be assembled and many of his 
books kept, including several composed of extracts from the 
newspaper columns that made him famous. 

All of which should furnish St. Louis with material for 
sober contemplation. The author of ‘““Wynken, Blynken and 
Nod” and “Little Boy Blue” heard his first lullabies here 80 
years ago this September. The birthplace was a small cottage 
which stood at 28 Collins street, a short lane north of Franklin 
avenue and east of Third street. The house gave way to a 
boiler factory which in turn yielded to the yards of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. When the poet-to-be was a 
year old the family moved to 634 South Broadway, then called 
Fifth street, where Eugene grew to the mischievous age of 6. 
Upon the death of his mother he went to live with an aunt in 
Vermont. 

In 1923 the property at 634 South Broadway was bought 
along with that on each side by Con P. Curran, who intended 
to erect a warehouse on the site, but as it seemed more ad- 
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vantageous the warehouse was located elsewhere. Several 
years ago a movement was started to raise money to buy the 
old three-story structure for library purposes. Unfortunately 
the project languished and nothing resulted. Today the 
poet’s childhood home is rented as “residence property”’ to 
several families. 

It would seem that owing to St. Louis’ apparent lack of 
appreciation of the value of the house as a literary shrine, the 
opportunity to make it a permanent memorial has been ex- 
tended. Surely if Denver, where Field lived but a short time 
as a man, can establish a fitting memorial, St. Louis, his birth- 
place and the scene of many years of his newspaper work, can 
do as much. Our guess is the school children would buy it 
with their pennies if they had the chance. Perhaps St. Louis 
has a Mrs. Brown. 

In what better way could the poet’s eightieth anniversary 
be celebrated than by making a public memorial of the halls 
and rooms which knew the patter of his small bare feet? 
—An Editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch July 7, 1930. 


MISSOURIANS INVITED BY MISSOURIANS 


Members of the Colorado-Missouri Society who will 
hold their annual picnic and reunion at Elich Gardens in 
Denver on August 16 have agreed upon the hospitable plan of 
inviting vacationing Missourians who are in or near Colorado 
to be their guests and pass the day meeting former Missou- 
rians, of which there are many in Colorado. This is a novel 
plan and is worthy of wide application by the numerous 
Missouri societies to be found in the states of the West. For 
Missouri, which has been called the Mother of the West, has 
sent many of her sons forth to fill important places in the 
newer states. In Colorado and any of the other states in 
which the plan might be tried it should lead to many happy 
and enjoyable meetings. 

Almost forty years ago two natives of Missouri—one 
transplanted and a resident of Colorado and the other still 
living ‘‘back home’’—stood in a street of a prosperous mining 
town in the southwest part of Colorado. They talked of 
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Missouri and the part Missouri had in populating the West. 
‘Watch this,”’ said the resident of the town, as he raised his 
voice: ‘Hey, Missouri!’ Seven heads turned in the direc- 
tion of the voice and six right hands were raised in salute as 
their owners turned and walked back to the impromptu re- 
union. That in a town of 2,500, 300 miles southwest of 
Denver, in a section no more notable for native Missourians 
than any other district of its size and placement in the West, 
demonstrated better than statistics could be expected to 
demonstrate what influence Missouri has had in building up 
the West. The man of the seventh head that turned at a 
familiar greeting? Well, he kept going. For we gave that 
kind of citizens to the West as well as the kind that had no 
disconcerting record back of their farewell. 

So foregathering with former Missourians who assemble 
in Denver on the Saturday which will be August 16 should be a 
pleasant experience for homefolk who are within vacationing 
reach of the Colorado capital; pleasant for Missourians who 
will be homecoming abroad as well as for those expatriates 
who revive the spirit of the homeland as they assemble in the 
state of their adoption. ‘‘Hey, Missouri!” might not be cal- 
culated to cause a great many head-turnings in Elich Gardens 
that mid-August Saturday of present discussion, but ‘Hey, 
St. Louis!’ or “Hey, Pike!” or ‘Hey, Audrain!” may be 
expected to have satisfactory results and lead to many re- 
unions within the reunion. For we all, homebody and exile, 
still speak the same language.—Editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, July 2, 1930. 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD—WILLIAM A. JONES 


William Alton Jones, born near Webb City, Missouri, 
in 1891 has been chosen president of the National Electric 
Light Association, following his selection by Henry L. Doherty 
as chairman of the executive committee of Doherty & Co., 
and first vice-president of the Cities Service Company. His 
first employment for the Company was in 1912 when he be- 
came clerk in the office of the Webb City and Carterville 
Gas Company. In 1914 he was transferred to Joplin as 
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accountant for the Empire District Electric Company, later 
serving as secretary of thisconcern. In 1920 he became assist- 
ant to the vice-president of the Cities Service Company. 
Subsequent promotions placed him in position for selection 
by Mr. Doherty, about three years ago, as chairman of the 
executive committee, the position which he now holds.— 
From the Kansas City Star, July 3, 1930. 


NOTES 


On July 15, 1930, fire destroyed the one-room clap- 
boarded log cabin built in 1822 which was given to the com- 
munity of Bellefountaine as a schoolhouse by Frederick Bates, 
second governor of Missouri.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 
17, 1930. 





Extensive excavations of Indian mounds on the farm 
of Mr. Ned Matthews, six miles southeast of Sikeston, by a 
party headed by Kenzie K. Baker, of East Prairie, are re- 
ported in the Sikeston Herald of July 24, 1930. Parts of 
twenty human skeletons have been unearthed to date, two 
of which are seven feet long, and the rest six feet or more in 
length. One Indian skull is said by Baker to be one of the 
most interesting finds yet made by him. The usual specimen 
found in Southeast Missouri has a low forehead and pro- 
truding eye sockets. This one, however, has extremely large 
and protruding eye sockets and practically no forehead. The 
jawbone is of peculiar shape. Pottery and other stone im- 
plements have been found also. In all, six mounds are to be 
excavated, within an area of forty acres. 





Monthly entertainments for the thirteen surviving Con- 
federate veterans in St. Louis are given by the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy. Hamilton Thornton describes their 
activities in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat magazine of June 1, 
1930. 





There are now only 69 Civil war veterans in St. Louis, 
according to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 31, 1930. 
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A list of these is given. Once there were 3,000 Confederate 
and from 3,000 to 5,000 Union veterans there. The St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat of May 30 has a similar article. 





“Stock sale’ day in Callaway county began February 1, 
1876, according to old records preserved by Ovid Bell of 
Fulton, and described in the Kansas City Star of July 27, 
1930. 





A further step in an effort to establish a natural history 
museum in St. Louis was made today with the filing in circuit 
court of an application for a pro forma decree of incorporation 
of the St. Louis Museum of Natural History Society.—St. 
Louis Star, June 18, 1930. 





Histories of Marion county recount the story of the 
murder of Tommy and Susan Bright, children of Michael and 
Maria Bright, October 30, 1849, by a negro slave. The 
murderer was later hanged—the first legal hanging in the 
county. April 28, 1930 the bodies of these children were re- 
interred, thus adding a new chapter to this story. An account 
of the reburial appears in the Monroe City News of June 5, 
1930. 





An interesting relic of pioneer days in Monroe county is 
now found on the Grundy Burnett farm northwest of Bonsall 
schoolhouse. It is a hemp-breaking stone weighing a ton, 
which was originally quarried on the farm now in the Burnett 
family. For many years the stone siood on the edge of what 
is now Highway 26 at the A. O. Calhoun place in Victor. 

The stone was purchased and removed to the Burnett 
farm as a last request made by T. E. Burnett who died last 
year in Montana, who accompanied his request to his brother 
in Monroe county with a check for $50. 

The unusual relic was quarried by Peter Stice more 
than 100 years ago. It is about the size of a large wagon 
wheel. Perfect precision cogs were fashioned into the wide 
edge which in turn fit into the cogs of smaller stones. Then, 
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while oxen turned the stones, Negro slaves fed stalks into the 
cogs, thus breaking the wood from the fibre which in turn was 
used for the making of cloth. 

Nic Smithey succeeded Peter Stice as manager of the 
crude contraption. He also continued to operate the grist 
and flour mill Stice had built. It was run by water power. 
Part of the mill dam is still in evidence. From Peter Stice 
the farm passed to Grundy Burnett’s grandmother, then to 
his father, the late John Q. Burnett. Only two members of 
the family are now living, Grundy Burnett, and Mrs. Josie 
Howell.—From the Monroe City News, June 5, 1930. 

Missouri has dropped from ninth to tenth place in popu- 
lation, with a total of 3,619,176, an increase of 215,121, or 
6.3 per cent, according to preliminary figures given in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 31, 1930. The State ranked 
seventh in 1910, and fifth from 1870 to 1900. 








The eventful life of Mrs. Alice Cary Risley, 83, of Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, who was a Civil war nurse, is described in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of July 27, 1930. She is presi- 
dent of the National Association of Army Nurses of the 
Civil war. 





A story of “Uncle” Ben Hodge, of Butler county, who 
will be 119 years old next December, appears in the Kansas 
City Journal-Post of July 6, 1930. 





In 1889 and 1890 many citizens of Kansas City sought 
to bring about a revival of river traffic, and made plans for 
the building of three steamboats. One of these, the “‘A. L. 
Mason,” arrived in Kansas City July 8, 1890, and was 
heralded by a public celebration. It was named after one 
of the city’s strongest boosters of that period. A description 
of his life and this attempt to revive river traffic appears in 
the Kansas City Star of July 7, 1930. 





A letter written from California in 1848 by M. T. Mc- 
Clellen to Z. Leonard, of Jackson county, was reprinted in 
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the Independence Expositor April 9, 1849. A copy of this 
paper is now owned by Mrs. J. P. Jones, of Independence. 
It was described in the Kansas City Journal-Post of June 15, 
1930. 





A picture of the concluding lines of a petition in the 
famous Dred Scott case, which was filed in St. Louis as part 
of the legal proceedings in a suit to determine the status of 
a runaway slave, appears in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
June 20, 1930. The documents concerning the case were 
being transferred to the new St. Louis Court House. 





Early Fourth of July celebrations in Kansas City and 
Jackson county are described in the Kansas City Star of 
July 4, 1930. 





“Missouri Thru Artistic Eyes,’’ an article by Dennis 
Platt, in the July issue of St. Lowis Town Topics, describes 
many recent paintings of Missouri scenes. 





Anecdotes of the life of General John J. Pershing were 
recalled when his mother’s wedding ring was found recently 
at their former home in Laclede. The Kansas City Star of 
June 1, 1930, carries this story. 





Several pictures of the old mill built in 1832 near Dallas, 
Missouri, appear in the Kansas City Journal-Post Gravure 
Picture Section of May 25, 1930. 





Reminiscences of Judge J. W. A. Keithley were recorded 
by Floyd A. Sullivan for the Springfield Press of May 4, 
1930. Judge Keithley’s ancestors were some of the earliest 
settlers in Taney county, and he recalls much of the history 
of this section. 





The entire membership of the Aeropagus Society at the 
University of Missouri in 1905 and 1906, consisting of four 
men, is now represented in ‘‘Who’s Who.”’ They are Merrill 
E. Otis, federal judge, Wallie A. Hurwitz and Charles H. 
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Williams, educators, and Benjamin Anderson, economist. 
Their careers and the history of their Society is described in 
the St. Joseph Gazette of May 11, 1930. 





A picture of Benjamin Hodge appears in the Missouri 
Pictorial section of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 18, 1930. 
Mr. Hodge was born December 23, 1811, and is one of the 
world’s oldest men. 





Three skeletons buried in a stony crust in the floor of a 
limestone cave at Leasburg, Mo., supposed at first to be very 
ancient petrified remains of Indians, have turned out upon 
investigation to be the bones of three common black bears, 
and not necessarily very old at that. The investigation of 
the report of petrified human remains in Onandaga Cave, 
owned by R. E. Bradford of Leasburg, was carried out at 
the instigation of Science Service, by Prof. A. S. Romer and 
Dr. W. M. Krogman of the University of Chicago. They 
found that the bones had been crusted over with stalagmitic 
material, giving the appearance of petrifaction. They found 
also that the cave is ‘“‘new,”’ with rapid deposition of lime- 
stone out of the heavily charged water dripping from the 
roof.—From El Palacio (Santa Fe, N. M.), June 30, 1930. 

“Antoine Robidoux, Kingpin in the Colorado River Fur 
Trade, 1824-1844,” by Joseph J. Hill, librarian of the Bancroft 
Library of the University of California, appears in the July, 
1930, issue of The Colorado Magazine. Antoine Robidoux 
was one of the brothers of Joseph Robidoux, founder of St. 
Joseph, Missouri. 





‘“‘James Shields, Soldier, Justice, Senator,”’ is the title 
of an article by John G. Coyle in Volume 19 of the United 
States Catholic Historical Society’s Historical Records and 
Studies. 

“A Unique Survey,” appearing in the Palimpsest, of 
May, 1930, published by the State Historical Society of Iowa, 
describes the archaeological surveys of Theodore Hayes Lewis 
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and Alfred James Hill. Their survey was intended to em- 
brace the entire Mississippi valley, and the work they did 
during 1881 to 1895. Their journals and field notes were 
deposited in the library of the Minnesota Historical Society, 
in St. Paul, and as yet, with the exception of some of the 
Minnesota material, remains unpublished. 





“Josiah Gregg—Scientist, Author, Explorer,” is the 
title of an article appearing in the May, 1929, of California 
History Nugget. Gregg is known as author of Commerce of 
the Prairies. His early youth was spent in Missouri. 

The article, ‘Taylor and Allied Families,’’ by E. D. 
Clements, in the July, 1930, Americana, contains a long sketch 
of the late John Taylor of Kansas City, and members of his 
family, as well as pictures of them. 





The first article in a series entitled “United States Troops 
in Spanish East Florida, 1812-13,’" appears in the Florida 
Historical Society Quarterly of July, 1930. Mr. T. Frederick 
Davis, treasurer of the Society, is the author. It is made up 
of the letters and papers of Lieutenant-Colonel (afterward 
General) Thomas Adam Smith, who commanded the U. S. 
regulars in Florida in 1812-13. These papers are preserved 
by the State Historical Society of Missouri. They comprise 
the retained copies of letters written by Colonel Smith which 
were kept in blank record books, and are preserved with a 
number of original letters addressed to him. Arranged 
chronologically they tell the story of the American troops in 
Spanish East Florida—a story that has been locked up so far 
as details are concerned until now. Connecting text and 
footnotes have been added where necessary to complete the 
narrative. 


A letter written by Mark Twain from Carson City, 
Nevada, March 20, 1862, to his mother in St. Louis, Missouri, 
appears in the April, 1930, issue of the Jowa Journal of His- 
tory and Politics, published at Iowa City. Its discovery was 
made in the old files of the Keokuk Gate City by Fred W. 
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Lorch who has contributed much to the knowledge and inter- 
pretation of Mark Twain. 





“The Covered Wagon Centennial: March of the Empire 
Builders Over the Oregon Trail,”’ by Joseph Ellison, in the 
Washington Historical Quarterly of July, 1930, brings out 
much of interest concerning this trail which had its beginning 
in Missouri. 

A new history of the State, entitled “‘Missouri, Mother 
of the West,” has been written by Dr. Walter Williams, 
president of the University of Missouri, and Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, secretary of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
(American Historical Society, Chicago and New York, 1930.) 

This newest Missouri history combines the efforts of 
two State historians in a survey of the wider implications of 
Missouri’s influence in developing the entire West. Both 
authors have written numerous other works on special Mis- 
souri historical subjects and the present volumes combine 
their best efforts. 

Missouri has exerted an influence on the development of 
the West as has no other State west of the Mississippi. Other 
states may surpass her in some particular phase of historical 
development, but for variety of historical incident, Missouri 
stands unequalled. 

Three nations have exercised jurisdiction in Missouri; 
first came the French, followed by the Spanish, and finally the 
United States in 1804. Explorers, fur traders and boatmen 
followed each other through Missouri in the development 
of western country. From Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky 
and New England, as well as from foreign shores, came immi- 
grants to settle here. And from Missouri went the men who 
were to win Texas, rule New Mexico, explore the great 
Rockies and settle the Pacific Coast. 

The first volume of the work, “Missouri Before 1860,” 
is written by Dr. Williams. This volume shows Missouri's 
development from the time of DeSoto to the Civil war. 

“Missouri After 1860,’ which comprises the second 
volume, is written by Floyd C. Shoemaker. This volume 
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carries Missouri’s record through the Civil war down to the 
present. In addition to the text written by Mr. Shoemaker, 
this volume also contains a chapter on “‘A Century of Road 
Building in Missouri,” by Theodore Gary, formerly chairman 
of the State Highway Commission, and a chapter by Dr. 
Thomas S. Barclay, formerly associate professor at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, entitled “The Period of Independent 
Voting, 1904-1912.” 

The work, in addition, contains three volumes of biog- 
raphies of past and living Missourians, making a set of five 
volumes in all. The biographies were prepared by a special 
staff of writers. 





“Missouri Politics During the Civil War,” is a note- 
worthy contribution to an era of politics heretofore practically 
undeveloped. Sceva Bright Laughlin, the author, has here 
unfolded a chapter in Missouri’s history that has long been 
overshadowed by military exploits, but when revealed in true 
perspective, looms forth with vitality and profound significance. 
(The author, 1705 Court Street, Salem, Oregon, 1930, $1.50.) 

This work by Dr. Laughlin first appeared serially in 
The Missouri Historical Review. In addition to the text 
already published, the new work contains a two-page table 
of contents and a valuable five-page bibliography. The 
whole work covers 116 pages. 

Mr. Laughlin begins his book with a background of 
Missouri from 1820 to 1860, in which the sentiments and 
economic interests of the State change from that of a purely 
Southern to that of a Western state closely identified with the 
economic interests of a free North. Benton’s split of the 
Democratic party into Nationals and State’s Rights factions 
paved the way for a four-party campaign in 1860, the first 
in the history of the State. 

The dawn of the Civil war found Claiborne F. Jackson 
as governor and the pro-slavery Democrats in power. Just 
as the later Radical Republican régime under Drake did not 
represent true opinion in Missouri, the author shows that 
Jackson did not represent the will of the State. Rather than 
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a pro-slavery policy with secession, Missouri sentiment in 
1860 was pro-slavery but loyal to the Union. 

This attitude of conservatism is explained as a result of 
a gradual immigration of Germans and settlers from the North 
and East, who by their heritage looked with disfavor on se- 
cession and state’s rights. Missouri, a gateway to the West, 
was too closely bound with the North economically to favor 
disunion. The author estimates the total secession strength 
of the State at this time at 30,000—this was the number of 
Missouri troops which served for the South and was also the 
vote for Breckenridge for president. 

The Conservative Constitutional Convention, which 
ruled the State from 1861 to 1863, deposed Jackson’s govern- 
ment and instituted a provisional government under Gov- 
ernor Gamble. This convention, pro-slavery by conviction, 
but also strongly Union, controlled the State in the decisive 
years which held Missouri to the federal government. The 
author presents a vivid résume of this political era in which 
conservatives ruled the State with chosen carefulness to the 
objections of both radical emancipationists and rabid seces- 
sionists. 

The closing phases of the War saw Drake, Radicai Re- 
publican, assume control of the State and become the actual 
dictator of Missouri and the Constitutional Convention of 
1865. Drake no more represented the sentiment of Missouri 
in 1865 than did Jackson, pro-slavery secessionist, in 1860, 
according to the author. 

Dr. Laughlin has held no pet theories or a priori deduc- 
tions on his subject matter. He therefore has not been forced 
to abandon preconceived prejudices. He states his facts 
from original sources and impersonally points out their sig- 
nificance. His work bridges a bitter period to uncover a 
political chapter long enveloped in the haze of uncertainty. 





A pictorial map of Missouri has been completed and 
published recently by M. M. Drake of St. Louis. (Pictorial 
Map Co., 1891 Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis; $1.50.) 

Mr. Drake’s new map graphically represents the wealth of 
interesting localities and s‘ructures which are to be found in 
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various parts of Missouri. Every section of the State is repre- 
sented as having some outstanding feature worthy of being 
illustrated. 

The detail with which the map has been designed indicates 
the extensive research which has been made by the author. 
The range in time which is covered by the work extends from 
the earliest records to be found in what is now the State to the 
present—from the Indian Mounds to modern memorials. 
The varied nature of the subjects shown should make the 
map of interest to a great number of Missourians. 

In his research work on the map, Mr. Drake was assisted 
by a number of prominent men and organizations throughout 
the State. 

The art and drafting work, which is one of the main factors 
contributing to the distinctiveness of this plat, was done by 
Joe L. Lindsay of Poplar Bluff and M. M. Drake, II, son of 
the author, both students at Washington University in St. 
Louis. 

Six months were spent in the technical work of completing 
the map, Mr. Drake reports, after the research work had been 
finished. The completed work is printed in three colors and 
measures 42 by 28 inches. 

In general, the map is devoted to sketches of historic 
places, memorials and structures. Other features which are 
included are the State’s resources, pleasure grounds, State 
parks, game refuges, old trails and rivers and the locations of 
all institutions of higher education are also given. The 
highways between the various points of interest in the State 
are shown and numbered, and should prove useful to the 
motorist who gets pleasure from visiting the unusual spots in 
Missouri. 

In addition to the geographic features of the map, its 
margins are illustrated with drawings appealing to general 
State interest, which add to its value as a source of convenient 
reference. 


Grant Foreman’s new book “Indians and Pioneers” is a 
history of the conflict of Indians and white settlers in the 
American Southwest before 1830. Coming as it does as a 
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contribution of much original material heretofore unpublished 
and on a subject inadequately treated by past historians, this 
book fills a chapter of American expansion long left unwritten. 
The book is well written, and should be interesting to the 
casusal reader and likewise valuable to the student of west- 
ward expansion as a reference book. (Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn. 1930, $4.00.) 

Considerable attention is necessarily given to the history 
of the Osage Indians, located by historians along the Osage 
river in Missouri as early as 1673. This tribe of Indians, 
savage, fierce, warlike and having few friends, was the source 
of continued aggression against both the whites and Indian 
tribes who encroached on the western hunting grounds of the 
Osages. 

Chouteau, early Missouri trader, induced some of the 
Osages to settle on the Arkansas river and later by treaty 
drawn up under General William Clark, this tribe ceded to the 
United States the territory between the Missouri and the 
Arkansas rivers and east of a line drawn south from Fort 
Clark on the Missouri. Into this land, then fast being de- 
pleted of game, came eastern immigrant Indians, who, being 
forced to hunt on the Osage lands to the West, caused ceaseless 
trouble with that tribe. 

The reader who is interested particularly in the Missouri 
phase of this pioneering drama will find reference to the work of 
Sibley, General Clark, Chouteau, Senator Benton and others, 
as well as acts of the Missouri General Assembly, in treating 
the Indian. Missouri, made restless with so many immigrant 
Indians within her borders, was the scene of much of the con- 
flict for land which marked this period. 

For more than one hundred years before the Louisiana 
Purchase, the Osages roamed the western plains, never suc- 
cessfully challenged by either Indian or white man in their 
annual wanderings in the wake of migrating buffalo herds. 
Between the outposts on the east and the Spanish forts and 
settlements on the west, the Osages roamed at will and defied 
all attempts to take their hereditary domain. But with the 
transfer of the West to the United States, not only were the 
borders of the Osage country thronged with Indians forced 
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from their eastern homes, but white settlers came to add to the 
problem. The author gives one chapter to a white immigra- 
tion that has received little, if any, attention by other his- 
torians—that immigration into western Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma following the War of 1812. 

From the writings of army officers, missionaries, Indian 
agents, factors and traders, Mr. Foreman has drawn a wealth 
of valuable data. This material shows that it was often the 
whites in the disputed areas who incited the Indians against 
each other, and at times committed atrocities difficult to equal 
even by the savages. The events which the author records 
lead up to the union of eastern tribes, known as The Five 
Civilized Tribes, composed of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
Cherokee, Creeks and Seminoles. The book ends with the 
passage of Jackson’s bill of 1830, the first definite expression 
committing the government to a general policy of removing 
Indians to the West. 

“Indians and Pioneers” is a decided step toward ex- 
plaining the complex problem of violence and land dispute 
which marked the American expansion into the Southwest. 
To accuse Mr. Foreman of being sympathetic would be trite. 
Rather, as an unbiased student, he has gathered his factual 
material and let it speak for itself. The book rings neither 
of accusations of land-grabbing against the whites nor of 
sentimental expressions on the down-trodden aborigines. 
The author’s work is valuable, therefore, as an expression and 
interpretation of rare records standing on their own signifi- 
cance. 

The book contains an extensive bibliography indicating 
the wide extent of sources from which data has been drawn. 
It is illustrated and contains a complete index and one map. 


“Carl Schurz, Militant Liberal” is a recently published 
biography by Joseph Schafer which treats with critical appre- 
ciation, the political aspects of the life of that German-Ameri- 
can liberal who attained thé highest honor within the reach of a 
foreign-born citizen when he was elected a United States 
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Senator from Missouri in 1868. (Publications of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, Biography Series, 1930.) 

The sub-title of the book, characterizing Schurz as a 
‘militant liberal,”’ does not belie the temper of the man or the 
trend of Dr. Schafer’s biography. The author presents chiefly 
the political aspects of Schurz’ diversified life which show him 
as independent of party, intelligent in the interest of good 
government, and a guiding factor in the national destiny of the 
United States during the trying times of the Civil war and 
reconstruction periods. The book is valuable in that it gives a 
clear understanding of the worth of Schurz to this country 
as a speaker, an editor, a public official and author. 

Dr. Schafer traces Schurz’ life from his birth in Germany, 
March 2, 1829, through his school days when he acquired lib- 
eral ideals, his participation in a revolution, his exile and emi- 
gration to America. The Wisconsin period of Schurz’ life is 
important, the author points out, because there Schurz became 
interested in American politics, and acquired considerable 
national fame as a speaker and friend of prominent Republican 
officials. 

It was Missouri that gave Schurz his greatest public 
honor and the opportunity to perform exemplary public 
service in the United States Senate. The author gives an 
interesting account of Schurz’ short stay in Missouri. Coming 
to St. Louis in 1867 as editor of the Westliche Post, Schurz 
found a type of German-American in the State which appealed 
more to him than any others he had seen in America. Special 
attention is given to four trips Schurz made into the heart of 
Missouri—to Augusta, St. Charles, Vineland, and Boonville— 
where he found congenial acquaintances. 

As senator, Schurz was an advocate of civil service reform 
and an authority and power on foreign relations. Later, as 
secretary of the interior under Hayes, Schurz was able to 
carry out his civil service reforms, and was noted for his 
policies on forest conservation and treatment of the Indian. 
This was followed by a period as editor of the New York 
Evening Post in which Schurz upheld the liberal cause. 

As a man, Schafer had pictured Schurz as one who could 
do his best when sure of victory; who liked popularity but 
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who was galled by criticism. He was utilitarian enough never 
to waste time when it would do no good, a characteristic 
which alone would set Schurz apart from the usual liberal. 
Schurz scorned the role of president-maker, yet his influence 
turned elections and his opposition defeated other candidates, 
He is credited with the Republican split which defeated Blaine 
for the presidency, unafraid to oppose those whom he regarded 
as unfit for public trust, regardless of party affiliations—a 
powerful liberal to his death on May 14, 1906. 

Dr. Schafer’s biography is generally devoid of distinctly 
personal incidents of Schurz’ life, but it abounds in events 
which have a direct bearing on Schurz’ political life. A def- 
inite effort has been made by the author to trace those events 
in Carl Schurz’ life which were decisive in determining his 
personality as linked with his political destiny. Although it 
is dangerous to definitely attribute one event in a man’s life, 
or even a series of events, as determining his subsequent affairs, 
Dr. Schafer’s analysis can be said not to be overdrawn. The 
complexity of causative factors has not been under-rated by 
the author, and in a simple, straight-forward style, he has 
set forth a Carl Schurz that is not only admirable, but human. 
The author has shown the former Missouri senator as a man 
who developed his character through his public services; a 
man who regarded public office as a means of service, not of 
livelihood. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND MEMORIALS 


“Independence went back 100 years in memory today 
and enacted its part in the centennial celebration of the 
Oregon Trail by sending ~ motorized ‘prairie schooner’ loaded 
with Boy Scouts, on their way to Independence Rock, Wyo. 
The celebration is to culminate there in a program July 3, 4, 
and 5.’’-—From The Kansas City Star, June 28, 1930. 





The memorial statue erected in honor of the 900 Ray 
countians who served in the World war was unveiled May 30, 
at Richmond. A crowd of 8,000 attended the ceremony. 
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The Central Presbyterian Church, Delmar Boulevard 
and Clara Avenue, St. Louis, celebrated its eighty-sixth anni- 
versary June 4and 5, 1930. An historical pageant constituted 
part of the ceremonies.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of June 4, 1930. 


The board and members of the Missouri Valley Historical 
Society have been invited by the Kansas City chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution to attend the cere- 
monies incident to the marking of the graves of the sons of a 
Revolutionary soldier at 2 o’clock, June 7, in the old Shawnee 
cemetery on U. S. highway No. 56, about one mile west of 
Kansas City. The names of the men whose graves are to be 
marked are: Rev. Thomas Johnson, devoted Indian mis- 
sionary (1802-1865), and the Rev. William H. Johnson (1805- 
1842), both sons of Claiborne Johnson (1760-1840).—-Kansas 
City Star, May 27, 1930. 


The Bentonian of May 15, 1930, published by the students 
of Benton Junior High School, St. Joseph, Missouri, devoted 
two pages to the newspaper style and content of the 1840's. 
This section was called The Contrary Creek Chronicle, and 
dated May 15, 1843. It was published in commemoration 
of the pioneers of the Oregon Trail. 





Dr. Mary H. McLean died in St. Louis, Missouri, May 17, 
1930, at the age of 69. She was one of the first women to enter 
the practice of medicine in St. Louis, taking up such work 
there in 1886.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, May 18, 1930. 





The Sixth Annual Rural Life Edition of the Boonville 
Advertiser, July 1930, has a lengthy article concerning Paul 
Whitley, who died September 23, 1835 in Cole county, specify- 
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ing in his will that a portion of his property be used for educat- 
ing ‘‘poor children” of Moniteau township. A monument 
has been erected in his honor in Harris Cemetery, near Prairie 
Home. Another article deals with Clark’s Chapel Methodist 
Church, which was established in Howard county 111 years 
ago. 


PERSONALS 


CHARLES CHANNING ALLEN: Born in Butler county, 
Iowa, May 13, 1862; died in Kansas City, Missouri, July 15, 
1930. His family moved to Wabaunsee county, Kansas, in 
1865, and five years later moved to Wichita, where he was 
graduated from high school. In 1891-92 he attended the 
dental department of the University of Maryland, and was 
graduated from the Kansas City Dental College in 1894. 
Thereupon he began practice in Topeka, Kansas. In 1898 he 
became an instructor in the Kansas City Dental College, and 
in 1903 he became secretary of the college. When the college 
was merged with the Western Dental College in 1919 he was 
chosen dean and trustee, and for the last three years of his 
life he was dean emeritus. From 1913 to 1918 he was editor of 
the Western Dental Journal. In 1910 he was elected president 
of the Kansas State Dental Association, and in 1912 became 
president of the Missouri State Dental Association. Dr. 
Allen was a member of the research institute of the National 
Dental Association, and was an officer of several national 
dental bodies. 


EpGar Rice BeacH: Born in Princeville, Illinois; died 
in Rochport, Massachusetts, May 30, 1930. At the age of 19 
he was editing a hand press newspaper in a Wisconsin lumber 
camp. He gave up this enterprise in order to join the Union 
army, in which he served four years during the Civil war. 
Subsequently he edited newspapers in Green Ridge, Missouri, 
Butler, Missouri, and Fort Scott, Kansas. For thirty-five 
years he was a member of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat editorial 
staff, serving as editor of the weekly edition for many years. 
He was buried in Webster Groves, Missouri. 
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WILLiAM H. Biack: Bornin Centerville, Indiana, March 
19, 1854; died in Marshall, Missouri, June 22, 1930. At an 
early age he moved with his parents to Covington, Ohio. 
He was graduated from Waynesburg College where he re- 
ceived the degrees of A. B., A. M., and Ph. D. Later the 
college conferred the degree of Litt. D. upon him. He con- 
tinued his studies in Western Theological Seminary, and also 
received his D. D. from Cumberland University at Lebanon, 
Tennessee. He was pastor in Cumberland Presbyterian 
churches in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and St. Louis, Missouri, 
successively. He resigned the latter position to become presi- 
dent of Missouri Valley College, at Marshall, in April 1889. 
He held this position until poor health compelled his retire- 
ment thirty-seven years later. He headed the commitiee on 
union for the Federal Council of Churches in America, which 
was responsible for the merging of the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
in 1907. He was also a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Chicago, and of 
Waynesburg College. In 1900 he was president of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. He was a member of the 
World Conference of Educational Associations in 1925, and 
also of the National Council of Education. He was the author 
of several books on religious subjects. Dr. Black was a 
former member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

M. ANDRE BowLes: Born in New Orleans, Louisiana, in 
1864; died in Chicago, Illinois, May 14, 1930. At one time he 
engaged in the brokerage business in St. Louis. Later he 
became a reporter on the St. Louis Chronicle, and then the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Thereafter he served as art direc- 
tor of the W. D. Boyce Company publications for twenty- 
five years. During his newspaper career he illustrated his 
stories with chalk plate sketches. 

JessE McILVAINE CARTER: Born at Farmington, Mis- 
souri, April 12, 1863; died at Houston, Texas, June 23, 1930. 
He was graduated from West Point in 1886, spending several 
years thereafter as a cavalry officer on the Mexican border. 
He served in the Spanish-American War and was assigned to 
Porto Rico and the Philippines after the war. During the 
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World war he was chief of the military bureau and of the 
interior guard with the rank of major general. He later or- 
ganized and was made commander of the Eleventh (Lafayette) 
Division, and was serving in this capacity when the war ended. 
He was twice decorated with the Distinguished Service Medal. 
He retired October 1, 1921, and resided in Wharton, Texas. 
Burial was at Farmington, Missouri. 

WILLIAM FARLEY CARTER: Born in Osceola, Missouri, 
March 4, 1843; died in Clinton, Missouri, July 3, 1930. He 
attended the public schools in Osceola and was in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri at the outbreak of the Civil war. He 
thereupon enlisted in the Confederate cavalry, later being 
transferred to the Ninth Missouri Infantry, in which he was 
second lieutenant. In 1862 he was appointed lieutenant- 
general of the First Missouri Brigade under General Sterling 
Price. He was assigned to Company C, and served con- 
tinuously until the end of the war. He then returned to 
Missouri and lived for a time in Sedalia. Next he moved to 
Montrose, then to Clinton. He was elected treasurer of Henry 
county, and in 1890 and again in 1892 was elected mayor of 
Clinton. During recent years he was township collector. 

JoHN CHAMBERLAIN: Born in St. Louis, Missouri, 
January 30, 1865; died in Lexington, Missouri, May 7, 1930. 
He was educated in a private school at LaGrange, Missouri, 
and later at Peekskill, New York. Then he attended West- 
minster College, at Fulton, and Yale University. He was 
graduated from the Sheffield Scientific school of Yale in 1886. 
He was a mining engineer for several years, and worked in the 
zinc mines of south Missouri. In 1895 he became associated 
with the Traders Bank, at Lexington, Missouri, and was 
president of this institution at the time of his death. He was 
active in many civic enterprises, and was secretary of the Lex- 
ington Historical Society at the time of his death. He wasa 
member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

GEORGE ROBERT EpmMonps: Born at Big Spring, Jeffer- 
son county, Missouri, November 26, 1834; died at Kansas 
City, Kansas, May 30, 1930. His early life was spent in 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Cape Girardeau, Lafayette, and Ray 
counties. After completing his education under his father’s 
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care he secured a position on the Lexington Express. In 1854 
he began work on the St. Charles Reveille. Then he worked 
on the St. Louis Republican until about 1856 when he began 
publishing the Fulton Telegraph. Three years later he pub- 
lished the Arcadia Prospect, continuing for a year or two. At 
the outbreak of the Civil war be joined the Confederate army, 
enlisting in Company A, First Missouri Cavalry. After the 
Battle of Lexington, his company was reorganized as Company 
K, and thereafter he served until his capture May 22, 1863, 
near Vicksburg, Mississippi. He was then imprisoned for 
twenty-two months. After the war he engaged in farming 
near Lexington, and retired about twenty years before his 
death. 

DANIEL M. Grissom: Born January 26, 1829; died in 
Kirkwood, Missouri, May 17, 1930. He came to St. Louis 
when he was twenty-four years old and became a reporter 
on the Evening News. In a short time he became editor of 
this paper, and held this position ten years, until it was merged 
with the St. Louis Union, the combined publications being 
known as the Evening Dispatch. Mr. Grissom was made 
editor of this paper, and held this position until he became 
affiliated with the St. Louis Republican. While working on the 
News he was sent on the famous Pacific Railroad excursion 
to Jefferson City, November 1, 1855. As the train was cross- 
ing the Gasconade river the bridge suddenly collapsed and the 
forward coaches were hurled into the river. Mr. Grissom 
was one of the survivors, and assisted in the rescue of many 
persons, and became widely known for his reports of the 
catastrophe. His home was in Kirkwood, Missouri. He was 
formerly a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

Wittarp P. Hari: Born near St. Joseph, Missouri, 
September 19, 1851; died in Kansas City, Missouri, July 17, 
1930. In 1872 he was graduated from Yale, then entered the 
law offices of his father, the former Governor Willard P. Hall, 
in St. Joseph. In 1876 he was elected city attorney of St. 
Joseph, and two years later became prosecuting attorney of 
Buchanan county. Judge Hall went to Kansas City in 1884 
when the Kansas City Circuit Court of Appeals was organized. 
He and two other judges were appointed to the first court by 
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Governor T. T. Crittenden. After 1899 he made his home in 
Kansas City. He was appointed to the Independence division 
of the circuit court by Governor Gardner, to succeed Judge 
Kimbrough Stone when the latter was elevated to the United 
States District Court in 1917. Judge Hall was elected for a 
six year term in 1918, and was reelected in 1924. He was 
formerly a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

WiLu1aM T. JETER: Born near Chillicothe, Missouri, in 
June 1850; died in Santa Cruz, California, May 15, 1930. In 
1877 he moved to California. He entered politics in 1882 as 
chairman of the county Democratic central committee. In 
1884 he was elected district attorney and held that office 
until elected mayor of Santa Cruz in 1890. He was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of California October 25, 1895 by Governor 
James H. Budd, to fill the unexpired term of Spencer G. 
Millard. He had been president of the Santz Cruz County 
First National Bank since September 12, 1893. 

Ernst Lupwic Kroun: Born in Prenzlau, Germany in 
1861; died in St. Louis, Missouri, Mav 12, 1930. He studied 
music at the Sophien Gymnasium, in Berlin, under Eduard 
Rhode, Edward A. Grell, and Theodor Kullak. He came to 
America in 1885 and settled in St. Louis in 1897 to become 
director of the Krohn School of Music. In addition to fifty 
compositions for the piano he wrote some twenty-five songs, 
the best known of which are ‘‘Forest Greeting’’ and “Heart of 
a Child.”” For many years he was leader of the Rock Spring 
Singing Society, the German Hungarian Singing Society and 
about ten smaller societies. During the last ten years he was 
organizer for the Society of Practical Christianity. 

Isom P. LANGLEY: Born in Clark county, Arkansas, in 
1851; died in Jefferson City, Missouri, July 13, 1930. He was 
licensed to preach in the Baptist church in 1868, and a year 
later was ordained. He was admitted to the bar in Arkansas 
in 1875. He was pastor of several churches in Arkansas, 
and then in Missouri. In 1880 he formed a partnership with 
Captains S. W. and S. N. Miller, and edited the Arkadelphia 
Signal. Two years later he withdrew from the enterprise and 
started the Arkansas Clipper, a Greenback labor paper. One 
year later he sold this paper and went to Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
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where he founded and edited the Daily and Weekly Hot Springs 
News. In 1886 he became editor of the Industrial Liberator. 
Following this he engaged in the insurance business and edited 
the National Wheel Enterprise until 1888, when he retired 
from the newspaper business. In 1919 he was a member of 
the Missouri General Assembly, from Laclede county. From 
1921 until 1928 he was chaplain of the Missouri Penitentiary. 

James D. LinpsAy: Born in Henry county, Missouri, 
November 7, 1857; died in Jefferson City, Missouri, August 18, 
1930. He was educated in the schools of Henry county and in 
Central College, at Fayette, and was admitted to the bar in 
1882. He was prosecuting attorney of Henry county two 
terms, probate judge two terms, and a member of the Forty- 
Fifth General Assembly. From May 1916, until January 1923, 
he was assistant counsel of the Public Service Commission. 
At this time he was appointed a commissioner of the Supreme 
Court, being reappointed in April 1923, and again in April 
1927, for a term expiring April 13, 1931. He was buried at 
Clinton, his former home. He was formerly a member of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. 

WituiaM G. MarTIN, JR.: Born in 1865; died near Wells- 
ville, Missouri, July 9, 1930. He was presiding judge of 
Montgomery County Court for a number of years. 

E.R. McKee: Born in Knox county, Illinois, August 31, 
1842; died in Memphis, Missouri, June 29, 1930. He at- 
tended the public schools of Knox county until 1859, then 
entered Western College, in Linn county, Iowa, where he 
remained until 1862, except for six months during which he 
was inthe Unionarmy. He enlisted May 9, 1861, in Company 
K, First lowa Volunteer Infantry. In 1862 he resumed his 
studies in Lombard University at Galesburg, and finished 
there in 1864. He then studied law there, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1865. He moved to Athens, Clark county, 
Missouri, the same year, and taught school, then moved to 
old Waterloo to begin practice of law. When the county 
seat was moved to Kahoka, he moved there, where he prac- 
ticed until 1875. In 1871-73 he was prosecuting attorney 
of Clark county, and in 1884 was district presidential elector, 
and in 1892 was elector at large. In 1896 he was appointed to 
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fill a vacancy in the circuit court, and was elected at the 
following election. After his service on the bench he resumed 
private practice. He was formerly a member of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. 


SIDNEY CATLIN PARTRIDGE: Born in New York, Sep- 
tember 1, 1857; died in Kansas City, Missouri, June 22, 1930. 
He was graduated from Yale in 1880 and four years later from 
Berkeley Divinity School. He was ordained a deacon in 1884 
and as a priest in 1885, going to Shanghai, China, as a mis- 
sionary in the latter year. In Shanghai he was for three 
years a teacher at St. John’s College and chaplain at St. 
Mary’s Hall. In 1887 he went to Wu Chang, China, to 
become rector of the Boone school. He remained here in this 
position until 1899. He was consecrated missionary bishop of 
Kyoto, February 2, 1900, and remained there for eleven years. 
Then on March 8, 1911, he was chosen bishop of the West 
Missouri Diocese by the Episcopal Council, beginning his 
duties there June 27, 1911. He had written poems and short 
stories. 


Henry S. Priest: Born in Ralls county, Missouri, 
February 7, 1853; died in St. Louis, Missouri, July 9, 1930. 
He was educated at Westminster College at Fulton, being 
graduated in 1872. He studied law under the guidance of 
James Carr, then a director of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad. He was admitted to the bar in 1873, and began 
practice in Moberly. He was elected city attorney of Moberly, 
and later prosecuting attorney of Randolph county. From 
1881 to 1883 he was assistant attorney for the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, then attorney for the Wabash, and the St. 
Louis and Pacific Railroad. He then became general attorney 
for the Missouri Pacific. He resigned the latter position in 
1894 to accept the appointment to a federal judgeship by 
President Cleveland. He resigned from the bench and ran 
for the U. S. Senatorship in 1920, and for Governor in 1924. 
He was president of the Missouri Bar Association for one term, 
and of the St. Louis Bar Association also. He was a Knight 
of the German Red Cross, and was also a former member of 
the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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WILLIAM W. WILDER: Born at Ste. Genevieve, Missouri, 
December 13, 1857; died in St. Louis, Missouri, August 26, 
1930. He was educated in the public schools, and then went 
to Martin's Ferry, Ohio, to work asa machinist. Returning to 
Ste. Genevieve he worked for his father in an agricultural 
warehouse. At the death of his father he entered the mer- 
cantile business, in which he remained for more than twelve 
years. He served on the school board for about twenty years, 
performing especially meritorious work, and in 1886 and 1888 
was elected county treasurer. In 1904 he was elected State 
Auditor. In 1922 he was elected a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and in 1926 was representative from Ste. 
Genevieve county. His home was in Ste. Genevieve. 
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WAYNE CITY, MISSOURI 


From the St. Louis Daily Missouri Democrat, June 7, 1855; reprinted from 
the Intelligencer (St. Louis?), June 5. 


Wayne City is situated on the Missouri river, in the county of Jackson 
in this State. It ison a commanding elevation, and is the site on which the 
city of Independence should have been built. Independence is only four 
milesinland. But the time may come when both cities will be one organiza- 
tion, and exist as one city. 

Independence has been for many years the metropolis of the com- 
merce of the plains; and though she has now potent and vigorous rivals 
in the towns of Westport and Kansas, Independence may continue to 
hold a high rank, if not the supremacy among the cities of the Missouri 
river. 

But Independence will have to struggle for such a position. This will 
all be the better, for it will compel her citizens to put forth their energies 
and means to develop the resources of their country. 

We think that Independence owes a duty to Wayne City, and that 
by giving every encouragement to the building up of a port town so near 
as Wayne City is, there is a positive certainty that much will be done to 
maintain her own former rank and importance by the future and inevitable 
union of the two towns into one large city. 

Weare glad to learn that the plats of Wayne City have been completed 
during the past winter in most beautiful style, and that sales of lots will 
commence about the 15th of this present month. 

We call the attention of speculators, merchants and mechanics here 
and elsewhere to Wayne City and to other good points in Jackson county, 
Missouri, as offering transcendant opportunities for excellent investments; 
and again, for the thousandth time, perhaps, express the opinion that 
Jackson county is one of the finest bodies of land in the world, and destined 
to be the most populous and wealthy county west of the city of St. Louis, 
and this side of the Rocky Mountains. 


FIRST SHIP BUILT IN ST. LOUIS 


From the St. Louis Missouri Republican, May 4, 1849. 


Agreeable to previous notice, a multitude of our citizens assembled 
last evening at the shipyard of Messrs. French & Co. to witness the launch- 
ing of the first ship ever put upon the ways in this city. We arrived at the 
ground rather late, and found no little difficulty in getting an eligible 
position to see, so dense was the throng, including a large number of ladies. 
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Some difficulty was experienced at first, in getting the ways ready, but at a 
few minutes before 6 o'clock, she glided off in majestic style into her 
native element, with colors flying, without any accident to mar the scene. 
As she struck the water the force of the current caused her to careen to the 
starboard, to the terror of a number of persons on board not acquainted 
with the cause, who rushed to the opposite side of the deck to the infinite 
delight of those on shore; but as soon as her full length reached the water, 
she righted, with her bow upstream, and sat upon the river as graceful 
as a swan. The starting from the ways was hailed by the multitude on 
the shore with a prolonged shout, and long after she reached the element 
where she is destined to float, loud and repeated applause told too plainly 
how heartily our citizens greeted this new era in the growth, prosperity 
and mechanical improvement of our city. 

The Matilda, as before stated, is a vessel of about 500 tons, and in 
point of model and strength we have the opinions of distinguished and 
competent judges will favorably compare with any ship of her tonnage 
known to our seas. It is contemplated to freight her principally at this 
port for California, for which voyage she was expressly built, with an eye 
single to the necessary strength and durability adequate to a trip around 
Cape Horn. All dispatch will be brought in requisition by her enterprising 
builders and owners to get her ready for sea at the earliest practicable day, 
and to persons who contemplate emigrating to California and have not 
made other arrangements we say, give the Matilda a trial. 


MARK TWAIN DESCRIBES STAGE TRIP 


Written by Mark Twain in the San Francisco Evening Bulletin, December 
6, 1866. 


In the morning we started to Virginia City (Nevada). The stage was 
small (and had a wheel of questionable stability), and the four horses were 
rather small for their age, especially the wheel-horse on the port side, 
which had been staging some thirty-eight years, it was said. We had 
fourteen passengers (there was comfortable room for nine) and baggage 
for 150. That is a little extravagant—but we did have the hind boot full 
of trunks, (and a cooking stove) and the forward boot full of carpet sacks 
and rolls of blankets, and on the roof was a stack of valises, several chairs, 
and a few joints of stove pipe—and I think that if a menagerie had offered, 
we would have tried to take it along. Take notice, I am not doing our 
stage man any injury with these remarks, because ke has hauled his stage 
line off for the winter—otherwise I would keep silence, for I would not 
wantonly injure so good-natured and accomodating a fellow as he was. 
We crossed little depressions very gently, on account of our shaky wheel, 
and got out and walked, when we were going down hill, so as to give the 
horses a chance. We generally walked anyway. Occasionally we would 
come back and encourage the driver a little, and then go off and leave him 
again. I thought the team we started with was rather a hard lot, but those 
were circus horses compared to what we had afterwards. Every change 
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we made was for the worse. Or rather the worse culminated in the next 
to the last change. They brought out a weird-looking, bowlegged crowbait, 
and the boys laughed; next a thoughtful Senator-looking skeleton, that 
looked as grave as a hearse and had an expression of more than earthly 
wisdom in his lean face; next came a prodigiously long animal, whose ridgy 
backbone stood out prominently all the way from his shoulders to his 
tail like the croppings of a quartz ledge, and the bridge of his nose was 
broken and he breathed with a blubbering snort that was exquisitely 
annoying; and last and most notable, came a horse with one ear that stood 
boldly up, and the other had been chopped off close to his head—and if 
ever I saw a comical-looking beast, it was he. Altogether it was the most 
forlorn team I have come across yet. We only had one set of harness, and 
it had to be let out for the short ones. The driver crackled his whip, and 
we started—one horse galloping, another trotting, another pacing, and 
the long horse with the curbstone backbone walking with a martial stride 
that defied all imitation except with stilts. The boys made so much fun of 
the earless horse that in self-defense the driver said that he brought him 
especially to afford passengers an entertaining topic of conversation. 
They thought he might have brought the others for the same purpose, 
and they conferred the title on the whole team. Therefore, whenever 
anything went wrong they observed, for instance, that, “The topic of 
conversation with the broken nose has unshipped his check-rein.” How- 
ever we had a right jolly trip of it, and got into Virginia about ten o’clock 
at night. 


ANOTHER EARLY LETTER OF MARK TWAIN IS FOUND 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, August 22, 1930. 


Another letter of Mark Twain in the files of the Hannibal Journal has 
been discovered. .... This new letter sheds additional light on his early life. 

Samuel Clemens left Hannibal, where he had worked as “devil,” 
compositor, reporter and substitute editor on his brother’s paper, in May 
or June, 1853. Although not quite 18 years old he was an experienced 
compositor, and already had written several creditable poems and ambitious 
essays, at least for one of his age. According to his biography, by Albert 
Bigelow Paine, two of his anecdotes had been accepted by the Saturday 
Evening Post. From Hannibal, he went to St. Louis, where his sister, 
Pamela Moffett, lived. 


He seems to have found work here on the Anseiger, and on the Watch- 
man, but the life in St. Louis displeased him and entertainment was 
expensive. By August he was out of work, and accordingly set out for 
New York City, the day after his arrival he wrote to his mother in Hannibal. 
This letter was printed by Orion in the Journal of Sept. 8, 1853, with an 
introductory comment. The letter and introduction are as follows: 
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Letter From New York 


The free and easy impudence of the writer of the following letter will 
be appreciated by those who recognize him. We should be pleased to have 
more of his letters: 


New York, 
Wednesday, Aug. 24, 1853. 

My Dear Mother: You will doubtless be a little surprised, and some- 
what angry when you receive this, and find me so far from home; but you 
must bear a little with me, for you know I was always the best boy you 
had, and perhaps you remember the people used to say to their children— 
“Now don’t you do like O. and H. C.—but take S. for your guide!” 

Well, I was out of work in St. Louis, and didn’t fancy loafing in such 
a dry place, where there is no pleasure to be seen without paying well for it 
and so I thought I might as well go to New York. I packed up my “duds” 
and left for this village, where I arrived, all right, this morning. 

It took a day, by steamboat and cars to go from St. Louis to Bloom- 
ington, I!l.; another day by railroad, from there to Chicago, where I laid 
over all day Sunday; from Chicago to Monroe, in Michigan, by railroad, 
another day; from Monroe, across Lake Erie, in the fine lake palace, 
“Southern Michigan,” to Buffalo, another day; from Buffalo to Albany, 
by railroad, another day; and from Albany to New York, by Hudson river 
steamboat, another day—an awful trip, taking five days, where it should 
have been only three. I shall wait a day or so for my insides to get settled, 
after the jolting they received, when I shall look out for a sit; for they say 
there is plenty of work to be had for sober compositors. 

The trip, however, was a very pleasant one. Rochester, famous on 
account of the “Spirit Rappings,” was of course interesting; and when I 
saw the Court House in Syracuse, it called to mind the time when it was 
surrounded with chains and companies of soldiers, to prevent the rescue 
of McReynolds’ nigger by the infernal abolitionists. I reckon I had better 
black my face, for in these Eastern states niggers are considerably better 
than white people. 

I saw a curiosity today, but I don’t know what to call it. Two beings, 
about like common people, with the exception of their faces, which are 
more like the “‘phiz’”’ of an orang-outang, than human. They are white, 
though, like other people. Imagine a person about the size of F— J—’s 
oldest boy, with small lips and full breast, with a constant uneasy, fidgety 
motion, bright, intelligent eyes, that seem as if they would look through 
you, and you have these things. They were found in the island of Borneo 
(the only ones of the species ever discovered), about twenty years ago. 
One of them is 23, and the other 25 years of age. They possess amazing 
strength; the smallest one would shoulder 300 pounds as easily as I would 
a plug of tobacco; they are supposed to be a cross between man and orang- 
outang; one is the best natured being in the world, while the other would 
tear a stranger to pieces, if he did but touch him; they wear their hair 
“Samson” fashion, down to their waists. They have no apple in their 
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throats, whatever, and can therefore scarcely make a sound; no memory 
either; what transpires today, they have forgotten before tomorrow; they 
look like one mass of muscle, and can walk either on all fours or upright; 
when let alone, they will walk to and fro across the room, 13 hours out of 
the 24; not a day passes but they walk 25 or 30 miles, without resting 30 
minutes; I watched them about an hour and they were “tramping” the 
whole time. The little one bent his arm with the elbow in front, and the 
hand pointed upward, and no two strapping six-footers in the room could 
pull it out straight. Their faces and eyes are those of the beast, and when 
they fix their glittering orbs on you with a steady, unflinching gaze, you 
instinctively draw back a step, and a very unpleasant sensation steals 
through your veins. They are both males and brothers, and very small, 
though I do not know their exact hight [sic]. I have given you a very 
lengthy description of the animals, but I have nothing else to write about, 
and nothing from here would be interesting anyhow. The Crystal Palace 
is a beautiful building—so is the Marble Palace. If I can find nothing 
better to write about, I will say something about these in my next. 


The letter is unsigned as it appears in the Journal, but Samuel Clemens 
is plainly the author. The reference in the first paragraph to “O. and 
H. C.—”’ is obviously to Orion and Henry Clemens, his brothers. The 
letter not only fixes a definite date of his arrival in New York City, but 
gives his reasons for going there. When Albert Bigelow Paine collected 
Mark Twain’s letters the first he was able to find was a fragment of one 
written to Pamela Moffett, “‘sometime in the summer of 1853.”” In it her 
brother described the Crystal and Marble Palaces, a description which, 
according to the above letter he was holding in reserve. Quite likely, then, 
this letter to his mother was the first written from New York. 


The introductory comment by Orion might have been expected of an 
older brother, and especially since on occasions when he had left Samuel in 
charge of the Journal he had “impudently” aroused the wrath of rival 
editors. Of this, however, Mark Twain said in ‘My First Literary Ven- 
ture” that he gained 33 new subscribers during Orion’s absence ‘‘and had 
the vegetables to show for it—cordwood, cabbage, beans, and unsalable 
turnips enough to run the family for two years!” 


It is notable that he carefully underlined the word sober in speaking 
of openings for compositors. Paine relates that before he left Hannibal 
his mother had made him swear ‘‘not to raise a card or a bottle while he 
was away.” Thus it seems that the lad was remembering his promise, 
and he was conscientious in adhering to it. 


Just a week later he wrote another letter to his mother, announcing his 
success in getting a “‘sit” and describing his impressions of New York life. 
This letter appeared in the daily and weekly editions of the Journal of 


Sept. 10 and 15, 1853, respectively, and recently has been reprinted among 
other writings of Mark Twain. 
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HISTORIC MILLS TO PASS 
From the Kansas City Star, November 17, 1929. 


Among landmarks which will be disturbed or will pass entirely because 
of the Bagnell Dam project are several old grist mills in Morgan and 
Camden counties, some 100 years old. 

Most of the mills in the district affected are water power enterprises 
up and down tributary streams of the Osage river. Several of the mills 
operated without damming the water, there being power enough in the 
sweep of the stream to operate the mills direct. 

Several mills which had been in operation a century have quit in 
recent years while others have been operating at a profit until the dam 
company bought the properties. One of the oldest mills is at Gravois Mill, 
ten miles south of Versailles. Asa Webster, now 87 years old, has owned 
and operated the mill more than fifty years. This property, with the farm 
connected with it, was purchased recently by the dam company. Posses- 
sion is to be given within thirty days. This transaction silences the last 
of the many grist mills that have operated in Morgan county. 

In addition to operating grist mills the water power in the Morgan 
and Camden county districts also has run sawmills and wool and cotton 
carding machines. The Josiah Walton mill, a few miles south of Versailles, 
was built more than 100 years ago. Power for operating the mill was from 
a spring. The water rushed down a bluff, producing ten horsepower. 
Although nothing but a milling business was carried on there, the county 
seat of Morgan county was established at the mill when the county was 
organized in 1833, and remained there until the seat of the county govern- 
ment was removed to Versailles. 

Customers from afar took their grain to this mill, not only because 
Mr. Walton ground a good grade of products, but also because he manu- 
factured a good grade of whisky, which he sold at $1 a gallon. Many of 
the older residents recall patronizing the old mills when boys and carrying 
the grist home by horseback. 


WHEN SHELBY CAPTURED BOONVILLE 


Written by C. C. Bei! in the Boonville Central Missourian, October 17, 
1927. 


OPS Se The Confederates under General Sterling Price numbered 
about 30,000. General Jo Shelby, who led the advance, had about 8,000 
men who were well drilled suldiers—quite a contrast to Bill Anderson’s 
men (bushwhackers) who crossed the Missouri river at Rocheport on 
October 16th, and joined Price’s army south of Overton. 

I do well remember that beautiful Sunday morning. As a member of 
Capt. Horace Shoemaker’s Company, cava'ry, I was with three others 
detailed on picket duty some distance east »f tre Rocheport road, from 
where we expected an attack by Anderson. About 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon, Mr. Kit Combs and wife (who had been employed by Mayor Mc- 
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Dearmon to get information concerning Bill Anderson’s movement) passed 
our picket coming to Boonville, and assured us that Anderson with perhaps 
700 bushwhackers would join Price’s army near California, and that all 
were going west along the Missouri Pacific railroad and would not come to 
Boonville. 

There were about 300 men stationed here for city protection. They 
were quartered in Thespian Hall, which we had surrounded with breast- 
works made of railroad ties. Capt. Shoemaker was commanding the 
cavalry, Capt. Thompson, the infantry, and Capt. Gross a company of 
German infantry. 

Capt. Shoemaker, doubting Combs’ report, sent out two squads of 
about 15 men each, one under Lieutenant Julius Sombart, to go south on 
the Tipton road, and the other under Lieutenant Peak to go east on the 
Jefferson City road. Lieutenant Peak encountered the advance guards of 
Shelby’s army about four p. m. A fierce skirmish ensued and after Peak 
had lost several of his men he was driven into Boonville. Our picket post, 
when we heard the fighting, drew westward until we reached Walnut Grove 
cemetery. I tied my horse to the fence and walked south to a high point 
where I could see and hear them chase Peak and his men west to Sixth street. 
They were also coming north, four abreast, near the present site of the 
county home. I rushed back to my horse and hurried to reach head- 
quarters (Thespian Opera House) inside the breastworks. By the time 
my pursuers reached the point where Dunkle’s school now stands a volley 
from our breastworks turned them back. 

Lieutenant Sombart heard the fighting, and thinking it was Price’s 
army, hastened south on the Tipton road, and escaped with his men. 
Within perhaps less than thirty minutes General Shelby’s men had fully 
surrounded Boonville. Shelby then sent Col. Shields and General Mc- 
Gruder, with a white flag, from where he stood with his staff on College 
Hill, 6th street, and requested our officers to meet him and agree on terms 
of surrender. 

Capt. Shoemaker ordered me and Sam Watson to escort him to the 
white flag. Capt. Thompson and Mayor McDearmon also went. I well 
remember the very courteous action of Col. Shields, who introduced himself 
and General McGruder, and invited us to meet General Jo Shelby. We 
all went together to near Sixth street where General McGruder halted and 
requested our officers to send the two armed men (myself and Watson) 
back to the breastworks, as we should not meet General Shelby with loaded 
rifles. 

We obeyed orders. Soon our officers returned and announced to their 
men that we had to surrender to Jo Shelby’s command, who would disarm 
us, but also protect us against Bill Anderson, or any other bushwhackers, 
and truly didso. It wasa bright moonlight night, and as we had all formed 
into line with our arms and equipment we were marched out of the breast- 
works to Sixth street, north to Dunkle’s school, where we laid down our 
arms. Confederates were on both sides of us; they searched our pockets 
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and took knives or anything of value from us, then marched us north to the 
old court house. A heavy guard of Shelby’s men was placed at all doors 
and windows. ..... 

The next day about 4 p. m. General Shelby and his staff (among them 
Col. Marmaduke who was elected Governor after the war) came to the 
court house. He was a handsome figure. He surveyed the prisoners for a 
few moments, then called out in a loud voice, requesting all who were under 
18 years of age tocome to him. Five of uscame, Christ. Schlotzhauer (now 
living near Pilot Grove), John Spady, Jesey Yornal, Dorey Woolery and 
myself. 

Shelby commanded us to stand in line before him, then gave us the 
most kindly talk and advice, telling us that war was no child’s play. 
Finally he said, “If I let you boys go will you go home and stay there?” 
Woolery, who did the talking for us, said, ‘‘General, I promise I will, and I 
think the others will be glad to do likewise.” Shelby then said, “Col. 
Marmaduke, let these boys out.’”” Marmaduke ordered us to follow him. 
He went to the north door of the court house, placed his hand about four feet 
up against the door frame, then said, ‘‘Boys, duck under here and get out.” 
We did, but Schlotzhauer, being very tall for his age, was stopped. Marma- 
duke said to him, ‘‘Hold on, you are too tall, you go back.” 

The four of us free on the outside soon realized that we were without 
Shelby’s protection, and were among bushwhackers. We met Mrs. Julius 
Hosp who advised us to scatter as Anderson’s men were hunting for us, and 
we took her advice...... 

(Editor’s Note:. From this point the author describes his encounter 
with a group of Arkansas men who fed him, and advised him to go back to 
his father’s farm.) 


BLUFF-DWELLERS OF THE OZARKS 


Written by Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore of the University of Michigan for 
Science Service, and reprinted in El Palacio (Santa Fe, New Mexico), 
June 30, 1930. 

The Ozark Bluff-Dwellers were a culture group in the Ozark Moun- 
tains a thousand years ago or more, probably more. They were followed 
by a second culture group, this group also being prehistoric. After that 
came the historic Indians. The Ozark Bluff-Dwellers did not know the 
bow and arrow; they had as a propulsive weapon the dart-thrower or 
atlatl. But they practiced agriculture, and cultivated several varieties of 
corn and of beans, and also several varieties of pumpkins (including what 
we call summer squashes), as well as winter squashes of the well-known 
Hubbard type. They also cultivated egg gourds. Among their varieties 
and types of corn they had dent corn in every way similar to the well- 
known twelve-row, red cob, yellow dent corn grown today throughout the 
corn-belt states. They cultivated sunflowers for their seed for food pur- 
poses, and their sunflowers were as large, and the seeds were as large as 
those of the cultivated sunflowers we know today. In the vegetal remains 
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left by these ancient people there is abundant evidence of the uses of many 
species of the native plants of the region for various purposes, for food, for 
manufactures, for medicines, for fibers, and so forth. They seem to have 
cultivated certain species of plants besides the staple crops of corn, beans, 
squashes, pumpkins and sunflowers, species which later people allowed to 
lapse from cultivation. The evidence of the cultivation of these other 
species of plants which in later times have not been cultivated lies in the 
fact that supplies of the seed of these species were carefully put away by 
the Bluff-Dweller people among their selected seed stock of corn, beans, 
sunflowers, squashes and pumpkins. Among these other species of plants 
which appear to have been cultivated by those ancient farmers of the 
Ozarks, were a species of lamb’s quarters, a pigweed species, and Carolina 
canary grass. In view of the fact that ever since the European discovery 
of America we have been accustomed to think of the cultivation and use of 
tobacco by Indians generally, it is remarkable that it appears the Ozark 
Bluff-Dwellers did not have tobacco. After careful search and examination 
of all the vegetable material found as left in the rock-shelter habitations, 
I have not found a single trace of any part of a tobacco plant, neither seeds, 
stems nor leaves. In this connection it should also be said that not a pipe 
was found among all the artifacts of the Bluff-Dwellers. So it would 
seem that at the time of occupation of the Ozarks by this prehistoric 
people the tobacco complex had not yet extended so far to the north and 
east from its center of origin. By the absence of tobacco from among the 
vegetal remains of the Ozark Bluff-Dwellers, and also from observation 
of some traits in connection with the cultivation, harvesting and prepara- 
tion of this crop among many different tribes of historic time, I conclude 
that the tobacco complex was in its origin no part of the agricultural com- 
plex of corn-bean-squash culture. 


A DANCE AT ELBO BEND 
From the Kansas City Times, July 24, 1930. 

“Gents—get your partners— step right up; don’t be bashful.” That 
is the way the thing starts off. 

The caller is busy. 

“Circle eight, circle eight, circulate, circulate. Buffalo gals, swing her 
by the right, swing her by the left, now a two hand swing, alaman left, 
sashay up and down the hall.” 

One of the favorite tunes is ‘Buffalo Gals,” running: 

Oh, you Buffalo gals, ain’t you comin’ out tonight, 
Ain’t you comin’ out tonight, comin’ out tonight, 
Oh, you Buffalo gals, ain’t you comin’ out tonight? 
To dance by the light of the moon? 
It is certainly impossible not to dance when these fiddlers are moving 


along in unison with the caller at an Ozark country dance. Here is another 
song they use: 
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Dance up to the gal with a hole in her stockin’, 
Her heel it kep’ a rockin’, heel it kep’ a rockin’, 
Dance up to the gal with the hole in her stockin’, 
The purtiest gal in the room. 
eee ee The young tie-hacker makes no bones about shouting to the 


I'd like to make that gal my wife, gal my wife, gal my wife. 
I'd be happy al! my life, if I had her by my side. 


ORIGINAL SITE OF STE. GENEVIEVE LOCATED 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 19, 1930. 


The Mississippi river, guardian of many an untold chapter of early 
midwestern history and despoiler of its earliest settlements, has given back 
in its characteristic manner that which is believed to be the original site of 
Missouri's first permanent settlement, the old village of Ste. Genevieve, 
and with it a few remnants of what at one time had been the home of the 
earliest French pioneers to settle in this state, almost two centuries ago. 


Covered for over a century by the sandy deposits of the river bed, 
the resurrected site portrays nothing of its original pioneer splendor, yet 
the destruction by the river, strangely enough, has not been so complete as 
to eradicate every trace of the old village. Now, after a century or more 
of obscurity, the scattered remnants of what was once a building fashioned 
from stones presumably from the far-off Missouri hills can be seen, and 
strewn promiscuously about the field and imbedded in the sandy soil, are 
other bits of stone and relics that plainly indicate the handiwork of pioneer 
men and women. 

The long lost site, which is situated four miles southeast of Ste. Gene - 
vieve in what is known as the Big Common Field, was discovered when the 
reclaimed land was recently cleared for cultivation. On one side of the field 
a rather phenomenal sinking of the earth’s surface occurred during one of 
the overflows, forming an oval-shaped crater of about an acre in size. 
Water is fed into the hole from an underground scource. It is thought that 
the sink may have destroyed other remaining traces of dwellings that had 
succeeded in withstanding the ravages of the river. 

The first village of Ste. Genevieve, built, according to various his- 
torians, about 1735, was situated in the Big Common Field, a broad stretch 
of fertile river land running from the Missouri hills to the river. This land, 
comprising about 4,000 acres, was cultivated in common by the French. 
The crops were stored collectively in the village and were doled out by 
Francois Valle, the commandant, when the villagers were in need of food. 
This simple and rather idealistic mode of existence continued until 1785, 
when one of the most disastrous floods in the history of the Mississippi 
swept down from the unexplored northern territory, inundating the culti- 
vated lands of the French and menacing their village to such an extent 
that they were forced to move to higher ground. 
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Dismantling their church and a number of the more pretentiously 
built residences, when the flood had subsided, the settlers brought them 
to the present site of Ste. Genevieve, leaving the old village to the mercy 
of the river that gradually claimed it. 


EARLY DAY INSURANCE IN MISSOURI 


Written by C. F. Collins, in the June, 1930, issue of The Messenger, official 
organ of the Aetna-World Insurance Company. 


Missouri was admitted to the Union in 1821, and just nine years later» 
when the State had a population of only 140,000, the Aetna Insurance 
Company, with a'capital then of only $200,000, appointed the first agent 
there, Christian Saunders, of St. Louis, a town of 7,000 population. So 
far as we have been able to determine, this was the first agency of any com- 
pany in the State. 

On May 19, 1849, while the steamboat White Cloud was lying at the 
wharf between Vine and Cherry streets, in St. Louis, in some mysterious 
manner it took fire and the flames were quickly communicated to four 
other boats. The White Cloud floated out into the Mississippi river, the 
current carrying her among a fleet of boats which had cut their cables in 
order to avoid the flames and drifted away from the wharves, and in a few 
minutes twenty-three other boats were in flames. The conflagration was 
a mile in length, and as the levee was covered with bales, barrels and boxes 
and other combustible materials, the flames soon reached them and thence 
to the city, and as the supply of water failed, whole blocks were swept 
away, destroying property valued at more than three million dollars. This 
fire cost the Aetna Insurance Company $125,000, which was the largest 
loss it had ever sustained up to that time. 

From time to time, as the years rolled by, agencies were established in 
such river towns as Hannibal, Cape Girardeau, Boonville, Ste. Genevieve, 
Jefferson City, Lexington, Glasgow, Brunswick, and Richmond. At that 
time there were no inland towns of any size; hence the mode of travel was 
largely by steamboat, as this was long before the day of railroads in Mis- 
souri. 

The company was not then writing the varied class of insurance that 
it does today, therefore the agent had to confine his writing to straight fire 
insurance and inland marine business, covering cargoes, mostly of tobacco, 
grain, hemp and livestock. 

One unusual risk written at Glasgow in 1859 covered $15,000 on 15 
head of negroes against fire and other perils of transportation while en 
route from Glasgow to Carrollton, Mississippi. This policy was found 
many years ago and is now preserved at the home office as a curiosity 
of inland marine insurance. .. . . 

Our oldest agent in Missouri in years of service is Jacob Van Dyke, 
of Marshall, Missouri, who was appointed our representative in 1877 


Few names are better or more favorably known in northwestern 
Missouri than the Garners of Richmond. Christopher Trigg Garner was 
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born in March, 1825, and about 1849 obtained an agency for the Aetna’ 
writing insurance in connection with his law practice, representing us until! 
1897. At his death, his son, Christopher Trigg, took over our agency, 
which he retained until his death in 1921, when the agency passed to his 
son, Frank D., who is now taking his son, Don M., into the firm; thus 
making four generations of the Garners who have represented us over a 
period of about 80 years. ... . 


When an agency was established in those days, the agent was fur- 
nished with a solid walnut supply cabinet with mirrored, or glass, door, a 
few of which are still to be found in the older agencies in the State. He 
was also supplied with a box of metal door plates of which there were 
several designs with the word “Aetna” or ‘“Aetna-Insurance-Hartford”’ 
thereon, one of which was supposed to be tacked above the front door 
of the building insured. A few of these plates are still in place on some of 
the old buildings. Policyholders in those days would call for the plate if 
the agent overlooked giving them one, many believing that they were not 
insured unless one was tacked on the building 


a> & = 6 


AN INDIAN LEGEND 
From the Kansas City Tires, July 2, 1930. 


Five miles north of the little town of Jamesville in Christian county 
is Delaware Valley, a peaceful neighborhood, largely populated by pioneers 
who came to Missouri from Georgia and Tennessee, and who are believers 
in ancient folklore and legends which have long prevailed in the neighbor- 
hood. For the Delaware district is a fertile one and here was one of the 
first Southern Missouri settlements. 


This year, according to tradition prevailing among the older settlers, 
there is a promise of bountiful crops, for they have been visited by the 
shade of an Indian warrior, whose coming and going either spells a year 
of plenty or a season of drought; and whose prophecies have never been 
known to fail. 

The legend runs true to form and starts a hundred years ago when a 
wandering Indian tribe settled at Delaware ford on James river on the 
main highway between Ozark and Billings, a place often visited by tourists. 
These Indians began farming in the fertile valley and were successful and 
happy. Great Bear was their chief. His son was Red Fox, great hunter, 
swift runner and mighty warrior. Red Fox was in love with Silver Fawn, 
fairest of the Delaware maidens. 


For some reason the Great Spirit became angry with Great Bear and 
sent a famine upon the land. So the chief sent his son, Red Fox, to the 
medicine man, who lived at the natural arch which still stands along James 
river, two miles below Jamesville, to see what the aged seer had to say. 
The medicine man said the only way the curse could be lifted was that a 
human sacrifice should be made, and the candidate would be marked by a 
kiss of the fairest of Delaware maidens. 
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Red Fox returned and gave the message to his father, and as he did so 
fell fainting. Not knowing the import of the message delivered, Silver 
Fawn ran forward to where lay the body of her lover, lifted his face and 
kissed him tenderly. Red Fox was then marked as the human sacrifice. 
Great Bear saw and understood, as did the members of his council. 

The following morning preparations were made for the sacrifice. 
Red Fox was told and agreed to meet his fate as any warrior should. He 
advanced to the sacrificial stone near the river’s edge with his people stand- 
ing about. But Silver Fawn was missing. She was not among the women 
who sang the death chant. 

But ‘as the keen blade plunged into the heart of Red Fox, a piercing 
shriek came from across the river and the Delawares turned to see Silver 
Fawn leap from the cliff into the waters below. She was buried with her 
lover. When a bountiful harvest is forecast the spirit of these two Indian 
lovers return. This year they claim they have seen Red Fox and Silver 
Fawn walking hand in hand near Delaware crossing. 


GILIAD RUPE, PIONEER 


From the St. Joseph Gazette, January 19, 1930. 


. . . « « Giliad Rupe was the first white settler in what later became 
Lafayette county, Missouri. He was born in Virginia in 1772, and his first 
yielding to the spirit that urged him to seek new lands prompted him to 
journey into the blue grass regions of Kentucky, whence had come reports 
of succulent pastures and unfailing streams, a veritable Eden for those 
whose lives were bound by inheritance to the soil. The life history of 
Giliad Rupe during these years is an unwritten page, but in the early 
years of the last century he set out on the great pilgrimage to the little- 
known lands of the Missouri valley, and was next heard of in old Franklin, 
in Howard county. About the year 1811 he crossed the Missouri river to 
the Boonville settlement, where he built a boat house and ferry landing 
near the mouth of a small stream that still bears the name of Rupe’s 
Branch. It is said that he built the first house within the present limits of 
Boonville at what is now the corner of Spring and Main streets. 

In the summer of 1815 the hand that guided the destiny of Giliad 
Rupe led him on another venturesome journey into unknown regions, and 
this time directed him to a tract of rolling land, high and well-drained, about 
two miles back from the river and from the present site of the city of Lex- 
ington. Here was a flowing spring, here were great pastures rich with the 
grasses of the prairies, here was hardwood timber in abundance for the 
building of his cabins, and here Giliad Rupe felled the logs that raised a 
home, broke the ground and “pitched a crop,” and gradually built the 
establishment that was destined to be his home for many years. 

Here was indeed a region of wide-open spaces. Giliad Rupe’s nearest 
neighbor was Jesse Cox, who lived in the bottoms above Arrow Rock, 
sixty-five miles away. What we know now as over-the-fence or across- 
the-hall gossip surely didn’t have much of a chance with these folks. 
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The following year Giliad Rupe gained a nearer neighbor, Thomas 
Hopper, who came from North Carolina and settled about six miles away 
to the southwest, and in 1818 several families appeared in the ‘“‘neighbor- 
hood,” a region so sequestered that the nearest corn mill was in the Big 
Bottoms in Saline county, sixty miles distant, with no flour mill nearer 
than old Franklin. 

Concerning a flood of immigration that occurred in 1820, one chronicler 
who wrote a gazetteer of Missouri in 1874 makes this rare and deliciously 
amusing statement: “Indeed, the immigration was so great about this 
time, fifteen or twenty families coming, in, that much dissatisfaction was 
felt among the older settlers.” 

Giliad Rupe, like Abraham of old, contended against the wild animals 
that ravaged his herds, he fought for his loved ones against the savages 
who resented his intrusion, and like Abraham, he deplored the arrival of 
others of his own kind to share the land that seemed barely sufficient for 
his own growing fields and herds, and like his devout predecessor, Giliad 
Rupe listened to the voice of God. His wife, Susan, was one of the organiz- 
ers of the little Sni-a-Bar Baptist Church that was established in July, 
1825, but which many years ago was changed to the First Baptist Church 
of Lexington, and here the Rupe family were regular worshippers. It is 
said that Giliad Rupe, throughout his later years, devoted in his attendance 
at the services of the church, always appeared with his dog at his heels 
and his rifle in the bend of his arm, seeking the armor of spiritual protec- 
tion, but from long habit keeping his material weapons close at hand. 

Giliad Rupe died Dec. 3, 1847, at the age of seventy-five years and 
was buried in Machpelah Cemetery. His grave was marked by a small 
sandstone slab bearing his name and the customary dates of birth and death, 
and this stone still stands at the head of the mound beneath which he lies. 
But it seemed fitting that a more lasting memorial should indicate the 
resting place of this grand pioneer, and the Lafayette-Lexington Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, under the regency of Mrs. 
Arch Hix and the leadership of Mrs. Henry C. Chiles, chairman of the 
committee on the marking of historic sites, carried to success the under- 
taking that has culminated in the dedication of a granite monument that 
stands at the side of Giliad Rupe’s grave and in which is embedded a 
bronze tablet with this inscription: 


Sacred to the memory of 
GILIAD RUPE 
who died December 3rd, 1847, in the 75th 
year of his age and who was the first 
white settler of Lafayette county, 1815. 


At the dedication of the monument many descendants of Giliad Rupe, 
including a grandson, W. A. Rupe of Rockport, were present and an in- 
spiring program was conducted as a public tribute to the first white man 
to establish a home in Lafayette county, Missouri. 
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BOY’S FUNERAL FOLLOWED OREGON TRAIL 


From the Columbia Missourian Magazine, Apr. 5, 1930. 


Among the strange episodes recorded of early Missouri history, one 
of the strangest is the account of a funeral procession winding by slow 
creaking ox train from Shelby county, Missouri, to the pine-covered valleys 
of Washington territory, 3,000 miles over the danger-infested Oregon 
Trail, all because a heartbroken father was determined to keep his promise 
to his dead son that he should go west. 

In the background for this episode there lies the history of one of 
the state’s experiments in sociology—the rise and fall of one of the few pure 
communes that ever existed within Missouri’s boundaries. 

The commune at Bethel, Mo., was founded and ruled by William Keil, 
who came to this country from Prussia. He was a physician and minister 
in Pennsylvania for a time after coming here, but was expelled from several 
denominations for failing to submit to the dogmas and the discipline of the 
churches with which he was affiliated. 

Keil gave up his medical practice and began preaching as an inde- 
pendent preacher. For several years he had been a believer in and an advo- 
cate of the communistic form of society. In 1840 he had the opportunity 
to put his communistic ideas into effect when he was asked to become the 
active head of an established commune near Pittsburgh, Pa. 

For several years he managed this colony in accordance with his ideas. 
Then civilization began to cramp him and he longed for a change. For 
that reason he sent a scouting party to the West to search out a new loca- 
tion in a virgin country. The party came back reporting that they had 
found the desired site in Missouri. 

In the fall of 1844, Keil and his family, and a few others, went west to 
Missouri where the scouting party had purchased the land. The location 
was on the North river in Shelby county where the present town of Bethel 
stands. The tract of the original settlers had been purchased and others 
lying near it entered. The next spring other settlers and followers of Keil 
came west and the colony was definitely established. 

Containing within its members all the artisans and mechanics needed 
for a self-sufficing community, the colony prospered from the beginning. 
A church was one of the first requisites and this was built from the native 
stone abounding and finished with native black walnut. Keil was the 
preacher and spoke from this church in a manner that held little in common 
with the more orthodox forms of conducting services. 

Grist mills and other industries flourished. Since this was a com- 
munistic project all property was held in common and there was no one 
individual outstanding in possession of worldly goods. A common com- 
missary was maintained and from this such supplies as were needed by 
the individuals of the community were drawn. . 


-* 


For ten years the colony grew and prospered. ‘Then, as in the East, 
Keil began to feel and to fear the effects of civilization crowding upon him. 
The old German language that the colony spoke was beginning to become 
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more or less of a mixed language through contact with English-speaking 
settlers around them. The young members of the colony were coming in 
contact with, and in some measure adopting, the ways of the near settlers 
who were not members of the colony. 

Keil sent another scouting party west to find another suitable location 
for thecommune. They returned and told of a great country in the Willipa 
Valley in Washington, and among those who prepared to go was William 
Keil, Jr., son of the ruler of the colony. He was eager to go, but after 
securing his father’s promise that he might be among those who went to 
the colony of the west, he became ill and died. 

The heart-broken father wanted to keep his promise to the boy who 
had wanted so badly to go to Washington, so he sent to St. Louis for a 
special coffin made of lead. The body was placed in this and when the 
coffin had been filled with alcohol and placed in a special wagon built by 
the members of the commune, the long trip over the Oregon Trail began. ... 

Almost six months after the wagons left Bethel they arrived in the 
Willipa Valley. Here in the drab November the body of the boy was 
buried under the towering pines of Washington. Never was such a funeral 
procession seen. It was May when it started forth—November when the 
grave was reached. A funeral procession has never anywhere traversed 
almost three thousand miles in such a mingling of difficulties and vistas 
of grandeur. 

Here the new part of the colony prospered as had the old one. Keil 
came out to the new commune and made it as good as the one in Missouri. 
But with the death of Keil in 1877 a certain amount of dissatisfaction 
arose among the members and crystalized into a resolution to dissolve as 
a communistic society. This was peacefully done and the property divided 
among the members...... 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT 


From the St. Louis Republican, reprinted in the Jefferson City Missouri 
State Times, October 1, 1869. : 

Imprisonment for debt was not abolished in this State until 1840. 
On Tuesday last, Judge Dailey, of St. Louis, found the following execution, 
and forwarded the same to the St. Louis Republican: 

State of Missouri, county of St. Louis. 
To the Constable of St. Louis township, in said county—Greeting: 

Whereas, John B. Sarpy has obtained judgment before me, a Justice 
of the Peace in the township of St. Louis, against Thomas H. Benton, 
surviving partner of J. N. Henry & Co., for a debt of sixty-five dollars and 
forty-two cents, and one dollar twelve and a half cents for hiscosts. These 
are, therefore, to command you to levy the said debt and costs of the goods 
and chattels of the said Thomas H. Benton, and to expose the same within 
thirty days from this date to sale by public vendue, giving due notice of 
the same at least ten days previous to the day of sale, by at least three 
advertisements put up in the most public places of your township, and 
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returning the overplus, if any, to the said Thomas H. Benton, and for want 
of sufficient distress, you are commanded to take the body of the said 
Thomas H. Benton in custody, and convey him to the common jail of the 
county; the sheriff and keeper whereof is hereby required to receive and 
him safely keep until the said debt and costs be fully paid, or the said 
Thomas H. Benton be otherwise discharged according to law. You are 
also commanded to make return of this execution to me within thirty 
days from this date. 

Given under my hand this 18th day of September, in the year A. D. 
1822. 

Peter Ferguson, 
Justice of the Peace. 

On the back of the above is indorsed the following: ‘Paid. S. Blood, 

Constable.” 


‘“THE BROAD SEAL OF MISSOURI” 
From the St. Louis Daily Missouri Democrat, Feb. 17, 1855. 


The symbol of our great State is certainly a worthy object of respect, 
and never fails to carry with it a degree of weight and importance when- 
ever it may be attached to public documents. We were greatly surprised 
to learn, however, a few days since, that a new and valuable use had been 
discovered by his Excellency Gov. Sterling Price, wherein it may be 
employed with wonderful effect. It is true that the use alluded to is neither 
known to the law or the constitucion, and that any fees which may arise 
therefrom do not necessarily flow into the State Treasury; but what of 
that? If the invention shall prove valuable, why should the law be per- 
mitted to interfere with the eccentricities of genius, and why should a mine 
of wealth be left unworked, simply to avoid technical infringements of the 
constitution. 

The novel application of the broad seal of Missouri, which we venture 
to say was never before dreamed of in any philosophy, and which will 
startle the minds of all old fogy governors and statesmen and politicians, 
is neither more nor less than attaching it, ribbons and all, together with the 
full fair gubernatorial signature, to BEGGARS’ PETITIONS. 

An instance of this kind came under our observation a few days since 
which was in purport as subjoined. We publish it for the benefit of the 
world at large, and deem comment needless. 


CERTIFICATE. 


I, Sterling Price, Governor of the State of Missouri, do hereby certify 
that Wm. Arends is a worthy object of charity, and recommend him to the 
sympathies of those to whom he may present his petition for relief. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand, and caused 
&... 3.) to be affixed the great seal of the State of Missouri. 
STERLING PRICE, Gov. 
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ANTIOCH REUNION 
Written by Sam O. Craig in the Bowling Green Times, June 26, 1930. 


Scott Springs (original Antioch) lies at the spring line of the Cap and 
Greis fault. Her history dates from 1816 when John Scott and wife, who 
had been held prisoners by the Indians during the war of 1812, settled 
across the creek from the Indian village, and the Presbyterians of Ten- 
nessee sent missionaries to convert the Indians. After the removal of the 
Indians to Indian Territory, some of the old Indians made pilgrimages 
back here in 1836 and 1855. The white settlers came mainly from Ten- 
nessee and South Carolina. Antioch church was organized in 1816 in the 
home of John Scott and Robert Fullerton, who lived in the same house. 
In 1817, the McGee Presbytery was organized here and comprised the 
territory of Missouri, Illinois, Arkansas and some more; the western bound- 
ary being ‘‘the last cabin towards the setting sun.” 


Quite a village grew up here—two tanyards, store, blacksmith shop, 
distillery, chair factory, grist mill, wheel shop and postoffice. Prior to 
the Civil war, slavery flourished around Scott Springs, produced by the 
hoe and double shovel. Following the war, tobacco raising brought a 
measure of prosperity and replaced many of the old log cabins with frame 
buildings, having paint. 

About the turn of the century, came a long era of corn, oats and hog 
raising. The oats were sold at threshing time, and the corn was fed to the 
hogs to be marketed during winter; some few raised stocker shoats and 
steer calves for sale in the fall; only on rare occasions were big steers shipped 
in for fattening. Every farm raised sorghum and had a small orchard; 
candy pulls at the close of sorghum-making and apple peels at applebutter 
time (like woodchoppings at an earlier date) were often a social event. 

After the coming of railroad towns, the village disappeared and many 
of the people moved away to Texas and Oklahoma. A wave of speculating, 
roving Yankees from the east and north swept in and many of the farms 
were traded and retraded and then traded some more. The speculative 
fever seems to have been the fate of Scott Springs, as one, Matthew P. 
Burnsides tried to get ‘‘a corner” on all the land along the old Salt River 
Trail as far as the Campbell Spring, on May 24, 1819; agreeing to pay the 
U. S. Land Office $686 for 343 acres, in three yearly installments. How- 
ever, he defaulted on the second payment and the land went back to the 
Government. Although John Scott made the first settlement he was a man 
more skilled in the ways of the pioneer man than in the ways of legality; 
and the Fullertons made the first permanent entry of the land. The 
Rev. James W. Campbell built his cabin on the site, now owned by James 
A. Rogers on the south side of the old Salt River Trail. The school house 
was built on land now owned by Judge Gray; also on the south side of the 
old Salt River Trail, which was an Indian trail before the white man came 
and can now be easily traced by the abundance of arrowheads and weapons 
strewn along its course. 
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Recently the uncovering of prehistoric relics of a bygone race is prov- 
ing interesting to scientists and is attractive to tourists. The archaeological 
culture is found at a village site and temple and fort.sites. It consists of 
highly colored lance head, razor blades, tomahawks and carpenter tools. 
The idols were mainly “large pop eyes’’ set in a crude wooden or granite 
face. They left counting X’s on slate rock and threw charm clusters 
where a warrior fell in battle. Arrow shaft shavers and broken weapons 
mark the battleground at the top of the canyon above the fort. 


INDIAN BURIAL GROUND 


From the Kansas City Review of Science and Industry, September, 1882, 
Vol. 6, p. 323. 


Judge E. P. West has been making a scientific excursion up the 
Missouri river, and in a recent communication speaks of an important 
discovery at Weston, Mo. He says: 

“On the 8th day of September, 1875, Dr. Parr opened one of the 
numerous mounds near Weston, and was rewarded by finding in it a 
human skeleton buried horizontally at full length, and near the head a vase 
or vessel of antique pottery of the capacity of about one gallon. The vessel 
contained within it the bones of a fish and some shell beads. It was broken 
in several places, but remained around the cast of clay within, and with 
great patience and skill was reconstructed by Dr. Parr, and it now exhibits 
its original form and markings as distinctly as if it had never been broken. 
It is what is known as the basket type of pottery, 7. e., the marking on the 
outer surface has the appearance of the vessel having been molded in a 
basket made of grass of small willow twigs for that purpose; and from this 
fact it has been inferred that pottery of this type was so fashioned; but, 
from an examination of numerous specimens of this class, and especially 
from the vase found by Dr. Parr, I have reason to believe that this style of 
pottery was not so molded, and that the surface marking is only one mode 
of ornamentation, traced with great patience upon the vessel. The frontal 
bone of the individual found by Dr. Parr is of the true type of others I have 
found in the Missouri bluff mounds and described in former articles. It 
is a type well and strongly marked, and not to be mistaken by those who 
have once seen it. But what gives to Dr. Parr’s find its chief interest is the 
fish bones found in the vase. .... It has been the custom of barbarous and 
semi-barbarous people to inter with their dead the means of subsistence 
on their long journey to their supposed future abode in another state of 
being; and they select for this purpose chose articles of food they are 
habitually accustomed to using. The accustomed food of such a people 
is that which is most accessible to them. During the lacustrine time fish 
was more accessible than terrestrial animals, for the former must have 
been very abundant while the latter was probably very scarce. Time 
moved on, the lacustrine era ended, conditions changed, and terrestrial 
animals became more plentiful, and more accessible than fish, and, conse- 
quently, became the accustomed food of our modern tribes, as fish had 
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been the principal food of the lake shore dwellers, or mound-builders of 
the Missouri river bluffs. Our modern tribes would never have thought 
of burying a fish with their dead, and it is probable that the older lake 
shore dwellers rarely, if ever, used terrestrial animals for this purpose.” 


GEORGE C. BINGHAM, ARTIST 


From the St. Louis Missouri Republican, April 17, 1849. 


Yesterday we had the pleasure of examining three paintings by G. C. 
Bingham, Esq., who is better known by the sobriquet above given—albeit 
he is not unknown as a statesman and politician. In his peculiar line of 
Western characters he has added three gems to the productions of his 
pencil. One is a scene in a bar-room, in which the group is most perfect 
and lifelike. The jolly old landlord, smoking his pipe; a politician, most 
earnestly discussing to a very indifferent listening farmer, the Wilmot 
Proviso; whilst a boy, with his coat-tail turned up to the stove, is reading 
a show-bill. Another is a picture drawn from our own wharf, in which he 
has introduced a true and life-speaking description of some of the scenes 
which may be daily witnessed there. It is the first painting which we have 
seen in which the real characteristics of the boatmen on the wharf are 
truly portrayed. Another, which isa gem, isa ‘“woodyard” in which there 
is a true artistical representation of a scene on the Missouri. The owner 
of the woodyard, and his laborers, are awaiting the arrival of a boat, and 
their anxiety to make a sale of their wood is strikingly delineated. It is a 
most complete picture of Western life. 
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